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PREFACE, 

BY THE AMERICAN EDITORS. 

** If mind/' says the author of A Brief Betrospeet of 
the Eighteenth Century^ «< be our better part ; if its pow- 
ers aod aotivitj be all important, as every one must ac- 
knowledge them to be ; and if some correct understand- 
ing of these powers be intimately connected with our im- 
pro¥ement» comfort, and usefulness ; then to despise met- 
aphysics is to despise one of the noblest objects of hu- 
man inquiry, and to display a most unworthy ignorance 
of the comparative worth of those studies which invite 
our attention.'* 

The verity of this remark must be admitted* even by 
those who are not favoured with much metaphysical ac- 
umen, and we could wish that it might be felt by all 
who pretend to possess some skill in ratiocination. 

The same learned writer considers Dr. Reid as stand- 
ing at the head of those metaphysical philosophers, who 
adorned the last century. We accord with him in this 
sentiment, because Reid had the sagacity to detect the 
errors of Locke, and has succeeded in the attempt of 
developing more clearly than any other writer, the pow- 
ers and operations of the human mind. 

The Essays on the Intellectual powers of fnan, were a 
great acquisition, not only to the literary, but also to the 
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religious vorld ; for we lliinlL wiih the author of Ihe 
BETRO8PECT9 that ** while ample justice is dooe lo Mr. 
Locke's genius ; while the splendid service which he ren- 
dered to the philosophy of mind is readilv acknowledged ; 
and while his intentions are allowed to have been unex- 
eeptionably pure; yet it may be d#ub(ed« whether his 
writings have not done more to promote a spirit of skep- 
ticism than those ofany other individual siiieo his time. 
This effect has lieen produced, not only by some of his 
doetriaety but also by the general spirit of his |ihiloso- 
phy/' We add, that in 00 country are tlie errors of 
Locke* at the present day* more generally espoused thaa 
ia America ; and we apprehend the reason to be this* that 
the writings of Reid and Stewart are rarely to i>e fousi 
ia the same librar}** which oootains the Estay on ik§ Uu- 
mum Undtrstanding. 

Entertaining a firm persuasion that a eorreet editios 
ofRBiD*B Works will be of essential benefit to their 
eoontry, the Editors have been induced to furnish a copy 
for the press, which will be introduced by Stewart's •Ac- 
count of ihe Life and Writings of his venerable father in 
tlie philosophy of the human mind. A better preliminary 
dissertation to the whole work the public cannot reason- 
ably ilesiro. Tliit will be followed by A brief •iceount of 
Ari9tolU*$ Logic^ which was written by Dr. Reid. at the 
raqaest of Lord Kaimst and first published in the third 
tolnue of his «• Sketches of the history of Man.*' Aris- 
totle, the celebrated philosopher of Stagira, the in- 
■traetor of Alexander the Great, died about 323 years 
before Curist. He was the founder of that system of 
Logic which prevailed for two thousand years ; and from 
which most of thetre4itiseson this subject have liad their 
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origio. It iDQstt therefore, gratify the learned to hate 
ID eonnection with Reid*s other works a faithful account 
of the Stag>rite*9 science of reasoning. The exhibition 
which our author has made will satisfj curiosity, and 
his labours, in removing the rubbish of antiquity, will 
present his new temple of Reason to the observer, in all 
its native magnificence. 

The Inquiry into the Human Mind may be considered 
as the front view, and the Essays on the Intellectual and 
Active Powers as the principalf Internal apartments, of 
his sublime eflifiee. 

The text of Ri'id*8 works shall be given from the best 
editions without alterations; but to such parts as they 
thouglit needed explanation or correction, the Editors 
have appended notes. 

The last work of the author will principally engage their 
attention, for to them, ** the Essays on the Active Pow- 
ers of roan have always appeared much inferior to those 
on the Intellectual Powers. Indeed, in the former there 
are several doctrines which we must consider as entirely 
erroneous. But of thus guarding and qualifying one's 
approbation there is no end. Speaking of Dr. Reid's 
works in general, they are certainly among the most in- 
structive and valuable metaphysical writings of the age.''* 



* Dr.Miller'f Retrospect, Vol. II. p. It. 
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SECTION 1. 



FROM DB. BEID's BIRTH TILL THE DATE OF HIS LATEST 

PUBLICATIOX. 

The life of which I am now to present to the Royal 
Society a short account, although it fixes an era in tlie 
history of modern philosophy, was uncommonly barren 
of those incidents which furnish materials for biography ; 
strenuously devoted to truth, to virtue, and to the best 
interests of mankind ; but spent in the obscurity of a 
learned retirement, remote from the pursuits of ambi- 
tion, and with little solicitude about literary fame. After 
the agitation, however, of the political convulsions which 
Europe has witnessed for a course of years, the simple 
record of such a life may derive an interest even from 
its uniformity ; and, when contrasted with the events of 
the passing scene, m^jr lead tiie thoughts to some views 
of human nature* on which it is not ungrateful to repose. 
Thomas Reid, D.D. late professor of nioral philosophy 
in the university of Glasgow, was bom on the 2Cth of 
April, 1710. at Strachan in Kincardineshire, a country 
parish situated about twenty miles from Aberdeen^ on the 
north side of the Grampian mountains. 
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Hit father* the Reterend Lewis Reid« wm muiitter ef 
iwrish for fifty jeart. He was a clergyman, aeeord- 
iog to hit BoD*t aeeount of him, ret pected by all who 
knew him* for his piety, prodenee, and beneToIenee ; ia* 
beri ting from his aneeslors, most of whom, from the time 
of the protestant establishment, had been minislen of 
the ehureh of Seotlaad, that parity and 'ftimplleity of 
BMmners which became his station ; and a love of letterif 
vhich, without attracting the notice of the world» amused 
Us leisurot and dignified his retirement. 

For some generations before his time, a propensity to 
literature, and to the learned professions ; a propensity 
^hich. when it is has once become eharaeteristical of a 
raee, is peculiarly apt to be propagated by the influeaeo 
of early associations and habits, may be traced in several 
individuals among his kindred* One of his aneestorty 
James Re(d, was the first minister of Banchory-Temaa 
after the reformation; and transmitted to four tons a 
predilection for those studious habits which formed his 
•wn happiness. He was himself a younger son of Mr. 
Beid of Pitfoddels, a gentleman of a very aocieni and 
lespectable family in the county of Aberdeen. 

James Rcid was succeeded as minister of Baoehory 
hj his son Roliert. Another son, Thomas, rose to eos» 
•iderable distinction both as a philosopher aad a pool | 
and seems to have wanted neither ability nor inelioaiioB 
to turn his attainments to the best advantage* Aftar 
travelling over Europe, and niaintainiag, as was the coa* 
torn of bis age, public disputatioas in several universitieo» 
be collected into a volume, the theses and disterlatioaa 
wrhieb had been the snlgeets of his literaij oootesti | 
and also published some Latin poems» which muj bo 
found in the eoUeetion eatitled, Dclitiss Poetanim Seo- 
tonim. On his return to his native eountty, ho ftzed 
bis resideneo in Londim, where he was appointed secro* 
tary in the Greek and Latin tongues to kbg James tha 
First or England, and lived in habits of inttmaey with 
some of the most disUngoisbed eharaetors of that periodt 
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■e, I belioTc. i« knowo of Ttioma* RcmI'* histofy* 
exeeptiag Uial lio iit)(|ui;vUinl la the Itlarischd collrgti 
of Abcrtlcrn. a curi<iu« oollection «r books anil iimnu- 
seripli, nitli a fuod foresiablKhin^ n iularj Id a liltimriim. 

AlrxuDiIei' Itcid, the iliini nun. was |ili«ML-i(in lu Lid^; 
Cbarlei tlie First, aocl pulilisliLil feeceia) buokB on sur- 
gety and medicine. Tb« fortune be at-quired in (lie 
GOurie of ilia pracliue waa uonsitlerablo. aad i*iiable(l tiimp 
lie«des many Icgucics tu his rcliiliuDtt aixl I'riHQiIs ts 
leave variuus lasting and honourable nit-muriaU, both of 
bia bcQcvoIence. and i»f bis aUocbmenl lo lrtler». 

A fiNji'ib son. wbasc nami; was Atlam. ti-unslated Into 
EnfcUsbt Buohanaii's Hisiar,v of Sculland. Of ibiH ii-ans- 
lalion, wbicb wsi nuver publisht^dt tbere is a innuusGript 
copv ia the poBsession of tiie univcrsitj' of Olasf-ow. 

A graiidsaa of Robert, (be tJdiriit of Owtc sons, wbi 
the Ibird miuiater of Banchory after i he n-foriuation. and 
was grc» I -grand father of Thomas Ri:id, ibe subjcvt of 
Ibis memoir.* 

Tb« iiarfiuulars hilherlo mentioned, are staled on Ifac 
MlUioni> of some iliort nn^iuoranduins written hj Or. 
Bcid a fen weeks before his death. In eontrquence ofa 
•oggestion of hia frivnd Dr. Crrgory. be had rexohcd to 
unuse himself with collecting such facta an bik iiajtert or 
OKmorj could sup|dy, wiUi respect to his life, and iIm 
progress of his studies; but. unfortuna<clj>, before Ik liiid 
fatrif entered on Uio task, hia design was inu-rri)|i(t^d by 
lib IbuI illness. If be had lived to complete it. 1 inij^t 
iMTe eoterlained hopes of presenting lo thr public some 
details with respect to the history of bis ujiiiiiuns and 
ipeculalions on those important Gubjecls to which he d«l- 
ieated his talents; tho most iotvresiing of all articles in 
Ibc biography of a phlloso|ihcr, and of which if is lo be 
(aucntrd. Uiat to few aullicniic records are tn be found 
in the annaU of letters. All tbc inforatuiios, hovcviT, 
vhich I have derived from Ibese notes, is exh:m»led in 
the lorcgoiog pnges; and I must content myself, in the 
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•MtiimfttioB of my narrmtiTe, with thote iodhMt mM« 
whieh InMlitfoii, and the reeoUeetion of a Ibw old aeqoaiiit* 
anee, afford ; added to what I myteir have foamed fran 
Br. Reid*t eonvertatioD» or eolleeted from a earefal pertt- 
•al of hit wrilingi. 

Hh mother, Blargaret Gregory, vai a daughter of 
Da? id Gregory, Esq. of Rinnairdie, in Banff«hiit ; oMer 
brother of Jamet Gregory, the inventor of the refleeting 
tdeseope, and the antagonist of Huyghent. Site was one 
of twenty-nine children ; the most remaricable of whom 
was DaTid Gregory, Satilian professor of astronomy at 
Oxford, and an intimate friend of Sir Isaae Newton. 
Two of lier younger brothers were at the same time pro* 
fessors of mathematics ; the one at St. Andrew*s, the 
other at Edinbnrgli; and were the first persons who 
taught the Newtonian philosoptiy in our northern univer-' 
•ities. The hereditary worth and genius whieh haft» so 
long distinguished* and whieh still distinf^ish, the de* 
•eendants of this memorable family, are well known to all 
who have turned their attention to Scottish biography ; 
but it is not known so generally, that in the female line, 
the same eharacteristieal endowments have been conspie- 
oous in Tarious instanoes ; and that to the other mono- 
aients which illustrate the race of the Gregories, is to 
be added the Philosophy of Reid. 

With respect to the earlier part of Dr. Reid*8 life, all 
that I ha¥e been able to learn, amounts to this ; that after 
two years spent at the parish school of Kincardine, be 
was seal to Aberdeen, where he had the adfantago of 
prosecuting his classical studies under an able and diligent 
teaober ; that about the age of twelve or thirteen, he wae 
entered as a student in Alarischal college ; and that hit 
nsaster in philosophy, for three years, was Dr. George 
TumbuU, who afterward attracted some degree of notice 
as an author ; particularly, by a book, entitled. Principles 
of Moral Philosophy, and by a Toluminous treatise, long 
ago forgotten, on Ancient Pkiinting.* The seuions of 

• Koto B. 
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the 6allif;e wtrer at that time, Tery sbori, and tho 
edimUiM, aeeoffdiog to Dr. Beid's owo aeeoiuit;| dight 
aad superEeiaL . 

JLi daet not appear from the nformation whieb I have 
veeeiyedi that he gave any earlj iodieaiions of future 
CBiiaeiiee. His ioduttry, huweverf and modesty, were 
^onspieuous from bis ohiblhood ; and it was foretold of 
liiint by the parish scboolmast^t who initiated him in the 
first prineiples of learning, <* that he would turn out to 
lie a man of good and well- wearing parts ;'' a prediction 
wrhich, although it implied no flattering hopes of those 
nioiiB brilliant endowments which are oomnionly regarded 
as the constituents of genius, touched, not unhappily, on 
that capacity of << patient thought,'* which contributed 
so , powerfully to the success of his philosophical re- 
searches,* 

Hi# residence at the university was prolonged beyond 
the usual term, in consequence of his appointment to the 
office of librarian, which had been endowed by one of his 
ancestors. about a century before. The situation was ac- 
ceptable to him, as it afforded an oppoKunity of indol^ 
ii|g his passion for study, and united the charms of a 
karoed society, with the quidl of an academical retreat. 
During this period he formed an intimacy with John 
Stewart, afterward professor of mathematics in Marischal 
college, and author of a Commentary on Newton*s Quad- 
rature of Curves. His predilection for mathematical 
pursuits, was confirmed and strcngtliened by this connec- 
tion. 1 have often heard him mention it with much 
pleasure, while he recollected the ardour with which they 
both prosecuted these fascinating studies, and the lights 
which tiiey imparted mutually to each other in their first 
perusal of the Priooipia. at a time when a knowledge of 
the Newtonian discoveries was to be acquired only in the 
writings of their illustrious author. 

* '* If I have done the public anj lenriee, it if due to Dothiog but iodut- 
tlfasd pstioDi thought." 

8ir Imm NewtOD*s Fint letter to Dr. BenUeir. 
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Iq t7M» Dr. Beid rerfgaed bli nAoa •! Blivittot nrf 
maeon|NUiied Mr. StewMPt m mo e ana n fa i to Enghni. 
They Tisited logelher Loiidoo» Oiford, and CMubih%et 
Md were inlrodaeed U the MqufdalMiee of mMypertaiit 
•r the fine litomry amiiieMe. Uh relatioQ to Dr. David 
Gregory proeared hiia a ready aecMt to MaHia Folket» 
whooe houie eoaeeatrated the noit iaterettiag oljeeta 
vbiek the aMtropolh had to offer to hit enriotity. AC 
Gaaibrklge ho taw Dr. Bentley» who delighted him with 
hit learoiagt and amused him with hi* Tanity ; and eojoy^ 
od repeatedly tlM oonvertatioB of the blind mathematiefauiy 
BaaodertOD ; a phenomeaoa in the history of the baimui 
miwif to wbieh he hat referred more than onee^ ia hit 
pbilotophieal ipeeulatioat. 

Wkh the learoed and amiable man who was hit oom- 
panion on this journey, he maintained an unint ei r a ptc d 
friendtliip tiU 1766, when Mr. Stewart died of a maHg- 
aaot fever. Hb death wat aeeompaaied with eireaai* 
ttaneet deeply afflieting to Dr. Reid*t teatiblKty ; tho 
tamo diiorder proviag fhtal lo bit wife and davgbter, 
both of whom were buried with him In one grafo. 

Ia 1737, Dr. Reid was preteated. by the Kiag^ od« 
lego of Aberdeen, to the Uriag of New Maehar in tiM 
tame eoanty ; but tlie eireamstaaeet ia whieb he eatered 
on hit prefermeat were fhr from aatpieiout. The iateai* 
perato zeal of one of bit predeeettort, and an avertioo tw 
the law of patronage, had so iaflamed the mindt of hit 
parisliionert agaiast him, that, hi the Artt dlse barge of 
his eleiieal fanetioas» he bad aot only to eneoanter tbo 
mott f ioleot opposition, bat wat oxpoted to pertoaal daa* 
ger. His unwearied atteatioa, bowerer, to tlie dntiet of 
hit offlee, the miidoett and fbibearanee of hit temper, 
aad the aotive spirit of his bamanily, toeo overeame aB 
tliese pre judieet ; and. not many years afterward, whew 
he was called to a difierent sitaathm, the tame persoaa 
who had suffei^ themsel? et to be to far misled, as to 
take a share in the outrages against bimt folhiwod 
on his dcpariurei wiUi their biottiigt aiid teart. 
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Br. Seid'B popularity at New Macliar, as I am infortn- 
^ tj the respeetaUe elergyman'*' who now liolds that 
IWing, inoreaied greatly after his marriage* id 1740, with 
Elizabeth, daughter of his unele, Dr. George Reid, phy- 
aioian in liondoiu The aeeomroodating manners of this 
exoellent woman, and her good offices among the siok 
and necessitous, are still rememhered with gratitude, and 
so endeared the family to the neighbourhood, that its re- 
BMival was regarded as a general misfortune. The sim- 
]de «nd affecting language in which some old men ex- 
pressed themselves on this subject, in conversing with the 
present minister, deserves to be recorded. ** We fought 
gainst Dr. Beid, when he came, and would have fought 
fmr him when he went away,'' 

In some notes relative to the earlier part of his history, 
whieh have been kindly communicated to me by the Bev, 
Mr. Davidson, minister of Rayno, it is mentioned as a 
proof of his uncommon modesty and diffidence, that long 
after ha became minister pf New Mnchar, he was accus- 
tomed, from a distrust in his own powers, to preach the 
sermons of Dr. Tillotson, and of Dr. Evans. I have 
heard also, through other channels, that* in his youth, he 
had oultivated the art of composition with less assiduity 
than might have been expected fi-om his studious habits. 
The fact is curious, when contrasted with that ease, per- 
spicuity, and purity of style, which he afterward attained. 
From some information, however, which has been lately 
transmitted to me by one of his nearest relations, I have 
reason to believe, that the number of original discourses 
which he wrote while a country clergyman, was not in- 
•ansiderable. 

The satisfaction of his own mind was probably, in this 
stage of his inquiries, a more powerful incentive to his 
philosophical speculations, than the hope of being able to 
iastroeC the world as an author. But whatever his views 
weret one thing is certain, that during his residence at 
New Madiari the greater part of his time was spent in the 

* The Bey. WHliam Stronaeli. 
VOL. I. ft 
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BMMit iBtente study ; more pmrtiealarly in a eareftil exan* 
IttaCioB of ihe iaw» of eztomal poreeptioOf and of the other 
priDoiples which form the groundwork of human knowl* 
edge. Uii chief relaxaliont were gardening and botaajf 
to both of which purtuiU ho retained liit atlaehment eten 
in old age« 

A paper which he puUithed in the PhilotophiealTraBC* 
actions of tlie Royal Society of Ixmdon» for the year 17M 
aliirds some light with respect to the progress of hie 
studies at the time when it was written. It is entitled, ** Am 
Essay on Quantity* occasioned by reading a Treatise, la 
which Simple and Compound Ratios are applied to Yir* 
tne and Merit ;*' and shews plainly* by its contents, thmt* 
although he had not entirely reiinquislied the favourilo 
researches of his youth, he was beginning to direct Us 
thoughts to other objects. 

llie treatise alluded to in the title of this paper, was 
BMmifestly the ** Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of 
Beauty and Virtue,*' by Dr. Ilutcheson of Glasgow. 
Aceordbg to this very ingenious writer, the m&memi of 
pablic good produced by an iiidividuait depending partly 
on his betUTolener, and partly on his ability f the relatioii 
between these diflferent moral ideas may bo expressed ia 
the technical form of algebraists, by saying, that the Avsl 
is fai the coroponnd proportion of the two others. Hence 
Ih*. Ilutcheson infers, that •< the hfnevolenee of an agentt 
which la this system is synonymous with his momi merift 
is proportional to a fraction, having the moment of good 
Ibr the numerator, and the ability of the agent for the 
deaominator.** Various other examples of a similar d»* 
ture occur in the same work ; and arc stated with agrav« 
ikj act altogether woi*tby of the author. It is probable 
that they were intended merely as itiu^lraltonsof hisgoB* 
eral reasonings, not as media of investigation for the die* 
eoveryof new conclusions; but they appeared to Dn 
Reid to be an innovation which it was of importance to 
resist, on account of the tendency it might have, by ooa* 
founding the evidence of diflbrent branches of seieBcCf to 
retard the progress of knowledge. The Tory high repn- 
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Cation wbieh Dr.Hutehesoo then possesied in the nni- 

TMTsities of Scotland, added to tho ircent attempts of Pit- 

oaim and Cheyne to apply mathematical reasoning to 

medieinoy would bestow, it is likely, an interest on Dr. 

Beid's Esmy at the time of its publication, which it ean 

scarcely be expected to possess at present. Many of the 

obserrations, however, which it contains, are acute and 

original ; and all of them are expressed with that elear* 

Bess and precision, so conspicuous in his subsequent eom« 

positions. The circumstance which renders a sul](|eoC 

•osceptible of mathematical consideration, is accurately 

stated ; and the proper province of that science defined 

in such a manner, as sufficiently to expose the absurdity 

•f those abuses of its technical phraseology which wera 

at that time prevalent. From some passages in it, thero 

isy I think, ground for concluding* that the author's mel# 

aphysical reading had not been very extensive previous Co 

this period. The enumeration, in particular, which ho 

has given of the difierent kinds of proper quantity , affords 

a proof, that he was not acquainted with the refined yoC 

sound disquisitions concerning the nature of number and 

of proporh'ofi, wliich had appeared almost a century be* 

fore, in the Mathematical Lectures of Dr. Barrow ; not 

with the remarks on the same subject introduced by Dr» 

Clarke in one of his controversial letters addressed to 

Leibnitz. 

In the same paper, Dr. Reid takes occasion to oflbP 
some reflections on the dispute between the NewConfant 
and Lcibnitzians concerning the measure of forces. The 
fsndamental idea on which these reflections proceed, is 
JnsC and important ; and it leads to the correction of an 
error, committed very generally by the partisans of both 
opiiiiMs ; thaC, of mistaking a question concerning the 
comparative advantages of two dejlnitions^ for a diSS»renoe 
of staCemcnC with respect to a phyeieal fact. IC most, I 
thfaikf be acknowledged, at the same time, that the whole 
Bierita of Che oontroversy are not hero exhausted ; and 
Chat Che honoiir of placing ibis very inbtlo and absCnM 
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qaettbn in a point of Tiew ealeulated to reooacile oooi** 
pletely tho eontending parties* was resenred for M. 
D* Alemliert. To tiare fkllen sliort of tlie sueeess which 
atfemled the inquiries of that eminent mant oo a subjeel 
•o eonif^ial to his favoarite habits of studj* will not re- 
fleet anj dincredit on the powers of Dr. Reid*s mindt in 
the judfi^ent of those who are at all acquainted with the 
history of this celebrated discussion. 

In 175^ the professors of King*s college elected Dr. 
Reid professor of philosophy, in testimony of the high 
opinion they had formed of his learning and abilities. Of 
the particular plan which he followed in his academical 
lectures, while he held this office* I have not been aUe to 
obtain any satisfactory account ; but the department of 
science which was assigned to him by the general system 
of education in that university* was abundantly citensiTc; 
comprehending mathematics and physios as well as logic 
and ethics. A similar system was pursued formerly in 
the other universities of Scotland ; the same professor 
then conducting his pupils through all those branches of 
knowledge which are now appropriated to diftrent teach- 
ers. And where he happened fortunately to possess those 
Tarious accomplishments which distinguished Dr. Beid in 
so remarkable a degree* it cannot be doubted that the 
unity and comprehensiveness of method* of which such 
academical courses admitted* must necessarily have pos- 
sessed important advantages over that more minute sub- 
division of literary labour which has since been intro- 
dneed. But as public establishments ought to adapt 
themselves to what is ordinary* rather than to what le 
possible* it is not surprising* that experience should havo 
gradually suggested an arrangement more suitable to 
the narrow limits which commonly circumscribe human 
genius. 

Soon after Dr. Reid*s removal to Aberdeent he pro* 
jooted* in conjunction with his friend Dr. John Gregory, 
a literary society* which subsisted for many years, and 
mhk>k seems to have bad the happiest aflbels hi awakes- 
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log and directing that spirit of philosophical rcscaroh^ 
which has since reflected so much lustre on the north of 
Scotland. The meetings of (his society were held weekly; 
and afibrded (he membersy besides the advantages to be 
derived from a mntual commnnication of their sentiments 
on the common objects of their pursuit* an opportanitj 
of subjecting their intended publications to the test of 
friendly criticism. The number of valuable works whicli 
issued nearly about the same time» from individuals con- 
nected with this institution, more particularly the writ- 
ings of Reid, Gregory, Campbell, Beattie and Gerard, 
furnish the best panegyric on the Enlightened views of 
those under whose direction it was originally formed. 

Among these works, the most original and profound 
was unquestionably the Inquiry into the Human Mind, 
paMislied by Dr. Reid in 1764. The plan appears to 
have been conceived, and the subject deeply meditated, 
by the author long before ; but it is doubtful, whether 
his modesty would have ever permitted him to present to 
the world the fruits of his solitary studies, without the 
encouragement which he received from the general acqui- 
escence of his associates, in the most important concla- 
lions to which he had been led. 

From a passage in the dedication, it would seem, that 
the speculations which terminated in these conclusions 
had commcneecl as early as the year 1739 ; at which pe- 
riod the publication of Mr. Hume's Treatise of Human 
Nature induced him, for the first time, as he himself 
informs us, «< to call in question the principles commonly 
received with regard to the human understanding.'' In 
bis Essays on the Intellectual Powers, he acknowledgest 
that, in his youth, he had, without examination, admitted 
the established opinions on which Mr. Hume's system of 
skepticism was raised ; and that it was the consequences 
whieh these opinions seemed to involve, whicfi roused his 
suspicions concerning their truth. ** If I may presume," 
says he, «< to speak my own sentiments, I once believed 
t1i§ doctrine cf Ii€a$ so flrmlyi as to embrace the whole 
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of Berkeley's system along with it ; till, fiadiog other eotf^ 
•eqoeoees to follow from it, whieh gate me more uoeaii- 
ness than the want of a material world, it came into my 
mind more than forty years ago, to put the qaestioat 
What e¥idenoe have I for this doctrine, that all the ob* 
jects of my knowledge are ideas in my own mind 7 Froos 
that time to the present, I have been candidly and im* 
paHially, as I think, seeking for the evidenoe of this 
principle ; bat can find none, excepting the authority of 
philos<^hers/' 

In following the train of Dr. Reid*s researches, this 
last extract merits attention, as it contains an explicit 
atowal, on his own part, that, at one period of his life, he 
had been led, by Berkeley's reasonings, to abandon the 
belief of the existence of matter. The avowal dues hon* 
our to his candour, and the faet reflects no discredit oa 
bis sagacity. The truth is, that this article of the Berke* 
leian system, however contrary to the conclusions of a 
sounder philos<^hy, was the error of no common mind* 
CoDsidered in contrast with that theory of materialism, 
which the excellent author was anxious to supplant, it 
possessed important advantages, not only in itstendeneyt 
but in its scientific consistency ; and it aflbrded a proof* 
wherever it met with a favourable reception, ot an under- 
standing superior to those casual associations, which, in 
the apprehensioBs of most men. Mend indissolubly the 
phenomena (^thought with the objects of external per« 
eeptioB. It is recorded as a si^g of M. Turgot, whoso 
phUosophieal opinions in some important points approach* 
ed very aeariy to those of Dr. Reid,* that, •• be who had 
sever donbted of the existence of matter, might be assured 
lie had no turn for metaphysical disquisitions.'* 

As the refutation of Mr. Humors skeptical theory vraa 
the great and professed olgect of Dr. Reid's Inquiry, he 
was anxious, before taking the field as a controversial 
writer, to guard against the danger of misappreheading 

* See, in ptrtiraltr, the article EriUmcc ia tht E— yclopcdhu 
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41^ misrepresent iof; ihe meaning otb'a aiivcnary, by sa 
mUUng U'n is.'aMniii^ lo Mr. liuai<.-'t> (iriiale cxaraiaitlia 
Whh lliio «icvr, til- nvaik-d Iiirnivironbe good ulficea oj J 
Dr. Blair, nidi witom bolli lie aii<l Mr. Hume had loti|[f 
Itvfi] In liabilsorrricnilshi(i. 'rhL-comiiiunicationa wliieft I 
he at lirst (raa*milli-(l, oon»siril odIj of delaaht-d ymvid.. 1 
oTUic work; and appear evidently, b-omncorrespondviMM \ 
wkhtli I h»ve perusMi, tu bave canvejrd a very imjicrfiMC J 
Una ot Ills general system. In one ur Air. Uiinie's letter^ j| 
lo Dr. Blair, Iiebc(ra,v9 some want oriii* usual good li 



n loakiog forward to bis uew anliigoiiiBt. '* I wisb**^ 



>lbi'r, and Icara ] 
raliuo. and gooCi 
, bitil rrad tlM.I 



aajB be, "thai llie parsons wouJd couHno Ibrmsvlves tt 
tbeir old occupation of worrying one annlbiTiand Icai 
pbiloiopli«rs to argue wl(b lempcr, modcral 
nanners." After Mr. Hume, liouever. 
mumioript, be addressed bitnself direell^ to (be aiKboK' 
Id lerms so candid and libci-nf, that il would be unjust tA 
his metnorj' to wilbbold from the pubtJo so pleasing a 
metiiorinl of bis cbaracter. 

" Ky Dr. Blair's means. I have: been favoured with the 
perusal ofyonr |>erforinancc, wliiub I have read wi(b 
pleasure ami nrtcntion. Il is eertainl^ very rare, i 
piece so deeply pblloHopbical is written with so mm 
spirit, and nlTarda so much entertainment to rbe readerj 
Ihaugh I ntust Ntill regret the disadvantages tinder wbiolt 
1 read it. as 1 never had the whole performance at onoe 
beTorv me, and could not he able fully to compare otiQ 
pirt with nnulber. To ibis reason, chiefly, 1 oBcribi, 
Mine olHcurities, wlileb, in spilo of your short analyw 
•r Kb«(racl, slill seem to hang orer your system. For f 
must do you the justice lo own, that when I cnlcr intiK 
7«tir ideas, no man appears to esprrss himself witb 
grealer perspionity than you do ; a tnlcnt which, nliov* 
all olhcTfi is requisite in that species of lifcnilarc wfaieB 
j*Q hnro enltivated. There arc some objections v ' 
I wouW willingly propose to the chapter, 0/ Sight, 
I not sn^ct that they proceed from my not saffidentl 
understantling it ; and I am thn more confirmed i: 
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sQspieion, ai Dr. Blair tells me, (hat the former ol^a** 
tioDs I made had been derived ehiefly from that caoaa. 
I shall therefore forbear till the whole can be hefon 
me, and shall not at present propose any farther difieuU 
ties to yoar reasonings. 1 shall only say, that if yott 
hate been able to clear ap these abstruse and import* 
ant subjects, instead of being niorlified, I shall be so yndm 
as to pretend to a share of the praise ; and shall thiakt 
that my errors, by having at least some eoherenee, bad 
led you to make a more strict review of my prinoipleif 
which were the common ones, and to perceive their fk» 
tility. 

** As I was desirous to be of some use to yout I kepl# 
watohful eye all along over your style ; but it is really sa 
correct, and so good English, that I found not any thiag 
worth the remarking. There is only one passage ia tMt 
chapter, where you make use of the phrase hinder to da» 
instead of hinder f rem doingf which is the English oaef 
but I could not find the passage when I sought for M* 
Yon may jadge how uneiceptionable the whole appeared 
to me, when I could remark so small a blemish. I beg 
my compliments to my friendly adversaries, Dr. Camfi* 
bell and Dr. Gerard ; and also to Dr. Gregory, whons I 
suspect to be of the same disposition, though be has not 
openly declared himself such.*' 

Of the paKioular doctrines contained in Dr.Reid*sIn« 
qniry, I do not think it necessary here to attempt any 
abstract ; nor indeed do his speculations, conducted sus 
they were in strict conformity to the rules of induoUta 
philosophisiog* aflbrd a sutgect for the same speeies af 
rapid outline, which is so useful in facilitating the stiid|jr 
of a merely hypothetical theory. Their great ol)}eeC 
was to record and to classify the phenomena which Om 
operatioBt of the human mind present to those who refleal 
carefully on the sulijects of their oonsciousiiess ; and af 
inch a history, it is manifest, that no abridgment cauU 
be oflbrad with advantage. Some reieetions on the pa* 
ealiar pbm •dapCed 1^ the aathoTy and oa the geaanil 
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MOpe of his researches in this deparlmenl of seieneef will 
sfterward find a more convenient piace^ ^%hen 1 shall hare 
Inished my account of bis subsequent publications. 

Tli# idte of prosecuting the study of the human miod^ 
Ml a i^an analogous to that which had been so suecess- 
blly adopted in physics by the follo^vers of lord Baeonf 
if not first conceiYcd by Dr. Reid, was at least first car* 
lied soeeessfully into execution in his writings. An at- 
lempthad long before been announced by Mr.HuniCf in 
Ike title page of liis Treatise of Human Nature* to intro* 
laee the experimental method of reasoning into moral 
sabjeets ; and some admirable remarks are made in tho 
htrodoction to that work, on the errors into which his 
yiedeeessors had been betrayed by the spirit of hypothe* 
lis; and yet it is now very generally admitted, that the 
whole of his own system rests on a principle for which 
tkere Is no evidence but the authority of philosophers ; 
isd it is certain* that in no part of it* has he aimed to in- 
VHtigate by a systematical analysis, those general princi* 
IIbs of our constitution which can alone afford a synthet* 
lad explanation of its complicated phenomena. 

1 hare often been dispo!9ed to think* that Mr. Hume's 
inttention to those rules of philosophizing which it was 
III professed intention to exemplify* was owing in part to 
iMne indistinctness io his notions concerning their import, 
it does not appear, that* in the earlier part of his studios* 
k had paid much attention to the models of investigation 
exhibited in the writings of Newton and of his successors: 
ari that be was by no means aware of the extraordinary 
aerits of Bacon as a philosopher* nor of the influence 
tUeh his writings have had on the subsequent progress 
if physical diseovery* is demonstrated by the eold and qual* 
Msd eneominm which is bestowed on his genius* in one of 
the most elaborate passages of the History of England. 

In these respeets Dr. Reid possessed important advan« 
Isges ; familiarizedf from his early years* to those expeiw 
iaieatai ioqnhies, whieh* in the course of the two last 
senturiesy bare exalted Natural Pbilotopby to the digaity 

▼ox* I* d 
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#r a loienee ; aod determined ttrooglj, by the peoi 
bent of his geoius» to eoooeet every step io the pro| 
of diseovery with the history of the human mind* 
iofluenee of the general views opened in the NoTuai 
ganon, may be traeed in almost every page of hit i 
ingf $ and, indeedf the circumstanoe by whieh these 
io strongly and eharaeteristieally distinguished^ iff 
they exhibit the first systematical attempt to exensp' 
io the study of human nature, the same plan of inveal 
tion whieh eondoeted Newton to the properties of U 
and to the law of gravitation. It is from a steady ai 
ence to this plan, and not from the superiority of 
inventive powers, that he elaims to himself any Bori 
a philosopher ; and he seems even willing, with a I 
esty approaching to a fault, to abandon the praii 
what is commonly called gtniuSf to the authors ol 
systems whieh he was anxious to refute. ** It is geai 
he observes in one passage, ** and not the want of lit 
adnlterates philosophy, and fills it with error and i 
theory. A creative imagination disdains the mean ol 
of digging for a foundation, of removing rubbishy 
carrying materials: leaving these servile employm 
to the drudges in science, it plans a design* and rais 
fabric. Invention supplies materials where thej 
wanting, and fancy adds colouring, and every belt 
ornament. The work pleases the eye, and wants noil 
but solidity and a good foundation. It seems even U 
with the works of nature, till some succeeding areki 
blows it into mhs, and builds as goodly a fabrie ol 
own in its place.*' 

'< Success in an inquiry of this kind,*' be obaervoa 
ther, •< it is not in human power to command ; IniiI 
haps it is possible, by caution and humility, to m 
error and delusion. The labyrinth may be too ntrk 
and the thread too fincy to bo traced through all ita w 
iags ; but, if we stop where vre can trace it no tkH 
«Mi secure the ground we have gained, there is m k 
done) aqnieker eye asaj hi time traee k flurthcr.*' 
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Th^ niiBSEnming language with which Dr. Beid endear* 
<rur* lo iTiDOfc (be pn-judicm naturall; elicited b^- »new 
al((tn{>t (o |>hilo8opbi7.c an m unpromiBing. ami hilherlo 
•Vungratrriil nsiibjot'li rpcals to our retrollcttioti lho«e 
pMMgei in wbicli lord Rueon, filled mi hisuwn iiiiHginalioN 
wuwilhihe Tutiirc grandeur of lb<- fabric fuundrd by hli 
Ittadi beapeaki the inilutgenre nf liis rcadfra, for un en- 
(crpriBe ap[Kkr«nll,v so Iiopolras ami {>rr8iitn|ituirus. TImj 
opolog;}' he offers fur himselft wbcn comiiared with th« 
ktig^t to which rlie alructnre of pltjaiunl knowh'dgv has 
ware ndaiitrd, maj iierhnps have soini^ elToel in attrael- 
iag a more general aticntion to pursuits hi ill more imme- 
dia(H;r iaterenttng to nmnkiiid ; ami, at any rate, it forms 
Urn ht*t eamnu-nt on Ihc prophetic suggeslioni in which 
Dr.Boid oeea>l4nall,v indulges himself concerning Ihc 
fatnr« prngress of moral spreulaliun. 

x Bi hnitiinea per tanla annorum «patia viatn verana in- 
Ttnlcndi et colendi scionlias tenuisscnt, nee tamen ultrriui 
lITgredi poluiiiscnl, nudas procu) dubio ct Icineraria to^ 
Rl t^inio, pos§e rem in ullerius provrhi. Quod si inria 

t« erratum sit, aique buniinum opera in iia eonsumpla 
quiba4 minime oportebat, setjuitur ex eo, non in rcbua 
y«iii tliffiGallalem oriri, quic potCHlalis nostrie non sunt ; 
■hI io inldlettu bumano, eJuG<|ue uau et appliealione, 

^/ub res remcdimn cl mcdicinain toseipit,"* •' I)b 

Hbit Ipsis ailL'inus : tie re auteni tjiia; agitur. petinius; 
Ul bomioei earn non opinionrm. scd opus esse cogitent; 
U fm eerlo haheanl, nun sectK noa alieujus, aut ptiieiti, 
Nd ■liliiHliii et Btnplitudinis humunie funilanienla iiiollri, 
^^t:lc^ea( ut bene spcrent ; neque Inslaurationetunostram 
■iquiddam inttnitum et ultra inortale lingnnt, et auiino 
wicipliiDt ; (|uum revera sit iniinili etToris llnis et tcr- 
auBK Iegilimu8."t 

The impreision profluecd on tho minds of speculative 
Ku, by the publication of Dr. Rrid's Irniuiry. was full as 
|raU at eonld b« expected from the nature of his nnder- 
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taking. It was a work neither addressed to the multitud 
nor lerel (o their eomprehension ; and the freedom wi' 
whieh it canvassed opinionti sanctioned hy the highest a 
thoritieSf was ill calculated lo conciliate the favour ofti 
learned. A few* however, habituated, like the author, 
the analytical researches of the Newtonian school* s<» 
perceived the extent of his views, and recognised in 1 
pages the genuine spirit and language of inductive inves: 
gation. Among the members of this university, Mr. Fa 
gusoo was the first to applaud Dr. Reid's success ; warm 
recommending to his pupils a steady prosecution of tl 
same plan, as the only effectual method of ascertaining ll 
general principles of the human frame: and illustratfai 
happily, by his own profound and eloi|uent disquisition 
the application of such studies, to the conduct of the oi 
derstanding, and to the great concerns of life. I recollec( 
too, when I attended, about the year 1771, the lectures i 
the late Mr. Russell, to have heard high encomiums c 
the Philosophy of Reid, in the coui*80 of those compn 
hensive discussions concerning the objects and the ruh 
of experimental science, with which he so agreeaU 
diversified the particular doctrines of physics. Nor nH 
I omit this opportunity of paying a tribute to the memoi 
of my old friend Mr. Stevenson, then Professor of Logh 
whose candid mind, at the age of seventy, gave a wclcoH 
reception to a system subversive of the theories which I 
had taught for forty yc^rs ; and whose zeal for the at 
vancement of knowledge prompted him, when his earci 
was almost finished, to undertake the hiliorious taski 
new modelling that useful compilation of elemental 
Instruction, to whieh a singular diffidence of his own poi 
ers limited his literary exertions. 

It is \>iih no common feelings of res|>ect and of grmt 
tude, that I now reeal the names of those to whom I on 
my first attachment to these studies, and the happinei 
of a liberal occupation superior to the more aspiring aifl 
of a servile ambition. 
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From the nni versify of Glasgow, Dr. Reid*8 Inquiry re- 
ceived a still more substantial testimon}' of approbation ; 
the autlior having been invited, in 1764, by that learned 
body, to the professorship of Moral Philosophy, then va- 
cant by the resignation of Mr. Smith. The preferment 
iiras in many respects advantageous ; affording an income 
eonsiderably greater than he enjoyed at Aberdeen ; and 
enabling him to concentrate to his favourite objects, that 
attention which had been hitherto distracted by the mis- 
eellaneous natnro of his academical engagements. It was 
not, however, without reluctance, that he consented t# 
tear himself from a spot where he had so long been fast- 
ening his roots ; and, much as he loved the society in 
which he passed the remainder of his days, I am doubt- 
ful if, in his mind, it compensated the sacrifice of earlier 
habits and connections. 

Abstracting from the charm of local attachment^ the 
university of Glasgow, at the time when Dr. Reid was 
adopted as one of its members, presented strong attrao- 
tjons to reconcile him to his change of situation. Rob- 
ert Simsouy the great restorer of ancient geometry, was 
still alive ; and, although far advanced in years, preserved 
unimpaired his ardour in study, his relish for social re- 
laxation, and his amusing singularities of humour. Dr. 
Moor combiucd with a gaiety and a levity foreign to this 
climate, the profound attainments of a scholar and of a 
mathematician. In Dr. Black, to whose fortunate genius 
a new world of science had just opened, Reid acknowl- 
edged an instructor and a guide; and met a simplicity of 
manners congenial to his own. The Wilsons, both father 
and son, were formed to attach his heart by the similarity 
of their scientific pursuits, and an entire sympathy with 
his views and sentiments. Nor was he less delighted with 
the good humoured opposition which his opinions never 
failed to encounter in the acuteness of Millar, then in the 
vigour of youthful genius, and warm from the lessons of 
a different school. Dr. Leechman, the friend and biog- 
rapher of Hutcheson^ was the official head of the college ; 
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mai added Ihc weight or a venerable name to the reputa- 
(100 of a eomniunify, %»hich he had once adorned in a 
more active stafion.* 

Animated by the zeal of such aanoeiatett and bj tlie 
busy leenes which his new reiidenee presented in every 
department of useful industryt Dr. Reid entered on his 
fbnetions at Glasgow, with an ardour not eommon at the 
period of life» which he had now attained. His researches 
oonccming the human mind, and the principles of morals, 
which had occupied hut an inconsiderable space in the 
wide circle of science, allotted to him by his former ofHee, 
were extended and methodised in a course which employed 
Ave hours ever}* week, during six months ot the year: 
the example of his illustrious predecessort and the pre- 
Tailing topics of conversation around him, occasionally 
(nrned his thoughts to commercial poUtics, and produced 
aome ingenious essays on diflerent questions connected 
with trade, which were communicated to a private society 
of his academical friends : bis early passion for the math- 
ematical sciences was revived by the conversation of 
Simson, Moor, and the Mllsons ; and, at the age of fifty- 
fiTe» he attended the lectures of Black, with a juvenile 
cariosity and enthusiasm. 

As the substance of Dr. Beid's lectures at GlasgoWf at 
kast of that part of them which was most important and 
•riginalyhas been since given to the public in a more im- 
proved form, it is unnecessary for me to enlarge on the plan 
which he followed in the discharge of his offlcial duties. 
I shall therefore only observe, that besides his Specula- 
tions on the Intellectual and Active Powers of Man, and 
a System of Practical Ethics, his course comprehended 
•OBie general views with respect to Natural Jurisprudence, 
ud the fnodameatal principles of Politics. A few lee- 
tores OB Bbetoriey which were read, at a separate hour, 
to a flsore advanced class of students, formed a voluntary 
addition to the appropriate functions of his office, to 

*NouC. 
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wbich» it if probable, he was prompted rather by a wish 
to supply what was then a defieieney in the established 
eourse of edueatboy than by any prcdilectioB for a braoeh 
of study so foreign to his ordinary pursuits. 

The merits of Dr.Reid. as a public teacher, were de- 
rived chiefly from that rich fund of original and instmctp 
ire philosophy which is to be found in his writings ; and 
from his unwearied assiduity in inculcating principles 
which he conceived to be of essential importance to hu- 
man happiness. In his elocution and mode of instruetioDy 
there was nothing peculiarly attractive. He seldomf if 
ever, indulged himself in the warmth of extempore dis- 
course ; nor was his manner of reading calculated to in- 
crease the eflect of what he bad committed to writing. 
Such, however, was the simplicity and perspicuity of hit 
style; such the gravity and authority of his character; 
and such the general interest of his young hearers in the 
doctrines which he taught* that by the numerous audi- 
ences to which his instructions were addressed, he was 
beard uniformly with the most silent and respectful at- 
tention. On this subject, I speak from personal knowlr 
edge ; having had the good fortune, during a consideraUe 
part of the winter of 1772, to be one of his pupils. 

It does not appear to me, from what I am now able to 
recollect of the order which he observed in treating the 
difierent parts of bis subject, that he had laid much stress 
on systematical arrangement. It is probable, that he 
availed himself of whatever materials his private inquiries 
afforded, for his academical compositions ; without aim- 
ing at the merit of combining them into a whole, by a 
comprehensive and regular design ; aa undertaking, to 
which, if lam not mistaken, the established forms of bis 
university, consecrated by long custom, would have pre- 
sented some obstacles. One thing is eertain, that neitbar 
be nor his immediate predecessor ever published any gen- 
eral pro8pectii8 of their respective plans ; nor any heaili 
or outlines to assist their students in tracing the ^trains of 
thought which suggested their varioui transitions. 
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Tiie intereftty liowcver« excited by such details as these, 
•▼CD if it v/tve in my power to i*ender them more full and 
•atisfactory* must necessarily be tcm|iorary and local ; 
and I therefore hasten to obsenrations of a more general 
nature* on the distinguishing characteristics of Dr« Reid*s 
philosophical genius, and on the spirit and scope of those 
researches iihich he has bequeathed to posterity, con- 
eeniing the phenomena and laws of the human mind. la 
mentioning his first performance on this subjectf I have 
already anticifrnted a few remarks which are equally ap* 
plicable to his subsequent publications ; but the hints then 
suggested were too slight* to place in so strong a light as 
I could wish, the peculiarities of that mode of iuTcstiga- 
(ion, which it was the great object of his writings to rec- 
ommend and to exemplify. His own anxiety, to neglect 
nothing that might contribute to its farther illustration, 
induced him. while his health and faculties were yet en- 
tire, to withdraw from his public labours ; and to devote 
himself wholly to a task of more extensive and permanent 
utility. It was in the year 1780 that he carried this design 
into execution, at a period of life (for he was then sev- 
enty) when the infirmities of age might be supposed to 
account sofliciently for his retreat ; but when, in fact* 
neither the vigour of his mind nor of his body seemed to 
have snfiered any injury from time. The works which 
he published not many years aflerward, aflTord a suflleient 
proof of the assiduity with which he had availed himself 
of his literary leisure; his Essays on the Intellectual 
Powers of Man appearing in 1785 ; and those on the Ac- 
tive Powers in 1788. 

As these two performances are, both of them, parts of 
one great work, to which his Inquiry into the Iluman 
Mind may be regarded as the Introduction, I have reserved 
ftr this place whatever critical refliH!ttions I have to oflTer 
on his merits as an author ; conceiving that they would 
be more likely to produce their intended efieet, when pre- 
sented at once in a connected form, than if interspeiw^, 
neeording to a ohrondogieal order, vrith the deUils of a 
biographical narrative. 
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SECTION II. 

OB8EBTATIQN8 Olf THE SPIRIT AND SCOPE OF PR. HEID'S 

PIIILOSOPUir. 

I HAVE already observed, that the distinguishing fea« 
tureof Dr. Reid's philosophy, is tlie systematical steadi- 
ness, with which he has adhered in his inquiries, to that 
plan of investigation which is delineated in the Novuni 
Orgaoon, and which has been so happily exemplified in 
physics by Sir Isaac Newton and his Tollowers. To rec< 
ommend this plan as the onlyefiectual method of enlarg- 
ing our knowledge of nature, was the favourite aim of siU 
his studies, and a topic on which he thought he could not 
enlarge too much, in conversing or corresponding with 
his younger friends. In a letter to Dr. Gregory, ^hich 
I have perused, he particularly congratulates him, upoQ 
his acquaintance with lord Bacon's works ; adding, *< I 
am very apt to measure a man*s understanding, by the 
opinion he entertains of that author.*' 

It were perhaps to be wished, that he had taken a littlo 
more pains to illustrate the fundamental rules of that 
logic, the value of which he estimated so highly ; muro 
especially, to point out the modifications with which it 
is applicable to the science of mind. Many important 
hints, indeed, connected with this subject, may be collect- 
ed from diflfbrent parts of his writings ; but I am inclined 
to think, that a more ample discussion of it in a prelimi- 
nary dissertation, might have thrown light pn the scope 
of many of his researches, and obviated some of the most 
plausible objections ^bich have been stated to his con* 
elusions. 

It is not, however, my intention at present, to attempt 
to supply a desideratum of so great a magnitude ; an un- 
dertaking which, I trust, will find a more convenient 
place, in the fiipther prosecution of those specul^tioQ4 
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with respect to the Intelleetual Pbweri which I have 
mireadj submitted to the public. Tlie detached remarks 
which follow* are oflered merely at a supplement to what I 
have stated comsertiin|[^ the uature and object of this braneh 
of study, in the introduction to the Philosopliy of the Hu- 
man Mind. 

The influence of Bacon's genius on the subsequent 
progress of physical discovery, has been seldom fairly 
appreciated ; by some writers almost entirely overlook- 
ed ; and by others considered as the sole cause of the ref- 
ormation in science which has since taken place. Of these 
two extremes, the latter certainly is the least wkle of the 
truth ; for in the whole history of letters, no other indi- 
iriduml can be mentioned, whose exertions have had so in- 
disputable an eflect in forwarding the intellectual progress 
of mankind. On the other hand, it muy be acknowledged, 
that before the era when Bacon ap|4ared, various phi- 
losophers in diflerent parts of Europe had struck into the 
right path ; and it may perhaps be doubted, whether any 
one important rule with respect to the true method of in- 
vestigation be contained in his works, of which no hint 
ean be traced in those of his predei^essors. His great 
merit lay in concentrating their feeble and scattered 
lights; fixing the attention of philosophers on the distin* 
gnishing characteristics of true and of false science, by a 
felicity of illustration peculiar to himself, seconded by 
the commanding powers of a bold and figurative eloquenoe. 
The method of investigpition which be recommended bad 
been previously followed in every instance, in which any 
solid diseovery had been made with respect to the laws 
of nature; but it bad been followed accidentally, aad 
without any regular preconceived design ; and it was re- 
served for him to reduce to rule and method what othen 
had efibeted, either fortuitously, or from some momentary 
glimpse of the truth. It is justly observed by Dr. Reklf 
that 'Uhe man who first discovered that eold freexet 
water, and that heat turns it into vapour, proceeded on 
the same general principle by which Newton disoovered 
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die law of gravitatioii and the properties of liglit. Hit 
BegtilsD Pbiloaophandi are maiims of eommon seDSOf and 
are praetised every day in ooDimon life; and be who phi- 
losophizes by other rules, either eoneeming the material 
ay stem or eoneenuDg the iniiid« mistalies his aim/' 

These remarks are not intended to detraet from the 
just glory of Baoon ; for they apply to all those* without 
exeeption^ who have systematized the prineiples of any of 
the arts. Indeed, they apply less forcibly to him, than 
to any other philosopher whose studies have been directed 
to objects analogous to his ; inasmuch as we know of do 
art, of which the rules have been reduced snceessfuliy 
into a didactic form, when the art itself was as much in 
infaoey as experimental philosophy was when Baooa 
wrote. Nor must it be supposed, tliat the utility was 
small of thus attempting to systematize the accidental 
processes of unenlightened ingenuity, and to give to the 
noblest exertions of human reason, the same admntagef 
of scientifio method, which have contributed so much to 
ensure the success of genius in pursuits of inferior im- 
portance. The very philosophical motto which Reynolds 
has so happily prefixed to his Academical Discourses^ 
admits, on this occasion, of a still more appropriate ap- 
plication : ** Omnia fere qusD prieeeptis continentur ab la- 
geniosis hominibus Sunt ; sed casu quodam magis quam 
seientia. Ideoque doetrina ct animadversio adbibenda 
est, ot ea qute interdum sine ratione nobis occurroDt, 
semper in nostra potestate sint ; ct quoties res postula- 
verit, a nobis ex prseparato adbibeantur.'* 

But although a few superior minds seem to have beea 
in some measure predisposed for that revolution in seieneOf 
which Bacon contribnted so powerfully to accomplish, the 
ease was very different with the great majority of those 
who were then most distinguished for learning and talents. 
His views were plainly too advanced for the age in which 
he lived ; and, that he was sensible of this himself, ap- 
pears from those remarkable passages, in which he styles 
Umsetf ^the servait ef posterity,'' and «« bequeaths Us 
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fame to future times.** Ilobbes* wbo io hisearlj youthf 
had enjojed hh frieodihip, speaks, a eoDsiderable tine 
after Itaeon's deaib« of experimental philosopliy, in terois 
of eootempt i influeoced probably* not a little* by the tea- 
dency he perceived in the indiietive method of inquirjt to 
undermine the foundations of that fabrio of skeptieism 
vhich it was the great object of his labours io rear. Nayt 
even during the course of the last century, it has bem 
less from Bacon's own speculations* than from the exam- 
ples of sound invest Igalion exhibited by a few eminent 
meUf who profeshcd to follow him as their guide* that tbo 
practical spirit of his writings has been cauglit by the 
multitude of physical experimentalists over Europe | 
truth and good sense descending gradually* in this as in 
other instances* by tlie furce of imitaiion and of early 
habit, from the higher oi-drrs of intellect to the lower. In 
some parts of the continent* more especially* the circula- 
tion of Bacon*s philosopbical works has been surfiriningly 
slow. It is doubt ful wlictlier Des Cartes himself ever 
perused them; and as lute as the year 1739, if we may 
credit Montucia* they were very littlo known in France. 
The introductory discourse prt*fixed by 0*Alenibert to 
the Enoyelopedle, lirht recouimendcd them, in that eoun- 
try, to general attention. 

The change which has taken place during the twalast 
eenturies, in the plan of physical research, and the sue* 
cess which has so remarkably attended it* could not fail 
to suggest an idea* that something analogous might proba- 
bly be accomplished at a future piM'iod, with respect to the 
phenomena of the intellectual worhl. And aocordioglyy 
various hints of this kind may be traced in ditferent att« 
thors, since the era of Newt<m*s discoveries. A memo- 
rable instance occurs in the prediction with which thai 
great man concludes his Optics ; •' That it natural philoa* 
ophy, io all its parts, by pursuing the inductive methodf 
shall at length be |H*rfected, the bounds of moral |ihllot* 
ophy will also be enlarged.'' Similar remarks may be 
found in other publications | particularly ia Mr. HuoM'a 
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Tieaiite of Huiimui Nature, where the subject is enlarged 
oo with mtteb ingenuity. As far, however, as I am able 
tojudgeftDr.Beid was the first who eoneeived justly and 
elearly the analogy between these two different branehes 
of hunAn knowledge ; deBning with precision the distinct 
proviaees of observation and of reflection, in furnishing 
the data of all our reasonings concerning matter and 
mind ; and demonstrating the necessity of a careful sep- 
aration between the phenomena which they respectively 
exbibitf while we adhere to the same mode of philoso* 
phiaing in investigating the laws of both. 

That so many philosophers should have thus missed 
their aim, in prosecuting the study of the human mind, 
will appear the less surprising, when we considert in how 
many difficulties, peculiar to itself, this scienee is involv- 
ed. It is sufficient at present to mention those which 
arise^from the metaphorical origin of all the words which 
express the intellectual phenomena ; from the subtle and 
fugitive nature of tlie objects of our reasonings ; from 
the habits of inattention we acquire, in early life, to the 
subjects of our consciousness ; and from the prejudices 
which early impressions and associations create to warp 
our opinions. It must be remembered, too, that in the 
scienee of mind ; so imperfectly are its logical rules as yet 
understood ! we have not the same checks on the abuses 
of our reasoning powers, which serve to guard us against 
error in our other researches. In physics, a speculative 
mistake is abandoned, when contradicted by facts which 
strike the senses. In mathematics, an absurd or incon- 
sistent conclusion is admitted as a demonstrative proof of 
a faulty hypothesis. But, in those inquiries which relate 
to the principles of human nature, the absurdities and in- 
consisteneies to which we are led by almost all the sys- 
tems hitherto proposed, instead of suggesting corrections 
and impfftgvements on these systems* have too frequently 
had the e&ct of producing skepticism with respect to all 
of them alike. How melancholy is the confession of 
Home ! ** The intens* vi^w of these nmnifold eontradie- 
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tioBi and imperreetuHis in human reafoOf hat to wraagbt 
«pon me, anil healed my bi-ain. that I am ready to rtgeat 
all belief and reasoning* and ean look upon no ophuoa 
even as more probable or likely than another*** 

Under these dinoouragemeiits to this branch of slndyt 
it affords some comfort to reflect on the great nomber of 
important facts with respect to the mind, which are seat* 
tered in the writings of philosophers. As the sulyeet of 
•or inquiry here lies within our own breast, a considera- 
Ue mixture of truth may be expected even in those syi- 
terns which arc most erroneous ; not only because a aw»» 
tier of men ean scarcely be long imposed on by an hypoth- 
esis which is perrectly groundless, concerning the olffoeCs 
•f their own consciousness ; but beeause it is general^ 
by an alliance with truth and with the original prineiplee 
of hnman nature, that prejudices and associations prodnoo 
their cflR^ts. Perhaps it may CTcn be afflrmed, that oar 
progress in this research depends less tm the degree of 
onr imiustry and iuTcntion, than on our sagacity and good 
■enso in separating old discoveries from the errors whioli 
have been blended with them ; and on that candid and 
dispassionate temper that may prevent ns firom being led 
astray by the love of novelty, or the aflbetation of sing«« 
larity* In this respect, the science of mind possesoes a 
very important advantage over that which relates to the 
laws of the material world. The former has been cul- 
tivated with more or less success in all ages and comi* 
tries: the facts which serve as the basis of the latter 
have, with a very few exceptions, been collected during the 
course of tlio two last centuries. An observatitm similar 
to this is applied to systems of Ethics by Mr. Smith, is 
his account of the theory of Manticvillc ; and the ilios* 
tration he gives t»f it may be extended with equal propri* 
oty to the science of mind in generaL *• A system of Nat* 
aral Philosophy," he remarks, •• may appear very phae- 
ible, and be, for a long time, very generally received 1m 
the world, and yet have no foundation in nature, nor aay 
soKofrcsofldilaDoctothotrath. Bat it it otherwise with 
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■jftemft of Moml Philotopb j. When a traveller gives aft 
aeeoaat cyf •ome distant ooanli79 lie may impose opoa our 
ofeduKty the most grooodless and absurd fictions as th^ 
most eertaio matters of fact; but when a person pretends 
t^ ialbrm us of what passes in our neighbourhood, and of 
die affairs of the very parish we live iut though here too^ 
if we are so careless as not to examine things with aar 
awn ejeSf he may deceive us in many respects ; yet the 
g r m C efl t falsehoods which he imposes on us must hear 
some resemblance to the truth, and must even have a co»- 
aiderable mixture of truth in them*'' 

TIaese considerations demonstrate the essential import* 
\p in this branch of study, of forming, at the commenoo*- 
of our inquiries^ just notions of the criteria of trae 
and Cslse science^ aad of the rules of philoso[diical invest 
ligation. They demonstrate, at the same time, that aa 
attention to tlie rules of philosophizing, as they are exem* 
|dified in the physical researches of Newton and his fol* 
lowersf although the best of all preparations for an ea* 
aaunation of the mental phenomena, is but one of the 
steps necessary to ensure our success. On an accurata 
eamparison of the two subjects, it might probably appease 
thfU after this preliminary step has been gained, the most 
arduous part cifi the process still remains. One thing is 
certain, that it is not from any defect in the power of 
ratiocinatioB or deduction, that our speculative erroia 
cbisfly arise ; u fact of which we have a decisive proof in 
the facility witli which most students may be taught the 
BuUbomatical and physical sciences, when compared with 
the difficulty of leading their minds to the truth on qaa»» 
tions of morals and polities. 

The logioal rules which lay the foundation of sound 
and useful eonelusions concerning the laws of this intetw 
aal world, although not altogether overlooked I9 laid 
Bacon* were plainly not the principal object of his woriL; 
and what he has written on the subject, consists chie^ 
of detached bints dropped casually in the course of other 
speeulations* A eompreheasire Tiew of the soieiicos ani 
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mrts dependent on the philosophy of the baman miod, tx* 
Ubiting the relations wiiieh they bear to eaeh other, and 
to the general system of haman knowledgot wonM Ibrm 
a natural and useful introduetlon to the study of these 
logieal prineiples ; but soeh a view remains still a desfde- 
nUum* after all the advances made toward it by Baeon 
and D'Alembert. Indeed, in the present improved state 
of things* much is wanting to complete and perfeet that 
more simple part of their intellectual map which relates 
to the material uniTcrsc. Of the inconsiderable progress 
hitherto made toward a just delineation of the method to 
be pursued in studying the mental phenomena* no other 
eridenee is necessary than this ; that the sources of error 
and false judgment so peculiarly connected, in consequence 
of the association of ideas* with studies in which our best 
interests are immediately and deeply concerned* baTe 
never yet been investigated with such accuracy* as to af* 
ford efiectual aid to the student, in his attempts to conn* 
teraet their influence. One of these sources alone* that 
which arises from the imperfections of langimge* fomishet 
an exception to the general remark. It attracted* for* 
tanately* the particular notice of Locke* whose observa- 
tions with respect to it* compose* perhaps* the most val- 
aable paK of his philosophical writings ; and* since the 
time of Condillao* the subject has been still more tieeply 
analyzed by others. Even on this article* much yet re- 
mains to be done ; but enough has been already aeeom- 
pUshed to justify the profound aphorism in which Bacon 
pdnted it out to the attention of his followers : •* Crednnt 
hoBsines ratiooem suam verbis iniperare ; sed fit etiam at 
verba vim suam super rationem retorqueant.^* 

Into these logieal diseus»ions eoncenring the means of 
advaneing the philosophy of human natore* Dr. Reid hat 
seldom entered; and still more rarely has he indulged 

* This p«swg^ of Bacon forint the motto to a very iogeniout aod phM^ 
Mpbieal ditterUtion, lately poblithcd by M. Prevott of (tenwa, entitled, 
*• Det Signet eoHMg^ rekU?c«iMi k Iciir Uflnettoe wr U fbrraftkni det 
U6«t." Psris* tA S. 
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himself in tracing the numerous relations, by which this 
philosophy is connected with the practical business of 
lift. But he has done what was stil^ more essential at the 
time he wrote : he has exempHGed, with the happiest 
•aecess, that method of investigation by which alone any 
solid progress can be made ; directing his inquiries to a 
subject which forms a necessary groundwork for the 
labours of his successors ; an analysis of the various 
powers and principles belonging to our constitution. Of 
the importance of this undertaking, it is sufficient to 
observe, that it stands somewhat, although I confess 
not altogether, in the same relation to the different 
branches of intellectual and moral science, such as gram- 
mar, rhetoric, logic, ethics, natural theology, and politics, 
in which the anatomy of the human body stands to the 
diflbrent branches of physiology and pathology. And as 
« course of medical education naturally, or rather neces* 
sarily, begins with a general survey of man's animal 
frame; so, I apprehend, that the proper, or rather the 
essential preparation of those studies which regard our 
nobler concerns, is an examination of the principles which 
belong to man as an intelligent, active, social, and moral 
being. Nor does the importance of such an analysis rest 
here ; it exerts an influence over all those sciences and 
arts which are connected with the material world ; and 
the philosophy of Bacon itself, while it points out the 
road to physical truth, is but a branch of the philosophy 
of the human mind. 

The substance of these remarks is admirably expressed 
by Mr. Hume in the following passage ; allowances being 
made for a few trifling peculiarities of expression, bor- 
rowed from the theories which were prevalent at the 
time when he wrote : << 'Tis evident, that all the sciences 
have a relation, greater or less, to human nature, and 
that, however wide any of them may seem to run from it, 
they still return back by one passage or another. Even 
mathenmtics, natural philosophy, and natural religion, 
are in some measure dependent on the science of man ; 
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•hiee tbej lie mider the eogoisanee of mom mud ore Jttdg- 
od of bj their powers and fkottliiet. It is impossiUe to 
tdl wliat ehanges and improTements we might nake is 
these seienees, were we thoroughly aeqaainted with the 
extent and foree of hnman nnderslanding* and eould ex- 
plain the nature of the ideas we employ^ and of the ope- 
rations we perform in our reasonings. 

** Iff therefore, the seien^s of mathenrnties, natoral 
philosophy, and natural religion, ha^e soeh a dependenee 
on the knowledge of man, what may be expeeted in the 
other seienoes, whose eonneetion with human nature is 
iMire elose and intimate ? The sole end of logie is to ex- 
plain the principles and operations of our reasoning fae- 
sdty, and the nature of our ideas : morals and oriticism 
regard our tastes and sentiments : and polities eonsider 
men as united in soeiety, and dependent on each other. In 
these four soienees of logie, morals, oritieism and politiety 
is eomprehended almost OTery thing which it eaa any way 
import OS to be acquainted with, or which can tend either 
to the improTcment or ornament of the human mind. 

** Here then, is the only expedient fVom which we can 
liope for sueoess in our philosophical researches ; to leare 
tlie tedious, lingering method, which we have hitherto 
MIowed ; and instead of taking, now and then, a castle 
or Tillage on the frontier, to march up directly to the cap- 
ital or centre of these seienoes, to human nature itself; 
which being once masters of, we may every where else 
hope for an easy victory. From this station, we may ex- 
tend our conquests over all those soienees which more 
intimately eooeem human life, and may afterward pro- 
ceed at leisure to discover more fully those which are the 
objects of pure curiosity. There is no question of im- 
portance, whose decision is not comprised in the soienoe 
of man ; and there is none which can be decided with uqr 
certainty, before we becomo acquainted with that sei- 
eaee. 

To prepare the way fbr the accomplishment of the do* 
sign so fiirelbly reeommeaded in the teegoing qootatioa. 
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hj exemplifying, in an analysis of our most iroportanl 
intelleetiial and aetive prinoiples, the onlj method of 
earrying it sueeessfully into exeeution» was the great ob- 
jeet of Dr. Beid, in all his various philosophieal puUiea- 
tions. In examining these prineiplesy he had chiefly ia 
▼lew a Tindieation of those fundamental laws of belief 
which form the groundwork of human l^nowledgef against 
the attaolcs made on their authority in some modem sys« 
tems of skepticism ; leaving to his successors the mote 
agreeable task of applying the philosophy of the mind to 
its practical uses. On the analysis and classification of 
oor powers, which he has proposed, much room for im* 
provement must have been left in so vast an undertaking! 
but imperfections of this kind do not necessarily affeei 
the justness of his conclusions, even where they may sug* 
gest to future inquirers the advantages of a simpler ar- 
rangement, and a more definite phraseology. Nor muat 
it be forgotten, that, in consequence of the plan he hai 
followed, the mistakes which may be detected in particular 
parts of his works, imply no such weakness in the fabrie 
he has reared, as might have been justly apprehended^ 
had he presented a connected system founded on gratui* 
tons hypotheses, or on arbitrary definitions. The detee* 
tions, on the contrary, of his occasional errors, may bo 
expected, from the invariable consistency and harmony 
of truth, to throw new lights on those speculations whieh 
lie has conducted with greater success ; as the correction 
of a particular mis-statement in an authentic history, is 
often found, by completing an imperfect link, or reeoa-> 
eiling a seeming contradiction, to dispel the doubts whieb 
hung over the most faithful and accurate details of the 
narrative. 

In Dr.Reid*8 first performance, he confined himself 
entirely to the five senses, and the principles of our na^ 
tore necessarily connected with them ; reserving the fur- 
ther prosecution of the subject for a future period. At 
that time, indeed, he seems to have thought, that a mora 
eonprehiensive examination of the mind was an enterpriie 
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too great for one individual. << The powers,^ he obserreif 
*< of momoryf of imagioalioo^ of tastOf of reasoDiDgt of 
moral perceptiont the will* the passioDt, the affisetiontf 
and all the active powers of the soulf present a boondlesi 
ield of philosophical disqaisiliont which the author of this 
Inquiry is fur from thinking himself able to explore with 
aeooraey. Many authors of ingennityf ancient and mod* 
em* have made incursions into this vast territoi^* and 
have communicated useful observations; but there k 
reason to believe* that those who have pretended to give 
OS a map of the whole* have satisfied themselves with a 
very inaccurate and incomplete survey. If Galileo had at- 
tempted a complete system of natural philosophy* he had 
probably done little service to mankind ; but* by coafln* 
ing himself to what was within his comprehension* bo 
laid the foundation of a system of knowledge* which rises 
by degrees, and does honour to the human understanding. 
Newton^ building upon this foundation* and in like man- 
ner* confining his Inquiries to the law of gravitation* and 
the properties of light* performed wonders. If he had 
attempted a great deal more* he had done a great deal 
less* and perhaps nothing at ail. Ambitious of following 
such great examples* with unequal steps* alas ! and un- 
equal force* wc have attempted an inquiry into one little 
earner only* of the human mind ; that comer which seems 
to be most cxposeil to vulgar oliservation* and to be rooti 
easily comprehended ; and yet, if wc have delineated it 
justly* it must be acknowledged* that the accounts here- 
tofore given of it were very lame* and wide of the truth/* 
From these observations* when compared with the mag- 
nitude of the work which the author lived to exeeutey 
there is some ground for supposing, that* in the progress 
of his researches, he became more and more sensible of 
the mutual connection and dependence which exists amoag 
the conclusions wc form concerning the various prinel* 
pies of human nature ; even concerning those which seea» 
•B a Bupcrfieial view* to have the miMt remote relation t* 
each other. And it was fortanato ftr the wwUf thaltfai 
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this reipecty he was induced to extend his views so far 
beyond the limits of his original design. His examination, 
indeed, of the powers of external perception, and of the 
questions immediatelj connccled with them, bears marks 
of a still more minute diligence and accuracy than appear 
in some of his speeulations concerning the other parts 
of our frame; and what he has written on the former 
subject, in his Inquiry into the Human Mind, is evidently 
more highly finished both in matter and form, than the 
volumes which he published in his more advanced years. 
The value, however, of these is inestimable to future ad- 
venturers in the same arduous undertaking ; not only, in 
oonsequence of the aids they furnish as a rough draught 
of the field to be examined, but, by the example th^ 
exhibit of a method of investigation on such subjects, 
hitherto very imperfectly understood by philosophers. It 
is by the originality of this method, so systematically 
pursued in all his researches, still more tlian by the im- 
portance of his particular conclusions, that he stands so 
conspicuously distinguished among those who have hith- 
erto prosecuted analytically the study of man. 

I have heard it sometimes mentioned, as a subject of 
regret, that the writers who have applied themselves to 
this branch of knowledge, have, in general, aimed at a 
great deal more than it was possible to accomplish ; ex* 
tending their researches to all the difierent parts of our 
constitution, while a long life might be well employed in 
examining and describing the phenomena connected with 
any one particular faculty. Dr. Beid, in a passage already 
quoted from his Inquiry, might have been supposed to 
give some countenance to this opinion ; if his own subse- 
quent labours did not so strongly sanction the practice in 
question. The truth, I apprehend, is, that such detach- 
ed researches eoncerning the human mind, can seldoip be 
attempted with much hope of success ; and that those 
wli9 have recommended them, have not attended suffi- 
eiently to the oircumstances which so remarkably distin- 
gviili this studyf from that wliich has for its ol^ct the 
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philoeophy of the material world. A few renarkf is 
lUttstralioo of Ibis proposition seem to me to be neeestaiyt 
in order to justify tbe reasomiUeness of Or. Beid*s aoder- 
takiog ; and they will be found to apply with still greater 
foreOf to the labours of sucbt as may wish to avail them- 
selves of a similar analysis in explaining the varieties ef 
human genius and eharaeter, or in developing the latent 
eapacities of the youthful mind. 

One consideration of a more general nature is» in the 
first piaeei worthy of notice ; that in the Infancy of eveiy 
science* the grand and fundamental desidtratum is a bold 
and comprehensive outline ; somewhat for the same rem- 
son» thatt in the cultivation of an extensive conntryt fbr* 
ests must be cleared, and wildernesses reclaimed, before 
the limits of private property are fixed with accnracji 
and long before the period, when the divisions and sub* 
divisions of separate possessions give rise to the details 
of a curious and refined husbandry. The speculations ot 
lord Bacon embraced all the objects of human knowledge. 
Those of Newton and Boyle were confined to physics ; bnt 
included an astonishing range of the material universe. 
The labours of their successors in our own times, have 
been employed with no less zeal, in pursuing those more 
particular, but equally abstruse investigations, in which 
they were unable to engage, for want of a sufllcicnt stook* 
both of facts and of general principles ; and which did 
not perhaps interest their curiosity in any considerable 
degree. 

If these observations arc allowed to hold to a certain 
extent with respect to all the sciences, they apply in a 
more peculiar manner to the sul^eets treated of in Dr. 
field's writings ; subjects which are all so intimately eos- 
neeted, that it may be doubted, if it be possible to invoa- 
tigate any one completely, without some general acquaint- 
ance, at least, with the rest. Even the tlieory of the un- 
derstanding may receive important lights from an exam- 
ination of the active and the moral powers ; the state €t 
which in the mind of eveiy individnal, will be found In 
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R powerrul influence on IiU inlelkiiliial obiiri 
wbUci on the other bind, hii hccot^U- oital^sU of ibu fa»> | 
■Ities of the u ml er Bland ing, vrofil<) iiruhubly ^o Tav to o^ 1 
viale (lie nkeplical dilHvulties whi/^b have be«n »lart^i 
ti eoncerning tho origin of our tnorat iilraK. ll aJKj 
pears to me, (tiereroi^, ib»t, nhatcvrr lie (he tk'|iartmeoC .1 
•r meatal science ibat we propose nioro {lartivnUrly t 
culUrale. it is necesiary to begin with a survey of bumi 
natan in all its various partt> ; studviug tlieio parts, bo^ 
ever, ool so much on their own account, as with a rcf% 
ence to the applications of ivbich our conclusions arc sufei 
oeptibic to our favourite purpoiie. The researebes of Dr. ' 
B«!id. when constilcrcil carefully in the relation nhieb 
tbe.T bear to each other, afford numberless illuatralionB 
oflhe irulh of tliis remark. His leading design wasevi* 
deally (o overthrow (be modern system of skeptioisn; 
and al every successive step of bis progress, new and bd- 
expvcted liglits break in on bis fundamental principles- 
It h. however, cbicfly in their practical application to 
the conduct of tbc understanding, and (he culture of ibc 
lK»rl . Ihnt sneb partial views arc likely to be dangerous ; 
ftr here they lend not only to mis^lcad our thcorctJeat con- 
dostons, but tocouDfcract our improvement and happinesi. 
Of this I am so fully eonvincetl, that the most faulty 
tltrorirs of human nature, provided only they embraee 
the whole of il, appear to me less mischievous in their 
probable etn^ots, than those more accurate ami miuroscop- 
ieal re^CHrcbes which arc habitually confined to one p*r- 
tieular enrncr of onr constitution. It Is easy to conceive 
tliat where the attenlioo is wholly engrossed witb the fn- 
telleclual powers, (be moral principles will be in danger 
of running to waste : and it is no less certain, on the other 
band, that, liy confining our care to the moral canstim- 
tion alone, we may sutler the understanding to remain 
ntider (he influence of unhappy prejudices, and destitute 
oflhovc Just and enlightened views, without which ()>e 
Vonbiest dispositions arc of little use, either to ourselves 

BJety. An exclusive alteutioo to an; one of the sub* 
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ordimite parts of our frame, to the eultnre of taste, fbr 
e3cample» or of the arguineatatire powers, or ereo to the 
refinemeDt of our moral sentiments and feelings, most be 
attended with a hazard proportlonallj greater. 

** In forming the human oharaeter,'' says Bacon» in a 
passage whioh lord Bolingbroke has pronounced to be one 
of the finest and deepest in his writings, << we must not 
proceed, as a statuary does in forming a statue, who works 
sometimes on the face, sometimes on the limbs, sometimes 
on the folds of the drapery ; but we must proceed, and 
it is in our power to proceed, as nature does in forming 
a flower, or any other of her productions ; she throws oat 
altogether, and at once, the whole system of being, and 
the rudiments of all the parts. Rudimenta partium om- 
niitm simul parit el producif .^^* 

Of this passage, so strongly marked with Bacon's ca- 
pacious intellect, and so richly adoraed with his « philo- 
sophical fancy ,^'t I will not weaken the impressron by any 
comment ; and, indeed, to those who do not intuitive^ 
perceive its evidence, no comment would be useful. 

In what I have hitherto said of Dr. Reid's speculations, 
f have confined myself to such general views of the scope 
of his researches, and of his mode of philosophizing* ai 
seemed most likely to fiicilitate the perusal of his works 
to those readers who have not been much conversant with 
these abstract disquisitions* A slight review of some of 
the more important and fundamental olyeetioas wbieh 
have been proposed to his doctrines, may, I hope, be use- 
fol as a farther preparation for the same course of study. 
Of these objeetions, the four following appear to me 
to be chiefly entitled to attention* 

i. That he has assumed gratuitously in all bis reasoa* 
i^^ that theoi7 eoneeming the human soul, which the 
■ehene of materialism calls in question* 

* la die forepiing ptrtgriph. I har« IwrroweU, with a Tcrj triSinf altor- 
atioB, lord Bolingbroke't vonb» in t beftutiful panphrate od Bacoo't re- 
8m hit Idea of a PatrkA Kieg. 



t An expreitioa applied bj Otbhoa to the cloqtteiiee of Bnrke. 
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r pliilo* 



S doub' 



St. That Ilia views tend (o ilatap llie anlotir < 
•opbical curiosilj, by slating &■ uUiniitle lactn, phcooM 
«&a wliiefa may be resu!»ed into iiriiM!i[iIcf more Hitnpli 
and j^iKrit). 

S. 'Iliat, b; an unneufSBar; niulliiilicaliun ol' uriginall 
«r inuiiivlivf^ prioviiilcH, lie Ims brought the tvience of i 
■niDil into u slate more pefplexed anJ uusali!.rac(ory, tin 
Uiat io wliicli it was left by Ltieke and Uia 8ue«cs»or». 

4. 'VUm his pliiloaophj'. b}' ftniit^lioniiig an appeal fViH»l 
tbe dpci.fcions of the learned (othe voieeoftbe ntullUud^r] 
H Dnfavouroblo to a spirit of Tree inquirj', and Icndi ■ 
ditimial stability to popular errors. 

i. With rcsjK-pt to Dr. Rcid's supposed asaumplioo of 
S doubtful h,vpotli«!iis concerning (be niilurr of the ltiink> 
sentient prinoiple, it is almokt snffieienl for me to 
c, that the charge isdireoled against (hat Trry point 
lis philosophy in which it is most completely invuU 
ible. Hie tircunislnnee which peculiarly ehameter- 
ixes the iniluetlve •icitinee of mind is, (bat it professes to 
abstain front all speeulations concerning its naitire and 
■avrnve; oonRnIng the attention entirely to pftmonwna, 
for which we have the evidence of eonsciousness, and to 
fbe laws by which Ihcue phenomena are regulated. Id 
this mpeot. il differs e(]ually, in its scope, from tbc pneu- 
aalologieal diseussions uf the schools ; and from the no 
less visionarj' theories, so loudly vaunted by the physiclog- 
ieal metaphysicians of more modem times. Comparril 
vilb the first, it differs, as the in<|uiries of the mechunieal 
philosophers eonoeruing the laWH of moving bodies, diflTer 
from the discussions of the ancient sophiiits conorroing 
the existence and the nature of motion. Campared with 
the other, the difference is analogous to what tixists be- 
tween the uoncliisions of Newton concerning tbo law cf 
gntvllation, and his qiiery concerning the invisible ether 
of whleh be supposed it might, possibly, be the etfecl. Hie 
&c1i which this inductive science aims at ascertaiaiiigi rest 
on their own proper evidence ; an evidence unconnected 
vilb ail tfaese hypotheses, and which would uoi, ia (be 

TOI,. I. C 
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•nftUest degTMf be afleeted» althoogh Che Inatb of mmj 
one of tkem should be fuUjr ettaUisbed. It it noC« tbera- 
fbrof on aeooant of its ioeoDiitteiicjr with aqy fiiYoorilo 
opinioot of my owd» Chat I would oppose the ditquitiUoM 
either of aeliolaatie pneomalologjf or of pbydokgieal 
metaphytiet ; but because I consider them as mm kUa 
waste of time and geniuSf on questions where our eoaela- 
sioas can neither be fcrified nor overturned by an nppaal 
to experiment or obsenration* Sir Isaac Newton's qmtrj 
oonoeming the cause of gravitation was certainly not im^ 
eammstcnt with his own discoveries oonoeming its laws ; 
but what would have been the consequences to the worldp 
if he had indulged himself in the prosecution of hypotheC- 
ieal theories with respect to the former» instead of direetfaiff 
his astonishing powers to an investigation of the latter^ 

That the general spirit of Dr. Reid*s philosophy is hos- 
tile to the conclusions of the materialisti is indeed a faet : 
not, however, because his system re^ts on the contraiy 
l^pothesis as a fundamental principle, but because his in- 
quiries have a powerful tendency to wean the understand- 
ing gradually from those obstinate assooiations and prejis- 
diees» to which the common mechanical theories of mind 
•we all their plausibility. It is, in truth, much more 
ftom such examples of sound research concerning the 
laws of thought^ than from any direct metaphysical refa- 
tatioUff that a change is to bo expected in the opinions of 
those who have been accustomed to confound together two 
classes of phenomena, so completely and essentially dif- 
ferent. But this view of the sulyect does not belong to 
the present argument. 

It has been recommended of late, by a medical author 
of great reputation, to those who wish to study the hu- 
man mind, to begin with preparing themselves for the 
task by the study of anatomy. I must confess, I cannoC 
perceive the advantages of this order of investigation ; as 
the anatomy of the body does not seem to me more hkmlj 
to throw light on the philosophy of the mind^ than aa 
analysis of the mind to throw light on the physiology of 
the body. To aseertainf iadoedi the general laws €t their 
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Mmeotion fp«m fucli estaliHslird !]>' olisurvntron <ip ex- 
periment, is a i-oafonalil« and innst iolon-stin); ulijfcl of' 
philo an [lineal curioftity; anri in llih inqiiirj. wliioh vai 
Uag ago pruposted and recoinincnd«-<l by lord ilacon. n 
knowledge of llie oonatituiiao both of mind apd liaily !• 
iodiapcnBabl; rrqui§ilr ; but even liere, \f vtc wish tn prv- 
cecd on firm gi-aiind. the two olaaaes vf I'acd must I>e K^tt 
eompli-tclj distinct : bo that neither ol'tlintn may lie narp- 
ti or distorted, in CDnsc(jiirne« of tlioories ttiggested hy 
llieir supposed reiations or ansilogics.* Thua. in many 
of the phenomena, connected with custom and liahil. theiw 
it ample scope for investigating genera) laws, lioth with 
reBpeet to our mental and our corporeal frame ; but what 
light du we ilerive from sueh inlurniafion concerninn; lliis 
part of our cunslttulion as is contained in the ibllowing 
lenlenoe of Loeke? " Hahils seem lo bo hut trains of 
motion in the animal spirits, »hivh, once set a-going, con- 
tinue in the same steps (hey have been used to, which by 
often treading are worn into a smooth path." In like 
manner, (he laws which re|^nlate the connection betweon 
Ibe mind and our external organs, in the case of percop- 
tSon. hafe furnished a very fertile subject of examination 
to some of ibu best of our modern pbiloaopliers ; but how- 
impotent docs the genius of Newton itself appear, when 
il iltcnfpts to shout the gulf which separates the scosihte 
world, and the aeiitieut principle ? " Is not the sensoriura 
of animals," be asks in one of his queries. " the place 
where (be sentient substance is present, and to which tbo 
■easible species of things are brought through (he nerves 
awl brain, that they iiuiy be perceived by the mind girei- 
ent in that place?" 

Il ought to be nrmembered also, that this inquiry, with 
respect (o the laws regulating th« connection between our 
bodily orgnnizalion, and the phenomena sutijeeted to our 
own uonsftousnesB, is but one particular department of 
the philosophy of the mind,- and that there still remaini 

tftha Philo»[>hr or lit Human Mind, pp 11, 13. £■!. «Iit 
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a wide asd indeed bodndleflt regiom where all oar data 
Mutt lie obtained from oar own mental operatioat. fa 
examioingt for inttaaeei the powers of Judgment and fm^ 
toaiagf let anj pereoa of toaod underttanding, after po- 
mtiag tlM observationt of Baeon on tlie diflbront elaNOe 
of oar prejudieesy or tboie of Loel^e on the abate of wordif 
tara hit attention to tlM tpeeulationt of some of oar eon« 
tanporary theorittt ; and lie will at oaee pereeiro flkm 
dhtinetion between the two modes of investigation wkMi 
I wish at present to contrast. « Reasoning,*' says oM of 
the most iogenioust and original of tbesot *' is that opera- 
tion of the MMoHam, by which we excite two or many 
tribes of ideas | and then re-eieitc the ideas, hi whiei 
they diflbr or correspoad. If we determine this diflbreaaa^ 
It is called ju^ment ; if we in vain endeavoar to deCer« 
Milne it, it is called doubting. If we re-exeito the ideae 
ia wbieb they differ, it is called distinguishing ; if we ro> 
•xeite those in wliich they correspond, it is called eoo^* 
paring.*'* In what acceptation the word idea is toba 
aaderstood in the foregoing passage, may be learned from 
the following definition of the same author : ** The ward 
idea has various meanings in the writers of metaphysia: 
it is here used simply for those notions of external thiagB» 
widch our organs of sense bring us acquainted with orig^ 
iaally ; and is defined, a contraction or motion, or ooalg- 
aration of tiie fibres, which constitute the immediate ar- 
gaa of sense.'*! Mr. Hume, who was less of a physiola- 
gist thaa Dr. Darwin» has made use of a language by oa 
aseaas so theoretical and arbitrary ; but still witloly to* 
moved from the simplicity and precisioa essentially aaa^ 
essary in studies, where every thing di^eads oo the eaa* 
tioas use of terms. ** Belief," aecordiag to him, is •« a 
lively idea related to or associated with a present imprea> 
•iaa $ memory is the iaoBlty by whieb we repeat oar Ibh 
pressioosp so as that they retain a considerable degrea of 
their flrst vivacity, and are soreewbat iateroMdiate hetwist 
an idea and an impression." 

* Zoooonia, vol. i. p. ISl. 5d edit f n>Ui* ^^ ^ P^ tl, IS. 
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^^Hnordlng (u the vkvs ot Dr. RM. the lermv whicli 
^^^kg) ihe niinpli- powiTH of'tho mind, arc rotiHiiletTtl as 
mHuoepiible of ileidnilian or cxplnnalion ; Ihe word^, 
ftoling. Tur cxainpk, knowlrtlge, will, duuiilt belief, btiing 
in tiiis roipect au Llic tianie raoling with flic woHh. ((rc«n 
or icurlel. iwert or bitter. To the namea of these men- 
IkI 0|KrnlJons, all men annex some Dotioa>i more arlcm 
*ltslin«l I ami (br only vay of convtrying to tbcm notions 
more correct, i» b,T lenchin); Omm lo cscrciio their ono 
jnwers of rclleclion. Tlie definitions quoted from ilome 
■ad DarwiD) even if Ibcj were more unexeeplionablo iu 
palm of pbraseologv, WDuld, fbr tbenc reason*, be onphi- 
iHophica], as allompts to •liinplifj' whnt is ioi-apahle of 
MMlyais; but na tbey ai-(? actiisill.v itated, Ibev not only 
mralup truth in mystery, but lay a foundation, at the very 
Mtacl, fbr as erroneous theory. It is worth while to add. 
tlial of the two theories in iiuestion, that of Darwin, how 
inferior soever, in the esUmiition of competent Jude^s, as 
a {iliilosophieal work, is hy Air Ibe beat ealeulated lo im- 
pose on a very wide circle of readers, by iho mixture it 
oxhibil^ of crude aud visionary melaphyatcs, with ilitMO 
important facta and conoluaiona whieli might be expeoled 
from Ibe talenia and expeinenoc of such a writer, in llie 
prcsonl advaneed state of medical and pby^iolHgical 
seienoc. 'llic ijucafiona which liave liecn littberio ooa- 
tiMMl to a few, prepared for siteh diaruiiMuns by habits sf 
pfaihisopbieal study, are Ibua sHUmitled to (be conBidm»> 
Koot not only of the cultivnleil and enlightened miMli, 
which adorn thn ineilieal profesaion, but of the ball'ln- 
fonoeil muUidide who follow tlio medical trade: noria 
it t« be doiibiri). that many of tiieae will give tlieaaibor 
«rc«lil( upon bubjeets of which they feel themselvot ia- 
nomfWtent lo judge, for the same ability whieh he dii- 
playi within their own professional sphere. The hypolliel- 
ioal ptjneiples assumed by Buine are IntelligHile lo those 
ttnly whoarr familiai-iKcd to the language of the sehools; 
BBtl hii ingenuily and clegnnce, captivating a> they are 
L^MMV of tMte and refinement, possess slight attractions 
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to the majority of sueh as are most likely to be misled bj 
his eooelusions. 

After ally I do not apprehend that the physiotogleml 
theories eoneeming the mind, whieh ha^e made so moeh 
■else of late, will prodnee a Tory lasting impression. The 
qdeodonr of Dr. Darwin's accomplishments eouM not fkll 
to bestow a temporary importance on whatever opinions 
were saoetioned by his name ; as the chemical disooTeries 
which haTe immortalised that of Priestley, have, for a 
while, recalled from oUiyion the rcTcries of Hartley. 
Boty abstracting from these accidental instances, in which 
hnman reason seems to have held a retrograde eownm, 
there has certainly been, since the time of Des Cartes, a 
ooatiattal, and, on the whole, a very remarkable approach 
to the inductiTe plan of studying human nature. We may 
tiwee this in the writings even of those who profess to 
consider thought merely as an agitation of the hrain ; in 
the writings oMre particniariy of Hume aiid of HeWetitts ; 
both of whom, although they may have occasionally ex- 
presced thcmselres in an unguarded manner concerning 
the nature of mind, haTc, in their most useful and prae- 
tieal disquisitions, been prcYcntcd, by their own good 
sense, from blending any theory with respect to the 
etmes of the intellectual phenomena, with the history of 
ftets, or the inrestigation of general laws. The authors 
who Ibrm the most conspicuous exceptions to this grad« 
ual progress, eonsist chiefly of men, whose errors may be 
easily aocomited for, by the prejudices connected with 
tteir eireumseribed habits of obsenration and inquify ; of 
ibysiologistsy accustomed to attend to that part alone of 
tiM hnmaa frame, which the knife of the anatomist emw 
li^ open ; or of chemists, who enter on the analysis of 
thought, flvsh fVom the decompositions of the laborato* 
ry ; earryhig into the theory of mind itself, what Baooa 
expresrirely calls, •'the smoke and tarnish of the flimaoe.** 
Of the Talue of sueh pursuits, none can think more highly 
than myself ; but I must be allowed to obsenre, that tho 
■MMl distinguished pre-eminence in them does not 
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£); imply a capacity or eollectei) and abBtmcled re* 
declioDr or an und era landing siificiiar to the pnJudJcM 
of eurly UHsociulion, and the illusiouK uF popular language. 
I will not go so far as Cicero, when he ascribes to those 
nlio possess these adrantages, a more than ordioarj' vig- 
our of iDtcllcct; " Magni est ingcnii rcvocaru mcnlcin a 
•enaibus, et cogitationem a consiietudino abduccro." I 
would onlj claitu for ihem. the merit of palicol and cau* 
tious reseaiHih; and would exact from (lieir antagoniatt 
the aame qualinaations.* 

In otTcring llicie remarks. I have no wish to exftlt 
aayone branch of useful knowledge at llie expense of 
another, but to combat prejudices equally ratal to the 
progress oflht'n) all. With (he same view. I catiDot help 
taking notice of a prevailing, but very mistaken idea, that 
tlie formation of a liyputhelioal system is a stronger 
proof of inventive genius, than (he patient investigation 
of nature in tlio way of induction. To form a systenit 
appears to the young and inexperienced uiiderafaiiding, a 
■preies of creation; to ascend slowly to general Gondii^ 
rioas, from the observafiim and comparison of particular 
bets, is to comment servilely on the works of another. 

No opinion, surely, can be more groundless. To fix oa 
ft few principles, or even on a single principle, as the 
foundation of a theory; and by an artful statement of 
■Dpposeil facts, aided by a dexterous ust; of language, to 
give a plausible explanation, by means of it, of an im- 
mense number of phenomena ; is within the reach of moat 
men whose talents liave been a little exercised among 
ibc auhi'dties of the schools: whereas, to follow natun 
through all her varieties with a quick yet an esael eyaf 
to record fuilhrully what site exhibits, and (o record notk- 
ing wore ; to trace, amidst the diversity of her opeA- 
tions, the nimple and comprehensive laws by which (ley 
are regulated, and sometimes lo guess at (he bcoefijent 
pirposes to whicli they are aubaerrient ; may be M^ly^ ■ 
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ffMMBeed to Im the bigliMt effiirt oim erMtod imUlMh 
gmee. Andt acoordioglyf the nanber ef iagenioiu tbo» 
•ritU hMf ia everj agOf been gfMU; that of ioiumI phi- 
letephert hat heen wonderfally small ; or rathoTf they 
are only beghiBiag bow to haf e a gliaipae of their way* ia 
•oasequenee of the eombined lights furnished by their 
predeeessors. 

Des Cartes aimed at a eoropleto system of pbysies* d»- 
daoed d priori from the abstraet suggestioos of his ova 
reason: Newton aspired no higher, than at a fi^iiJiful 
M iatorpretation of nature,*' in a few of Ibe more general 
laws whieh she presents to our noCioe : and yet the iotel- 
leefiMil power displayed ia the Toluminous writings of 
the fhnaer Tanisbes into nothing, when eompared with 
vhat we nmy traee in a single page of the lattor. Oa 
this oeeasion a remark of lord Baeon appears singularly 
appedto ; that ** Alexander and Cesar, though they aeted 
vithoat the aid of magie or prodigy, performed explolto 
Ihat are truly greater thaa what fable reports af ki^g 
AHhar or Amadis de GauL'' 

I shall oaly add farther on this head, that the kst oh* 
•erration holds more strietly with respect to the philoso- 
phy of the human mind, than any other braneh of seieaee; 
isr there is no subject whatever, on which it is so casf 
to form theories ealeulated to impose on the multitude ; 
and none, where the diseovery of truth is attended with 
aa inaay difieulties. One great cause of this is, the aa- 
or theoretical terms eaftployed in ordiaary laa- 
to express cTery thing relating either to our intol- 
leeUmi or aetire powers ; in eonsequenee of which» spa- 
#iMit ax pl aaa t hws of the most mysterious phenomena bm^ 
ho givea to snperaeml inquirers ; while, al the same tiaiot 
Ibe labour td just hivestigation is mereased to an faieal- 
aahride degree. 

fU To alh^, that ^ this eireumseription of the fleld of 
aar iaq«iiries eooeemmg the mind tonds to damp the an- 
dour of philosophical curiosity,** is a charge not less ua- 
fbnaded than the former; inasmueh as eyeij physical 
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lRl|ttiry eoneerning Ihu mnli'rial worM la iJr<>Rmicr{bed 
1^ liintis |>refi>ely analogous. Jn nil our inveBti^tioni, 
whtili^vcr lhrii'subjc(>t may br, tliu basinrssuf pliilusoiihjr 
is eotifini-d to a tvfcrence of particular facu In oihcr fatttt 
move };eneml ; anil our most lUCcvsiFut resran-lics must 
ll knK<li tertnioalc in some law of nalure. ol'wUirh do 

ilairation caii be givpu. In iln appIi<>alion lo Dr. RrM. 
objeotion ha*. I (liink, bc-pn inorr> pointcdtv direeied 

linft Ilia rcasoninKs cuncprning the process ot* natarr in 
|Kr«rpiH>D; a part nriiisnriliii^ which, as it is orfundn- 
ncBlal iniporlanop la bis gcncritl ■ysli^ni. he bus lalrautrd 
wirh ptrvuliur care. 'I'hi* prxtili U. indeed, by no nieaDs 
flaiteriii)^ tu (he priile of those theuHbts, who profess lo 
explain every lliinfi: for it amounts to an aaknowlcilg- 
meot, (hat. after all the tights whioh anatomy and pbysi- 
olu)^ eup|ily, the infoniitilion vre obtain, by means of our 
lenses, oonc'erning the existence and the qualities of mnt- 
teri w nu less iueomprehen^iblf to our faculties, tbftn it 
appears to the most illiterate peasant; and llmt all wc 
have gained, is a more precise and complete aetjuaintaiice 
with some particulars in our animal er.onomy. highly in- 
teresting indeed when regarded in their proper l>glif> ai 
kcoesisions to our pbysieal knowledge^ but, oonsidrri-d in 
ooanecliun with the pbilosoph3' of llio mind, affording 
only a more accurate statement of tbc astonishing phe- 
nomena which wc would vainly endeavour to explain. 
This lan^uagc^ has been eburgcd, but mpsl unjustly aod 
i^orantly, with myglicism; for the same oharge may be 
brought, with e(|nal fairness, against all the most import- 
ant diseoveries In the sek'nees. ft wa^ in truth, the very 
dijeeiiua urged againut Newton, when his adversariea 
ooniended. that gravity was to lie ranked with the occult 
fuah'ltoiof tliesehuolmen. till its mecbaiiieni van te should 
he assigned ; and the answer given lo ibii uhjeelioo by 
Sir luiao Ncwion's eommentatnr. lUr. Maelaurin. may be 
literally applied, in the instance before u>, to ilio induc- 
lin; philosophy of tbo human ubd. 
roL. I. 7 
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** The opponents of Newton* flnding nothing to objee€ 
to his obsenrations and reasonings* pretended to ftod ft 
resemblanee between his doetrines and the exploded fen* 
ets of tiM schohistie philosophy.. They triumphed might* 
ily in treating gravity as an oeeult quality* beeanse he 
did not pretend to dediiee this principle fully from its 
cause I know not that erer it was made an ob- 
jection to the circulation of the blood* that there is no- 
small difficulty in accounting for it mcehanieally. Theyr 
too* who first extended gravity to air* vapour* and to all 
bodie» round the earth* had their praise ; though the 
eanse of gravity was as ofisoure as before ; or raUher ap- 
peared more mysUrione^ after they had shewn* that there 
was no body found near the earth* exempt ft*ora gravity, 
that might be supposed to bo its cause. Why* then-* were- 
his admirable discoveries* by which this principle wae 
extended over the universe* so ill relished by some phi- 
losophers ? The truth is* he had, with great evidence* 
overthrown the boasted schemes by which they pretended 
to unravel all the mysteries of nature; and the piiilos<h- 
phy he introdjieed* in place of them* carrying with it a 
sincere confession of our being far from a complete and 
perfect knowledge of it* eould not please those wlio had 
been accustomed to imagine themselves possessed of tlie 
eternal reasons and primary causes of all things. 

<* It was* however* no new thing that this philosophy 
should meet with opposition. All the useful discoveries 
that were made in former times* and particularly in the 
seventeenth century* had to struggle with the prejudieea 
of those who had accustomed themselves* not so much at. 
to think but in a certain systematic way ; who could noi 
be prevailed on to abandon their favourite schemes* while 
they were able to imagine the least pretext for continn- 
iq; the dispute. Every art and talent was displayed to 
support their falling cause; no aid seemed foreign to 
them that eould in any manner annoy their adversary | 
and such often was their obstinacy* that troth was able 
to make little progress, till they were soeceeded by you^^r 
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liersons vrho had not so strongly imbibed their preju- 
"dices." 

. These excellent observations are not the less applicable 
to the subject now under consideration^ that the part of 
Dr. Reid's writings which suggested tlie quotation! leads 
only to the correction of an inveterate jirejudicey not to 
any new general conclusion. It is probable, indeed, now 
that the Ideal Theory has in a great measure disappeared 
from our late metaphysical systems, that those who have 
o pleasure in detracting from the merits of their prede- 
lessors, may be disposed to represent it as an idle waste 
of labour and ingenuity, to have entered into a serious 
refutation of an hypothesis at once gratuitous and incon- 
ceivable. A different judgment, however, will be formed 
by such, as are acquainted with the extensive influence, 
which, from the earliest accounts of science, this single 
prejudice has had in vitiating almost every branch of the 
philosophy of the mind ; and who, at the same time^ 
recollect the names of the illustrious men, by whom, ia 
more modern times, it has been adopted as an incontro- 
vertible principle. It is sufficient for me to mention those 
of Berkeley, Hume, Locke, Clarke and Newton. To the 
two first of these, it has served as the basis of their skep- 
tical conclusions, which seem indeed to follow from it as 
necessary consequences; while the others repeatedly re- 
fer to it in their reasonings, as one of those facts concern- 
ing the mind, of which it would be equally superfluous to 
attempt a proof or a refutation. 

I have enlarged on this part of Dr. Reid's writings the 
more fully, as he was himself disposed, on all occasionii^ 
to rest upon it his chief merit as an author. In prorfef 
this, I shall transcribe a few sentences from a letter of 
his to Dr. Gregory^ dated :20th August, 1790. 

•* It would be want of candour not to own, that I think 
there is some merit in what you are pleased to call my 
ffiilosophy ; but I think it lies chiefly in having called in 
question the common theory ot ideas or images of things 
in the mind being the on^ oigeeto of thought j a theory 
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M to be interwoveo vrith the strueture of language. TeC 
were I to give yon a detail of what led me to call in qupa* 
tion this theory* after I had long held it at self-eTidenC 
and unquestionable, you would think, at I do, that tliero 
was moeh of ehanee in the matter. The diseoYery wao 
the birih of time, not of genius ; and Berkeley andHnmo 
did more to bring it to light than the nuin that bit vpoa 
it* I think there is hardly any thing that oan be eaUe4 
wd$u in the philosophy of the mind, whieb does not fiiU 
low with ease from the deteetion of this prejudiee. 

<' I must, therefore, beg of you most earnestly, to make 
■0 eontrast in my favour to the disparagement of nsj 
predeeessors in the same pursuit. I ean truly say of 
them, and shall always avow, what you are pleased to 
say of me, that hut for the assistanee I have rreeived 
flrom their writings, I never eould have wrote or thought 
what I have done.'' . 

B. Somewhat conneeted with the last objeetion, are 
the eensures which have been so frequently bestowed oa 
Dr. Beid, for ** an unneeessaiy and unsystematieal mul- 
tiplieation of original or instinetive prinpiples.'' 

In reply to these censures I have little to add to what 
I have remarked on the same topic, in the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind. That the fault which is thus aserib- 
ed to Dr. Reid has been really committed by some ioge* 
nioas writers in this part of the island, I most readi^ 
allow ; nor will I take upon me to assert, that be has, in 
■0 instance, fallen into it himselfl Such instanees, how* 
over» will be found, on an accurate examination of hit 
works, to be comparatively few, and to bear a veiy trifling 
proportion to those^ in which he lias most suocessfoUy 
and decisively disph^cd his acuteness, in exposing thm 
premature and flimsy generalisations of his predecessMv* 

A certain degree of leaning to that extreme to whidi 
Dr. Beid seems to have iaelined, wai, at the time whoa 
be wrote, much safer than the opposite bias. From the 
earliest agesy the leieneee in generalf and more partiM- 
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lailj the soienee of the human iqind, hare been yitiated 
bgr an undue love of simplieity ; and, in the course of the 
last eentury, tliis disposilion, after having been long dis- 
piajed in subtile theories concerning the Active Poweni» 
or the Principles of Human Conduct, has been directed 
to similar refinements vrith respect to the Faculties of 
the Uoderstandiog, and the truths with which they are 
conversant. Mr. Hume himself has coincided so far with 
tke Hartleian school, as to represent the ** principle of 
uoioii and cohesion among our simple ideas as a kind of 
aUraelipn9 of as universal application in the mental world 
as ID the natural ;"* and Dr. Hartley, vilh a still more 
sanguine imagination, looked forward to an era, << when 
fiilure generations shall put all kinds of evidences and 
inquiries into mathematical forms ; reducing Aristotle's 
ten eategories, and bishop Wilkin's forty 8umma genera, 
to the head of quantity alone, so as to make mathemat- 
ics and logiCf natural history and civil history, natural phi- 
kMophy and philosophy of all other kinds, coincide omniitaB 

It is needless to remark the obvious tendency of such 
premature generalizations to withdraw the attention from 
the study of particular phenomena; while the effect. of 
Beid'a mode of philosophizing, even in those instances 
where it is carried to an excess, is to detain us, in this 
prdinsinary step, a little longer than is absolutely ncces- 
saiy^ The truth is, that when the phenomena are once 
ateertained, generalization is here of comparatively little 
vrine, and a task of far less difficulty than to observe 
faets with precision, and to record them with fairness* 

In no part of Dr. Beid's writings, I am inclined to thfaik, 
Mttld more plausible criticisms be made on this ground, 
than in his classification of our active principles ; but 
even there, the facts are always placed fully and distinctly 
before the reader^ That several of the benevolent afiee- 
thms which he has stated as ultimate facts in our consti- 

* TretCiie of Human Nature, ? ol. i. p. 30. t Hartlej on Man, 

p. SOT. 4to. edit Lond. 1791 . 
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lDlion» might be analysed into the same general prineiple 
diflTerently inodifiedt according to eircumstaneeit there 
eaUf in my opinionf be liltle doubt. This, however* as I 
have else where observed»* notwithstanding the stress 
whieh has been sometimes laid upon ity is ohiely a ques* 
tion of arrangement* Whether we sup|iose these aflbe- 
tions to be all ultimate Tacts, or some o( them to be re* 
aelvable into other facts more general ; they are eqaally 
to be regarded as constituent parts of human nature ; andt 
apon either suppositiout wo have equal reason to admire 
the wisdom with which that nature is adapted to the sit- 
nation in which it is placed. The laws which regalate 
the acquired perceptions of sight* are surely as mueh a 
part of our frame* as those whieh regulate any of our 
original iiereeptions ; and, althougii they require* for their 
development* a certain degree of experience and obser- 
vation in the individual* the uniformity of the result shews» 
that there is nothing arbitrary nor accidental in their 
origin. In this point of view* what can be more philo- 
sophical* as well as beautiful* than the words of Mr. Fer- 
guson* that ** natural affection springs up in the soul of the 
mother* as the milk springs in her breast* to furnish nour- 
ishment to her child !** ** The effect is here to the race*** 
as the same author has excellently observed* <* what the 
vital motion of the heart is to the individual ; too iieoet- 
sary to the preservation of nature's works* to be intrust- 
ed to the precarious will or intention of those most nearly 
eoneemed.*'! 

The question* indeed* conoeming the origin of our dif- 
ferent aflbotions* leads to some curious analytical disqai- 
dtions ; but is of very subordinate importance to those 
inquiries which relate to their laws* and uses* and motiial 
references. In many ethical systems* however* it seoMS 
to have been considered as the most interesting suhjccC 

* Outlines of Moml Philowpby, pp. 79, 80. 8d edit. EdJn. 1801. 

t IVmciplct uf Morel «nd Politieal Science, Part I. chap. i. sect. 3. Of the 
principles of society io human oatarc. l*hc whole discussion unites, In a 
singular degree, the soundest philosophy with the most eloquent deteription. 
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of disquisition which this vonderfijl part of our framt 
presents. 

In Dr. Seid's Essays on the InteUectual Powers of 
Man* and in his Inqairy into (he Human Mind, I reool- 
leet little that can justly incur a similar censure ; not- 
withstanding the ridicule which Dr. Priestley has at- 
tempted to throw on the last of these performances^ in 
his «< Tbble of Reid^s Instinctive Principles."* To ex- 
amine all tlie articles enumerated in that table* would 
veqnlre a greater latitude of disquisition than the limits 
of this memoir allow; and, thereforcy I shall confine my 
observations to a few instances, where the precipitancy 
of the general eritieism seems to me to admit of little 
dispute. In this light I cannot help considering k, when 
applied to those dispositions or determinations of the mindy 
to which Dr. Reid has given the names of the principle of 
oredu{t%. and the principle of veracity. How far these 
titles are happily chosen, is a question of little moment f 
and on that point I am ready to make every concession. 
I contend only for wha!t is essentially connected with the 
objection which has given rise to these remarks. 

^•That any man," says Dr. Priestley, ** should imagine 
that a peculiar instinctive principle was necessary to ex« 
plain our giving credit to the relations of others, appears 
to me, who have been used to see things in a different 
light, very extraordinary ; and yet this doctrine is ad- 
yaoeed by Dr. Reid, and adopted by Dr. Beattie. But 
really,*' he adds, ** what the former says in favour of it^ 
is hardly deserving the slightest notice.''! 

The passage quoted by Dr. Priestley, in justification 
of this yery peremptory decision, is as follows : ** If ere* 
dolity were the effect of reasoning and experience, it must 
grow up and gather strength in the same proportion as 
reason and experience do. But if it is the gift of nature^ 
it wiU be the strongest in childhood, and limited and 

* Eiftmlnalloo of Reid'i Inquiry, &c. Lond. 1774. f Examination of 

Roid'i Inqoiry, ^c. p. 82. 
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restrained by experience ; and the most svperieU yfktW 
of human life shews that tliis last is the easoy and not 
the firsL'' 

To my own jodgment* this argnmeot of Dr. ReidlSf 
when oonneeted with the excellent illustrations whieb ac- 
company itf carries complete coaTletion ; and I am oes» 
Armed in my opinioa by finding that Mr. Smltht a wrltaP 
inferior to none in aoutcness, and strongly disposed hj tha 
peculiar bent of his genius, to simplify, as far as posslUay 
the philosophy of human nature, has, in the latest edlU a a 
of his Theory of Moral Sentiments, acquiesced in tUa 
tery conclusion ; urging in support of it the same t eaiw i 
ing which Dr. Priestley affects to estimate so Hght^j* 
^ There seems to be in young children an instinctive dla- 
position to believe whatever they are told. Nature secasa 
to have Judged it necessary for their preservation, thftt 
they should, for some time at least, put implicit eoafidcBecr 
in those to whom the oara of their childhood, and of the 
earliest and most necessary part of their education, is ia« 
trostod. Their credulity, accordingly, is excessive, aai 
it requires long and much experience of the falsehood af 
mankind to reduce them to a reasonable degree of diS- 
dence and distrust/'* That Mr.8mith*s opinioa 
eoincidfd with Dr. Rcid*s, in what he has stated 
the principle of veracity ^ appears evidently from ike no- 
marks which immediately follow the passage Just qiiaCed* 
But I must not add to the length of this memcrir by ms« 
necessary citations. 

Another instinctive principle mentioned by Beidt la 
^ oar belief of the continuance of the present eonrsa «f' 
nature.'* ^< All our knowledge of nature,'' he ob ser f wi t' 
^ beyond our original perceptions is got by expcrianaa^- 
and consists in the interpretation of natural signs. Tht 
nppearanee of the sign is followed by the belief of thn^ 
tibing signified. Upon this principle of our constitniian^^ 
not only acquired perception, but also indnetive 

* SmiUi*! Theory. Uit edit Part VII. sect i. 
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mi nil rPssoDing from analugj't >b gt-utindcil ; anil, llien*^ 
fare, fur waul of a better iranie, wc slotU bfj^ leuve lo c: 
it (lie induetive prineipic It is from (he furce at ( 
prineiiiln ilia( wc immcdiatctv assetit lo that Rxlum, u 
wtiicb all otir knowtetign of nature is builL, Lbat effixl 
tbo Mine kinil must have tiie same cause. Take aw 
the )Ij{lii of (his inductive jn-inciple, and oxperlenec is ■ 
blitKl us a mole. She may indeed feel what h jti-excnl, t 
what iminediatclf tuui^liea her, bat she sees nothing (I 
is eitbor beibre or hebind. upon the right band or ujislr 
tfae lefl. fulurc or past," 

Or this dootrinr, likewise, the same critio has expre«i-1 
h) binHcir with mneh severity ; onlling it " a mere quib* J 
Ue;" and adding. "Every step lliat I take nniong thitj 
writer's sophisms, raises my nstonishmeul highor thaSj 
before." In (his, however, as in many olbet- inslaDCCt*^ 
b« hnii h<-en led lo eensm-e Dr. Rvid. not boeauae he WM 
aUo to se« lartber than his antagonist, but beeaose he UM^ 
■ot see quite so far. Turgot, in an artiele inserted Ml^ 
llw Krcaeh Enoyolopetlie, and Condoreet. in a di 
pnAxed to one of his mathematioal puhlitations.* bRve, 
llWtli of tlieto, stated the fact with a (i-uc philosopbJoal 
pneiuon; and after doing so, have doduecd from it aa 
blercBoo, not only the same in subataReo wilb that of Dn ^ 
BeM. but almost expressed in (he same lorm of words, 

!■ Ukm> references, as well as in IIih) alivady made 1 
te Vc* Smith's 'I'heory, I would not he understood t»i 
h^ aaj undue sIresM on uuiborily, io a philosophical 4 
•qprntest. 1 wish only, hy eontrasting tlie modesty m 
CMtioR res nit log from habits of profound thought, witll'^ 
tlMt ibeoretieal intrepidity which a hlindnoss (o iasuper** 
flbto diffiovltjes has a tendency to inspire, to invite tboav^ 
vhsM prejudices against tlm part of Reid's system return 
•Uelj oo tbe great aanies lo wliicb tliey cunceivo it t* ^ 
Ih liMtile* to re^^xamiae it witJi a little more attentioaf ' 
tutfUV they proDOunce finally ou its merits. 



* EmsI (iir I'lpplieiTioi 
«Mi k b (ilnraliu il« vuii 
V«L. I. 
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TIm prejudices which are apt to oeeur agaiatt a mode 
of philosophizing, so mortir^ing to scholatlie arrogaBeet 
ai« enoouraged greatly by that natural dispositioBp to re* 
fer particular facts to general lawSf which is the fbanda- 
tion of all scientific arrangement ; a principle of the at- 
most importance to our intelleetual constitution^ bat which 
requires the guidance of a sound and experienced oader- 
staoding to accomplish the purposes for which it waa des- 
tined, 'llkty are encouraged also, in no inconsiderable 
dtfgreef by the acknowledged success of mathematidaaSf 
in raising, on the basis of a few simple doto, the asosl 
magnificent, and at the same time the most soKd« fidirie 
of science, of which human genius can boast. The abcord 
references which logicians are accustomed to maite to 
Eoclid*s Elements of Geometry, as a model which eao- 
not be too studiously copied, both in physics and in mar* 
als, have contributed, in this as in a rariety of other in- 
stances, to mislead philosophers from the study of faeCsy 
into tlie fklse refinements of hypothetical theory* 

On these misapplications of mathematical method to 
sciences which rest ultimately on experiment and obcer- 
Tation, I shall take another opportunity of offering saaae 
strictures. At present, it is sufllcient to remark the pe- 
culiar nature of the truths about which pure or alisCraol 
mathematics are conTcrsant. As these truths liave all a 
necessary connection with each other, all of them resting 
altimately on those definitions or hypotheses which are 
the principles of our reasoning, Che beauty of the seioaea 
eaanot fail to increase in proportion to the simplieity of 
the data, compared with the incalculable variety of 
sequences which they in?ol?e : and to the simpliflemtii 
and generalizations of theofy on such a sol^feet, it is per- 
haps impossible to conceiTc any limit. How difibrMI Is 
the case in those inquiries, where our first prineiploa are 
not definUtana bnt facts; and where our bosiaesc fa not 
to trace necessary connections, but the laws wUeh foga- 
late the established order of the uniforse ! 
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!■ Tarious attempts whioh bave been lately made» more 
•«9peeially on tbe eontinent, toward a systematical expo- 
sition of tiie elements of pbysies, tbe effects of tbe mis- 
iake I am now censuring are extremely remarkable. Tlie 
kappy ose of matbenwtieal principles exliibited in tbe 
writings of Newton and bis followers, baving rendered 
an extcnsiveknowledge of tbeni an indispensable prepara- 
tion for the study of the mechanical pbilosopliy, tbe early 
habits of thought acquired in tbe former pursuit are nat- 
arally transferred to the latter. Hence tbe illogical and 
obscure manner in which its elementary principles bave 
frequently been stated ; an attempt being made to deduce 
fWim the smallest ^possible number of datOf the whole 
•system of truths which it comprehends. The analogy 
existing among some of the fundamental laws of mecban- 
ieSf bestowSf in tbe opinion of the multitude, an appear- 
•noe of plausibility on such attempts ; and their obvious 
tendency is to withdraw tbe attention from that unity of 
design, which it is the noblest employment of philosophy 
to illustrate^ by disguising it under tbe semblance of an 
eternal and necessary ordery similar to what the matbe- 
matieian delights to trace among tbe mutual relations of 
quantities and figures* 

These slight bints may serve as a reply in part to what 
Dr. Priestley has suggested with respect to the conse- 
quenees likely to fullow» if the spirit of Reid's philosophy 
should be introduced into physics.* One consequence 
would unquestionably be, a careful separation between the 
principles which wo learn from experience alone, and 
those which are fairly resolvable^ by mathematical or 
physical reasoning, into other facts still more general ; 
andf of eourse, a correction of that false logic, which, 
while it throws an air of mystery over the plainest and 
most undeniable facts, levels the study of nature, in point 
of moral interest, with the investigations of the geometer 
tr of the algebraist. 

* Examinatioii of Reid't lociiiirj, p. 110. 
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It must not, howerer, be tappotedt thaty in the preieot 
•tate of natural philotophjr, a false logie tbreateot the 
tame dangeroaB efleett at in the philotophy of the'miad. It 
may retard tomewhat the progrett of the student at kia 
flrtt outtet ; or it may eonfound in his apprehentionst tlM 
harmony of systematieal order > with the eonsisteney and 
mntnal dependency ettentud to a teriet of mathematienl 
theoremt : but the fundamental trutht of phy tiet an now 
too well ettaUithedy and the eheekt whieh it ftamlshea 
againtt tophistry are too numeroot and palpaUOf to ad- 
nit the possilnlity of any permanent error in our dodno- 
tiont. In the philosi^hy of the mind* so diffieult is the 
aeqnitition of those habits of reflection whieh ean aloae 
lead to a correct knowledge of the intelleetual phenamemOp 
that a faulty hypothetit, if tkilftilly fortified by the im- 
pothg, though illutory ttrength of arbitraiy definitions 
and a tyttematieal phraseologyy may maintain its ground 
Ibr a tuceetsion of aget. 

It will not, 1 trutt, be inferred from waj thing I have 
here advanced, that I mean to ofier an apology for thotOf 
who» either in phy tiet or moralt, would pretumpiuous^ 
state their own opinions with respect to the laws of na- 
ture, as a bar against future attempts to simplify and gen- 
eralise them still farther. To atsertf that none of the 
mechanical explanations yet given of gravitation are sat- 
isfactory ; and even to hint, that ingenuity might be more 
profitably employed than in the search of such a theoiy, 
is something diflerent from a gratuitous atsumption oT 
nltinuite facts in physios ; nor does it imply an obstinate 
determination to resist legitimate evidcnecy should tome 
fortunate inquirer, contrary to what seems probable at 
present, succeed where the genius of Newton has fhiled. 
If Dr. Rcid has gone farther tiian this in his rmnnlntieni 
eooccming the principlet which he eallt original or in- 
ttinetive« ho has departed from that guarded langaage iu 
which he commonly expresses himself; for all that it 
was of importance for him to conclude waSf that tho 
theories of his predecessors weroy in these inttaMet, 
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etc^itianablo ; and ilic doubts lie ma; oocRftionalljr ii)Hio> 
uate, nonucrDin^ tlie hucccss of l'u(nrc adventurcrtt< fio far 
I lietraying an}' uviTHcoDiog ounlidcnuc in bta own 
Ivrslunding> arc an indirect tribute lo llic talents of 
, from whose failure he draws an arguuicnl against 
e puHsibilit; of (heir unilerlaking. 
Tlir same uagerness to simiiUf; and to gencratizcr which 
led I^iFHlIc} to complain of the number of Reid'sinslinct- 
ivv principles, has varried some later philosophers a step 
farther, Aecording to thcin. the very word inslfnct is 
unphiloftophioal ; and ovor^ thing either in muo or brute, 
which has been hitherto referred to this mystcrioui 
Murce, may be easily aceouuled for by experience or im- 
italiun. A few instances in which this doctrine appears 
lo have been successfutly vcrillcd, havo been deemed suf- 
ficient to cRtabtish it without any limitation. 

In a very ori^cinal work, on which I have already haz- 
arded sonic crilit^isnis. much ingenuity has been employed 
in analyzing the wonderful eSccts which (he human infant 
is enabled to make for its own preservation, the moment 
ter its introdnolion to the light. Thus, il ii observed, 
il ibe^a-lttg, while still in the ultrng, learns to perform 
I operation of swulluwiog; and also learns to relieve 
tlKelf, by a change of posture, from the irksomcDeis of 
eootinued rest : and, therefore, if we admit these prapo- 
e must conclude, that some of the actions which 
re vulgarly supposed to perform in eonsequenee 
■Instincts eoeral with births arc only a conlinuution of 
(ions to which Ihey were def erniined at an earlier period 
t their being. The remark is ingenious, and it may 
rhaps be just; but it does not prove that instinct is an 
Dphilosuphieal term ; nor does it render the operMions 
«r the infant less myBtcnous Chan they seem to bt' on (he 
eommoit supposition. How fur soever the analysis, in 
Mh Instances, may be carried, nc must at last arrive at 
I p/tenomfnnn uo less wonderful than that which we 
1 (o explain : in other words, we must still admit as 
B uilimate fact, the existence of nn original dclermins- 
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lion to tt pariieular mode of action salutai^ or neeetrarjr 
to tbe animal ; and ail we have aeeompli^bed is to conneet 
the origin of this instinet with an earlier period in the 
history of the human mind. 

The same autlior has attempted to account, in a man- 
ner somewhat similar, for the different degrees in whieh 
tbe young of different animals are able, at the moment of 
birth, to exert their bodily powers. Thus, calves and 
ohickens are able to walk almost immediately ; while the 
human infant, even in the most favourable situationst is six 
or even twelve months old before he can stand alone. For 
tills, Dr. Darwin assigns two causes. 1. That the young 
of some animals come into the world in a more complete 
stttte than tliat of others : the eolt and lamb, for example, 
enjoying, in this respect, a striking advantage over the 
puppy and the rabbit. 2. That the mode of walking of 
some animals, coincides more perfectly than that of oth- 
ers, with the previous motions of the fcttua in utero. The 
struggles of all animals, he observes, in the womb, must 
resemble their manner of swimming, as by this kind of 
motion, they can best change their attitude in water. But 
the swimming of the calf and of the chicken resembles 
their ordinary movements on the ground, whieh they 
have thus learned in part to execute, while concealed 
from our observation ; whereas, the swimming of the ho- 
mao infant differing totally fVom his manner of walking, 
be has no opportunity of acquiring the last of these arts 
till he is ex|iosed to our view. The theory is extremely 
plaosible, and does honour to the author*s sagacity ; but 
it only places in a new light that provident care which 
aature has taken of all her offspring in the infancy of 
their existence. 

Another instance may contribute toward a more ample 
illustration of the same sulyect. A lamb, not many min- 
utes after it is dropped, proceeds to search for its nour- 
ishment in that spot where alone it is to be found ; apply- 
ing both its limbs and its eyes to their respective olBees. 
Tbe peasant observes the fact, and gives the name of 
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instinet, or tome correspoDdiDg teraiy to Ihe unknowa 
priDciple bj which the animal is guided. On a more 
aeeurate examination of eiroumstaneeSf the philosopher 
finds reason to eoncludey that it is bj the sense of smell- 
ingf it is thus directed to its object. In proof of thlsy 
among other curious facts* the following has been quot- 
ed. ** On dissecting/* says Galen, *' a goat great wUb 
young) I found a brisk emftrj/oiiy and having detached 
it from the matrix^ and snatching it away before it 
taw its dam, I brought it into a room where there were 
many vessels ; some filled with wine, others with oilf some 
with honeyy others with milk, or some other liqnor; and 
in others there were grains and fruits. We first obselr- 
ed the young animal get upon its feet and walk; then it 
shook iiselfy and afterward scratched its side with one of 
its feet: then we saw it smelling to every one of those 
things that were set Jn the room ; and when it had smdt 
to them ally it drank up the milk.* Admitting this very 
beautiful story to be true, and« for my own part* I amito 
from being disposed to question its probability, it only 
enables us to state the fact with a little more preeisloDy 
in consequence of our having ascertained, that it is to the 
sense of smelling, the instinctive determination is attaeh* 
ed. The conclusion of the peasant is not here at variance 
with that of the philosopher. It diflbrs only in thiSf that 
he expresses himself in those general terms whieh are 
suited to his ignorance of the particular process by whieh 
nature in this case accomplishes her end ; and, if he did 
otherwise, he would be censurable for pre-judging m 
question of which he is incompetent to form an aeeurate 
opinion. 

The application of these illustrations to some of Dr« 
Beid's conclusions concerning the instinctive principles ef 
the human mind, is, I flatter myself, sufficiently manifest. 
They relate, indeed, to a subject which difllbrs, in varfoot 
respects, from that which has fallen under his more par* 
ticular consideration ; but the same rules of philos<^UaE- 
ing will be found to apply equally to both. 

* Darwio, toI. i. pp. 195« 19€. 
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4. To^ianiae ia detail the eritieitmt whieh haf^ beea 
wniti on what Dr. Beid hai written cooeeniiog the prfai» 
«4^8 of eommon aentef an artiele of his philoiophy whioli 
has been supposed <« to sanetion an appeal from the do» 
oisieas of the learned to the voiee of the multitudoy'* 
would lead me into diseussions inoonsistent with the ttoi* 
ilt of this memoir : not that the importance of theeo 
evitioisms demands a long or elaborate refutation $ bnt 
heeanse the solgeett aeeording to tlie Tiew I wish to take 
of Ut inTolves some other questions of great moment and 
difleultjTy relatiTe to the foundations of human knowledge. 
Dr« Priestley* the most formidable of Dr. Reid's oppo* 
■entSf has granted as muefa in (aTour of this doefrine at 
it is worth while to contend for* on the present occasion. 
^ Had these writerSf '' he obserres with respect to Dr. 
Beid and his followers, •' auumed, as the elements of 
their eommon sense, certain truths whieh are so plain 
that no man could doubt of them, without entering into 
tim ground of our assent to them, their conduct would 
httfo been liable to very little objection. All that eouM 
hafo been said would huTc been, that, witlwut any neees- 
sityf they had made an innoTation in the reeeired use of 
a term. For no person cTcr denied, that there are self- 
efldent truths, and that these must be assumed as the 
Ibndation of all our reasoning. I neter met with any 
person who did not acknowledge this, or heard of any 
m fg nme ntatiTC treatise that did not go upon the suppost^ 
tion of it^'* After such an acknowledgment, it is im- 
possible to forbear asking, with Dr. CampbeU, <' What is 
the great pmnt which Dr. Priestlqr would controvert ? Is 
it, whether such sclf-erident truths shall be denominated 
p ri nc i pl es of eommon sense, or be distingubhed bj some 
other appdhition H 

Tlmt the doctrine in question has been, in some pubii* 
enrtani, presented in a Tcry exceptionable form, I most 
modify allow ; nor would I be understood to subscribe im 
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U Imjilipillf . r*en as it apncars in i \w \fArka or Dr. Ili^iil. 
I( is but «n a«( of jiittkc (a liim. huwcror. lo retjucst, 
tliat his opiuioa* ma; lie jud{;r<l of from Wn ouii norks 
aloBC, not from llio^e of oiliers who may liflvu lap- 
prDcd Id poinridf will) him in efpCain Icm-ls, up in oer- 
lain modra of exjtreitiion : and that, before any riilicula 
be ftttvmplcd OD hi» puncliiMons concerning Ihr authoriljr 
of common sensr, his anl'.i^oni^ls woulO [akc llic troublo 
to cx&mine in wbal acccplation be has emplojcd Ibal 
phnwe. 

Tlie frulhs which Dr. Reid wcms. in Rio«t inslnnoes, 
dispuM.tl to refer lo tJie ind^mrnt of ibix Iribunnl. lalchi, 
in my opinion, be drnomlnnled mort- unexeepl ionuM,Y< 
*• fnodamenlal laws of human brlirf." They have Iwen 
called by a very ingenious foreigner, M. Trcmbley of 
Geneva, but certainly with a sinculae infelieily nf lan- 
guage, Prfjiigh Lfgiiimca. Of this kiud are the follow- 
ing pro|tosition8 ; " 1 am the same person today that 1 
ytoi yesterday ;" "The material world has an existeueo 
indepenilent of that of percipient beings ;" " Tiiere arc 
utlier intelligent lieings in tbc universe hesitlea myself;'* 
"The future course of nature will resemble the pa»L'* 
Stieh truths no man but a philosopher ever thinks of 
stating to himself in words ; but all our conduct and all 
our reasonings proceed on the supposition that they an 
admiiled. The belief of tbetn is essential for the pres- 
cnation of our animal existence ; and it is accordingly 
eoevat with the first operations of the intellect. 

One of the first writers who introduced (he phrase 
tommon sense, into the teehnical or appropriate language 
of logic, was father Biillier, in a book cntitlrd Traile des 
Premieres Verites. It has since been adopted by several 
aDlhurs of note in this country ; particularly by Dr. Reid. 
Dr.Uswatd and Dr- Beattie ; by all of whom, bnwrvrr. I 
an afraid, it must be confessed, il has been occasionally 
eaplojed without ■ doe attention to precision. The hst of 

TOI. I. 9 
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tbei^ wrilm uses it • to denole Ibat power by vbkh the 
aihifi pereeivet fho fmth of any intoftiTO propoaitioaf 
vhf flier it be an axiom ofahttraet seieneo ; or a BtateoMvC 
of some faet revtinfif on the immediate infbrmation of eon* 
•eioasneMtof pereepf ion. or of memory; oroneof tboteftm* 
damen(allawfiorbelief whicb are implied in tbeapplioation 
of onr flieuhiet to the ordinary baninera of life. The Minio 
oxtensive une of the word mav. T believe, be found in the 
other aalhortjimt mentioned. Butnoanthority eanjnatiiy 
soJDh a laxity in the employment of lan^a^ in philoaoplil* 
oal divenstioot : forjf mathematieal axioms be. at they are 
BMnifofitly and indisputably, aela«is of propositions eseen* 
tially distinet from the other kinds of intuitire troths mw 
4aieribed« why refer them all indiseriminafely to the same 
frinoiple in onr eonstitntion ? If this phrase, therefisi^, 
bo at all retained, preeision requires, that it sbonM be 
ooiploTed in a more limited aeeeptation ; and aeeordiniHy* 
ia the works nnder our eonsideration, it is appropriated 
Most frequently, thoofrh by no means unifbrmly, to that 
ohss of intnirive truths whieh T have already ealledt 
<« fundamental laws of belief.**f When thus reptrfeted 
it eonveys a notion, unamMisruous at least, and definite ; 
and. eonsequently, the question about its pron rtety or 
impropriety turns entirely on the eoineidenee of this dell* 
■ition with the meaning of the woni as employed in or- 
dinary diseourse. Whatever obfeetions. therefore, may 
be stated to the expression as now defined, will apply to 
It with additional foree, when used with the latitude whiob 
kas been already eensured. 

I have said, that the question about the propriety of 
file phrase fommtm 9en9e as employed by phllosopheri* 
tiust be deefded by an appeal to general praetlee : f<ir» 
although it be allowable and even neeessary for a pbilos- 
opher« to limit the aeeeptation of words whieh are em* 

* Vstmj Ofi Troth, editioii lecniMi. p. 40. et 9c^. also p. t66. et wq. 
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|ihmd vagnelj in eoromon diseoursf^, it h alvajs danger- 
oat to ^ve to • word a scientific incaniog essentially dls» 
tinct from f bat in which it h usualljr understood. It hosi 
at least, the effect of misleading tliose a ho do not enter 
deeply into the subject ; and of giving a paradoxical ap* 
pearanee to doctrines, which, if expressed in moi*e on- 
exceptionable terms, wooM be readily admitted. 

It appears to me, that this has actually happened In 
the present instance. The phrase common Btnot^ as it li 
generally understood, is nearly synonymous >iith mo/kef- 
wit; denoting that degree of sagacity, depending partly 
DB original ca[^eity, and partly on personal experienco 
and obscnratbn, which qualifies an individoal for thoso 
sirofde and essential occupations which all men are called 
on to exercise habitually by their common nature. In tfato 
aoceptatjon, it is opposed to those mental acquirementtl 
which are derived from a regular education and from tlia 
■tody of books ; and refers, not to the speculative 000^^ 
viotioDs of the understanding, but to that prudence awl 
discretion wiiioh are the foundation of successful oonduei* 
Such is the idea which Pope annexes to the word, wheni 
speaking of good sense, which means only a more thaa 
ordinary share of common sense, he calls it 

*• the gift of heaTen, 

And thongh no icience, fairlj worth the •CTeii.'* 

To speak, accordingly, of appealing from the oondu* 
sioos of philosophy to common sense, bad the appearaneot 
to title page readers, of appealing from the verdict of tlit 
learned to the voice of the multitude ; or of attempting 
to iilenee free discussion, by a reference to some arbitnip 
ry and ondefinable standard, distinct from any of thf 
iot^Ueetual powers, hitherto enumerated by logiciaoiu 
Wbatoyer couotenanee may be supposed to have beem 
given bgr tome writers to such an interpretation of this 
mode of expression, I may venture to assert, that none is 
afforded by the works of Dr.Beid. The standard to 
which he appeals, is neither the ereed of a particular 
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•eetf nor the inirard light of mthariattie proiOBiptioa | 
but that eontlitution of hommn nature wSllioat whieh all 
the business of the ivorU would immediately eeaso ; and 
the substance of his doetrine amounts merelj to this, thai 
those essenliai laws of belief* to whieh skeptiee bare ob* 
jeetcd when eoosiderrd in eonnection with our seientlle 
reasonings, are implied in every step we take as aotira 
beings ; and if called in question by any man in bis prao* 
tieal ooncemsi would expose him universally to the ehargo 
of insanity. 

In staling this important argument, it were perhaps to bo 
wished* that the subject had been treated with somewhat 
more of analytical accuracy ; and it is certainly to be re* 
gretted, that a phrase should have been employed* so well 
ealeulated by its ambiguity to furnish a convenient baatUa 
to misrepresentations ; but in the judgment of those who 
have perused Or. Beid*s writings with an intelligent and 
eaadid attention* these misrepresentations most recoil oa 
their authors ; while they who are really iateretted la 
the progress of useful science* will be disposed rather to 
lead their aid in supplying what is defective in bis vlewof 
thaa to reject hastily a doetrine whieh aims* by the do* 
Tclopment of some logical principles* overlooked la the 
absurd systems which have been borrowed from the 
icbools* to vindicate the authority of truths intimately 
and extensively connected with human happiness. 

In the prosecution of my own spceolations on the ha* 
wmn mind* I shall have occasion to explain myself fidWy 
OOBceming this as well as varioni other questions eon- 
fleeted with the foundations of philosophical evldenee. 
The new doctrines* and new phraseology on that sohjeeCf 
which have lately become fashionable among tome meta* 
physicians in Germany* and which* in my opinion* havw 
eontributed not a little to invdive it in additional obsear^y» 
are a suflleient proof* that this essential and fnadamental 
article of logic is not as yet completely exhaostedir 
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iir order to bring llm Toregoing iiiinarka wHliin some 
canpass, I havf foumi it nei-esttarv to cooAne inj-self to 
tiicb ulijei^liuiib as strike a( ihe rant uf Dr. Rcitl'g jiKilos- 
afilijt wirliout tuiicliing on *ay o( lii« «)iinionR or pai-tic- 
tiUir topics, ]iuwevei-iMi|iorlant. I have been obliged also 
lu enin|iress vbal I have »tale(l. within narroner limili 
than tvcn* pei-baps eoDSlMtcnt with coni|))ele perspicuity; 
anil lo rrject nianj' illuBiraliona which crowded upon tnei 
at almost every step of my progress. 

It may not, perhaps, he superfluous to add, that, sup- 
posing some oF tbei)0 ulyeclioas to posseaa more Ibroc^tban 
I have asGiibcd tu theiu in my reply, it will not therefore 
follow, that tittle advantage is lo Ih! derived from a care- 
ful perusal of the speeuIalion» against which they are 
(lireeled, Even they who dissent the most widely from 
Or. Rcid's Gonclusiuos, can scarcely fail to admit, that ai 
a writer he exhibits a striking contrast to the most suc- 
cessful of his predecessors, in a logical precision and sim- 
plicity of language; his statement of facts being neither 
vitiated by pbysiologioal hypothesis, nor obscured by 
BiiliolAstio mystery. Whoever has rellcvied on the infinite 
importance, in such in<]uines, of a skilful use of words at 
the essential instrumeol of thought, must be a^are of the 
influence whii^h his works are lii^cly to have on Ihe future 
progress ufscieni^e; were Ihey (u pruduce nuufher etfevt 
than a general iinilution of his muili: of reasoning, and of 
hi* guanled phra^cologj'. 

It is not indeed every reader to whom these inquiricR 
arc accessible; for habits of atlenlion in general, aud still 
more habits of allenliun lo tin; phcKomma of thought, 
require early and careful cultivation: hut those who are 
capable of the exertion, will soon recognise, in Dr. RcidN 
tialemenis, the failhrul history of their own minds, and 
will lind their luboura amply rewarded by that satisfac- 
tion which always aeoomi»anie» ihe discovery of useful 
truth. They may expect, also, lo he rewarded by some in- 
telleclaal acquinitions not altogelhcriiselesain their oi her 
•tadiea. An author well iiualiQed to judge, from his own 
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•sporicneet of wbaterer otadaeet to iii¥i||;orate or to en- 
koUfeb the uuderBtaiMling* boi beaatifulljr remarked, time 
M kj turniiig tbo soul ioword on itselft Uh forees are ooii* 
ooatrod, and are fitted fur stronger and bolder flighia of 
•eienee ; and that, in tneh parsoUft, wbetber we take» or 
wbetber we lose tbe game, the ehace is eertaialy of ter^ 
Tiee.**'* In tbis respeett the philosophy of the mind* ab» 
siraeting entirely from that pre-eminenee whieh belongs to 
it in oottseqiienoe of its praetical applieations, mayohiiai 
a distinguittlied rank among those preparatory diseiplinest 
whieh another writer of equal talents has happily eoM* 
pared to *^ the erops whieh are raised, not for the sake of 
the harvestt but to be ploughed in as a dressing to tbo 



SECTION 111. 
CONCLUSION OF TBE NARRATIVE. 

Tbe three works to whieh the foregoing remarks re- 
fbr, together with the Essay on Quantity, published in 
the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Soeiety tif 
London, and a short but masterly Analysis of Aristotle*i 
Lc^pe, which forms an appendix to the third Toloroe of 
lord Rairoes*s Sketches, comprehend the whole of Dr. 
Beid*s publications. The interral between the dates of 
the first and last of these amounts to no less than fbrty 
years, although he had attained to the age of thirty-eight 
befbre he Tcntnred to appear as an autlior. 

With the Essays on the Actite Powers of Man, ho 
closed his literary career; but he continued, not withstand- 
ing, to prosecute his studies with unabated ardour and 
activity. The more modem improvements in chemistij 
attracted his particular notice ; and he applied bimioIC 

• Pr«fiiM to Mr. Bvrlw*t 1:^7 om Um SubUiM and BcsutifoL 
t BM«r BvHwtov's QwaritL 
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wfth hfs wontHl dtlHs^nee and •oe^esi, to the study of ft« 
new theories and new nomenelalnre. He amosed him^ 
self also, at times, in preparing for a pbilosophieal m^ 
elet J, of whieh he was a member, short essajs on partia-' 
ular topics, which happened to interest his eoriosity^ aad 
on which he thon^t he mi^t derive useful hints fVon 
Mendlr discussion. The most important of these were* 
An Examination of Priestley's Opinions eoneemioi; Mat* 
ter and Mind ; Observations on the Utopia of Sir Thomas 
Mors ; and Physiolo^cal Reflections on Muscular Motiov* 
This last essay appears to have been written in the eif^ty- 
sixth 3rear of bis age, and was read by the author to hit 
associates, a few months before his death. ^ His thonf^hts 
were led to the speculaHons it contains,'' as he himtolf 
mentions in the conclusion, ** by the experience of soma 
of the eflfects which old aji^ produces on the muscular 
motions." " As they were occasioned, therefore," ho 
adds, •* by the infirmities of a^, they will, I hope» be 
beard with the greater indulgence." 

Among the various occupations with which he thus en- 
livened his retirement, the mathemafical pursuits of his 
earlier years held a distinguished place. He delighted 
to converse about them with his friends; and often ex* 
ereised his skill in the investigation of particular prob- 
lems* His knowledge of ancient geometry had not prob- 
ably been, at any time, very extensive ; but he had colti- 
fated diligently those parts of mathematical science which 
are subservient to the stud> of Sir Isaac Newton's Works. 
He had a predilection, more particularly, for researches 
requiring the aid of arithmetical calculation, in the prae* 
tiee of which he possessed uncommon expertness aad ■#• 
dress, T think. I have sometimes observed in him a sliglit 
and amiable vanity connected with this accomplishment. 

The revival, at this period of Dr, Reid's life, of hb 
first scientific propensity, has often recalled to me a re- 
mark of Mr. Smith's, that of all the amusements of old 
age, the most grateful and soothing Is a renewal of ao- 
quaintanee with the favourite studies, and ftvoorito a«- 
thors of our youth ; a remark which, in hb own easOy 
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■aened to be more portieahrlj exemplifiedy while he wm 
re-peratingy with the ettthuriatm of a ttndenty the tnigie 
poets of ooeknt Greeee. I heard him at least, repeat 
the obserfatioa more than ooeOf while Sophoeles or Eii^ 
ripades faiy open on his table. 

Id the ease of Dr. Reid, other motiTet perhaps eon- 
^hpod with the {nflaenee of the agreeable attoeiations, to 
whieh Mr. Smith probably alluded. His atteotioo was 
always fixed on the state of his intelleetual faculties ; and 
for eonnteraeting the eflbets of time on thete» mathemat' 
ieal studies seem to be fitted in a peculiar de||;ree. They 
are fortunately^ toot witl^in the reaeh of many iodividualtt 
after a decay of memory disqualifies them for inquiries 
whMi invoWe a multiplicity of details. Such detached 
problems, more especially, as Dr. Reid commonly selected 
for his oonsideration : problems where all the data are 
brought at once under the eye^ and where a connected 
trafai of thinking is not to be carried on from day to day ; 
will be found* as I haTc witnessed with pleasure in soTcral 
instances, by those who are capable of snob a recreatiOni 
a Taluable addition to the scanty resources of a life pro- 
tracted beyond the ordinary limit. 

While he was thus enjoying an old age« happy in some 
respects beyond the usual lot of humanity, his domestic 
eomfort suffered a deep and incurable wound by the death 
of Mrs. Beid. He had had the misfortune, too, of snr- 
tffing. for many years, a numerous family of promising 
ohiUren ; four of whom, two sons and two daughters, died 
after they attained to nmturity. One daughter only was 
left to hi m when he lost his wife ; and of her affectionate 
good offlees he could not always arail himself, in eonso* 
foonee of the attentions whieh her own husband*s infirm- 
ities required. Of this lady, who is still aliTc, the widow 
of Putrick Carmiebael, M. D.* I shall haTe oeeasion 

* A Ictnied and worthj phj-tician, who, aflera loof^retidcooe Ui HctllMid, 
vhere he preetiaed medicine, retired to Glutfow. He vat a jomifrr wm 
of PtoCmmt GertehotB Carmiebael, vho pabtithed, aboat the year tfSO» aa 
•ditiott of PafleadoHT, De Oflleio Hominit et Civia, and who it pronooMCd 
bj Dr. UntalieMm, «« by far tlM btal eommentator on that book." 
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tigain to introduce the namey befoi*e I conclude this nar* 
rative. 

A short extract from a letter addressed to myself by 
Dr.Reid* not uiany iveeks after bis wife's death, will, I 
am persuaded* be acceptable to many, as an interesting 
relic of the writer. 

« By the loss of my bosom-friend, with whom I lived 
ftfky-two years* I am brought into a Icind of new world, at 
a time of life when old habits are not easily forgot, or 
new oties aequired. But evei^ world is God's world* and 
I am thankful for the comforts he has left me. Mrs. 
Carmiehael has now the care of two q^d deaf men, and 
does every thing in her power to please them ; and both 
are very sensible of her goodness. I have more health 
than at my time of life I had any reason to expect. I walk 
about ; entertain myself with reading what I soon forget $ 
can converse with one person* if he articulates distinctly, 
and is within ten inches of my left ear ; go to church, with- 
^ out bearing one word of what is said. Tou know, I never 
had any pretensions to vivacity, but I am still free from 
languor and ennm. 

** If you are weary of this detail, impute it to the anx- 
iety you express to know the state of my health. I wish 
you may have no more uneasiness at my age ; being yours 
most afiectiooately." 

About four years after this event, he was prevailed on 
by his friend and relation, Dr. Gregory, to pass a few 
weeks, during the summer of 1796, at Edinburgh. He 
was aoeompanied by Mrs. Catmichael, who lived with 
him in Dr. Gregory's house $ a situation which united, 
under the same roof, every advantage of medical cai*e, of 
tender attachment, and of philosophical Intercourse. As 
Dr. Gregory's professional engagements, however, neC" 
essarily interfered, much with his attentions to his guests 
I enjoyed more of Dr. Reid's society, than might other-* 
wise have fidlen to my share. I had the pleasure, ao* 
•ordini^y^ of spending some hours with him daily, and of 

VOIn I. 10 
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atieodiag him in liis walking excurslonit vhicli frequently 
extended to the distanee of three or four miles. His fae- 
ulties» exoeptiog bis memory which was coasideraUy im- 
paired* appeared as vigorous as ever; and» althoaf^ hit 
deafness prevented him from talking any share in general 
eonversation, he was still able to enjoy the eompany of a 
friend. Mr. Playfair and myself were both witnesses of 
the aeuteness which he displayed on one oecasiont in de* 
teeting a mistake, by no means obvioust in a manuscript 
of bis kinsman David Gregory » on the sotiject of Prime 
and Ultimate Ratios. Nor had his temper suffered from 
the hand of time, either in point. of gentleness or of gaiety. 
•* Instead of repming at the enjoyments of the youqgt he 
delighted in promoting them; and» after all the losses he 
had sustained in his own family^ he continued to treat 
children with such condescension and benignity^tbat some 
very young ones noticed the peculiar kindneu of his eye/** 
In apparent soundness and activity of body, he resembled 
more a man of sixty than^ of eighty-seven. 

He returned to Glasgow in his usual health and spirits; 
and continued^ for some weeks* to'devotCt as formerlyt a 
regular portion of his time to the exercise both of body 
and of mind. It appears^ from a letter of Dr. Cleghom*s 
to Dr. Gregory, that be was still able to work with his 
own hands in his garvlen ; and he was found by Dr. Brown* 
occupied in the solution of an algebraical problem ofoon- 
siderable dlfficultyt in whiehf after the labour of a day or 
twOf he at last succeeded. It was in the course otthc 
same short interval, that he committed to writing those 
partieulart cooeeming his ancestors, which I have already 
mentioned. 

This active and useful life was now, however, drawing 
to a conclusion. A violent disorder attacked him aboat 
the end of September ; but does not seem to have oeea* 

• I hive l>orn>wc*l ihit fcntencc from • jnwt «n<l clrgant charmcter of Dr 
KeiJ, which flr>p«trc«l a Tew dayn nfter his iletfh, in one of tbc GhMgov 
Joumab- 1 had oecanion frei|uvacl]r to ferify the truth otthn 
duriog hit last vi»it to Edinburgh. 
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sloned mnoh alarm to (hose about hiniy till he was visited 
by Dr. Clegliorn, who soon after commuDieatcd his ap- 
prehensions in a letter to Dr. Gregory. Among other 
aymptomsy he mentioned partieularly, << ihat alteration oT 
▼oiee and features, wbioh, though not easily deseribed, is 
so well known to all who hare opportunities of seeing life 
olose.** Dr. Reid's own opinion of his ease was probably 
the same with that of his physician; as he expressed to 
bira OB his first visit, his hope that he was <' soon to get 
his dismission.*' Afler a severe struggle, attended with 
rffieated strokes of palsy, he died on the 7th of October 
following. Dr. Gregory had the melancholy satisfaction 
of visiting his venerable fViend on his deathbed, and of 
paying him this unavailing mark of attachment, beibre 
his powers of reeollection were entirely gone. 

The only surviving descendant of Dr. Beid is Airs. 
Carmiehael, a daughter worthy in every respect of such 
a father: long the chief comfort and support of his old 
aige» and his anxious nurse in his last moments.* 

In point of bodily constitution, few men have been more 
Mebted to nature than Dr. Reid. His form was vigor- 
ous and athletic ; and his muscular force, though he was 
somewhat under the middle size, uncommonly g;reat ; ad- 
vantages to which his habits of temperance and exereisey 
and tbe unclouded serenity of his temper, did ample jus- 
tice. His countenance was strongly expressive of deep 
aad eollected thought ; but when brightened up by the 
fine of a friend, what chiefly caught the attention was, a 
look of good will and of kindness. A picture of him, for 
which he consented, at the particular request of Dr. 
Gregory, to sit to Mr. Raebum, during his last Tisit to 
Edinboi^, is generally and justly ranked among the hap- 
piest performances of that excellent artist. The medal- 
lion of Tassie, also, for which he sat in the eighty-first 
year of his age, presents a very perfect resemblance. 

I have little to add to what the foregoing pages contain 
with reqpeet to his character. Its most prominent fea- 

• Note P. 
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hires were* intrepid and irtexible reetilude ; a pure and 
deToted atlacliinent to truth ; and an entire eoniiiiaiid« 
acquired bj the unwearied exertions of a long life* over 
all bis passions. IIenoe» in those parts of his i^ritiagt 
where his sulyeet foroes him to dispute the eonelasions 
of othei*s, a sorupulous rejeetion of every ezpressioa eal- 
enlated to irritate those whom he was anxious to eonvioee; 
and a spirit of liberality and good humour toward his op- 
ponents* from which no asperity on their part eould pro- 
voke him* for a moment to deviate. The proppwss of 
useful knowledge, more especially in what relates to hu- 
man nature and to human life* he believed to be retarded 
rather than advanced by the intemperanoe of controversy | 
#nd to be secured most effectually when intrusted to the 
slow but irresistible influence of sober reasoning. That 
the argumcQtativo talents of the disputants might be im- 
proved by such altercations* he was willing to allow ; boty 
fioniidered in their connection with the great objeeta 
which all classes of writers profess equally to have ia 
view* he was oonvipced ** that they have done more harm 
to the practioe* than they have done service to the theoi^ 
of morality.''* 

In private life, no man ever maintained* more eminently 
pr more uniformly* the dignity of philosophy ; eofibiaiDg 
with the most amiable modesty and gentleness? the aohi c i t 
spirit of independence. The only preferments whieh he 
ever enjoyed* he owed to the unsolicited fiivour of the two 
learned bodies who successively adopted him into tlieir 
Bumberf.Jmd the respectable rank which he supported 
in society, was the well earned reward of his own aea- 
domical labours. The studies in which he delighted* were 
little calculated to draw on him the patronage of the great ; 
and he was unskilled in the art of courting advaaeeoMiitf 
by ** fashioning his doctrines to the varying hour.'' 

As a philosopher, his genius was more peculiarly ehar- 
acterized by a sound, cautious* distinguishing Judgment ; 
by a singular patience and perseverance of thought }* mnd 

* Prefiue to Pope's Eimt on Min. 
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by habits of the moat fixed ud eoncentrated attention to 
faj9 own mental operatioas; endowments wliicht although 
Dot the most splendid in the estimation of the multitudoy 
woold seem entitled, from the historj^ of soienoey to rank 
among the rarest gifts of the mind. 

With these habits and po>irei*s, he united, what does 
not alu'aj's aecomimnv them, the curiosity of a naturaliity 
and the eye of an observer ; and aeeordiuglyt his infer* 
maliOB about every thing relating to physical science, and 
to the useful arts, was extensive and accurate. His menok- 
017 for historical details was not so remarkable; and he 
used sometime^ to regret the imperfect degree in whieh 
be possessed this faculty. I am inclined, however to 
think, that in doing so, he underrated his natural advan- 
tages; estimating the strength of memory, as vanm com- 
monly do, rather by th^ recollection of particular faets, 
than by the possession of those genei-al conclusions, from 
a subserviency to which, such facts derive their princi- 
pal value. 

Toward the close of life, indeed, 1ms memory was much 
less vigorous than the other powers of his intellect ; in 
none of which, could I ever perceive any symptom of de- 
cline. His ardouii' for knowledge, too, remained unex- 
tinguisbed to the last ; and, when cherished by the society 
of the young and inquisitive, seemed even to increase with 
bin years. What is still more remarkable, he retained 
in extreme old age all the sympathetic tenderness, and 
all the moral sensibility of youth ; the liveliness of his 
emotions, wherever the happiness of othersn^g concern- 
ed, forming an aSecting contrast to his own unconquerable 
flrmness under the severest trials. 

Nor was the sensibility which he retained, the sellsh 
and steril offspring of taste and indolence. It was alive 
and active, wherever he could command the means of re- 
Uevipg the distresses or of adding to the comforts of oth- 
ers ; and was often felt in its effects, where he was unseen 
mAd unknown. Among the various proofs of this, which 
have happened to fall under my own knowledge, I cannot 
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kelp mentioning paHienlarlyt opon the most unqoestion* 
able nnthority, the aecreey with which he eoorejed hit 
oeessional benefactions to his former parishoners at New 
Maehar» long afler his eBtablisliment at Glasgow. One 
donation, in partieular* during the scarcity of irsi, a do- 
MUion which, notwithstanding all his precautions, was dis- 
thietly traced to his beneficenocy might perhaps baTc been 
(hooght disproportionate to his limited incomct had not 
lilt own simple and modt*rate habits - multiplied the ro- 
aoitrees of bis humanity. 

Hb opinions on the roost important subjects are to be 
Ibnnd in his works ; and that spirit of piety which ani- 
mated erery part of his conductf forms the best comment 
on their practical tendency. In the state in which he 
finmd the philosophical world, he beliered, that bis tal- 
ents eoold not be so nsefully employed, as in combating 
the sehemes of those who aimed at tlie complete sabver- 
slon of religion, both natural and rcTcaled ; eonTineed 
with Dr. ClarlkC, that, ** as Christianity presupposes the 
tmth tif natural religion, whatever tends to discredit the 
latter, must have a proportionally greater eibet in weak- 
enlng the authority of the former.*'* In his views of 
both he seems to have ooincided nearly with Bishop But- 
lor ; an author whom he held in the highest estimation, 
a very careful abstract of the treatise entitled Analogy, 
drawn up by Dr. Reid, many years ago, for his own use, 
•till exists among his manuscripts ; and the shoH Disser- 
tation on Virtue which Butler has annexed to that worti, 
together with the Discourses on Human Nature pnUish- 
ed in his volnme of Sermons, he used always to reoom- 
mend as the roost satisfactory account that has yet ap- 
peared of the fundamental principles of morals : nor could 
ho eooeeal his regret, that the profound philosophy which 
these discourses contain, should of late have been so gen- 
erally supplanted in England, by the specniations otwmne 

• CollMlion of Piti^rt vhieh pMted Utween Leibnits and Clarke, act 
Dr. CUrka't Dedication. 
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otiier iDttralistSf who, while they profets' to idolize ib» 
memory of LockOf ** approTe little or nothing in his writ- 
ingiy but his errors/'* 

Deeply impressed^ however* as he was with his owb 
prinoiples, he possessed the inost perfect liberality towaid 
all whom he believed (o be honestly and eonseientioas^y 
devoted to the search of truili. With one very distin- 
guished eharactert the late lord Kaimes» he lived in the 
most cordial and aSectionate friendship* notwithstanding 
the avowed opposition of their sentiments on some moral 
questions, to which he attached the greatest importance* 
Both of them» however^ were the friends of virtue and of 
mankind ; and both were able to temper tlic warmth of 
free discussion, with the forbearance and good bumov 
founded on reciprocal esteem. No two racnt certainlyf 
ever exhibited a more striking contrast in tbcdr coover- 
sation, or in their constitutional tempers : the one» slow 
and cautious in his decisions, even on those topics which 
he bad most diligently studied 5 reserved and silent in 
promiscuous society ; and retaining, after all his literary 
eminence, the same simple and unassuming manners whidi 
he brought from his country residence : the other, lively, 
rapid, and communicative; accustomed, by his profes- 
sional pursuits, to wield with address the weapons of con- 
troversy, and not averse to a trial of his powers on ques- 
tions the most foreign to his ordinary habits of hiqoiry. 
But these cfaaracteristicaldiflrereaees« while to their com- 
mon friends they lent an additional charm to the dislia- 
gnishing merits of each, served only to enliven their social 
intercourse, and to cement their mutual attachment, 

I recollect few, if any anecdotes, of Dr. Bcid, which 
appear to me calculated to throw additional light on hit 
character; and I suspect strongly, that many of tboso 
which are to be met with in biographical publicatioiSy 
are more likely to mislead, than to inform. A trifling 



* I hare adopted iiet« the words whieb Dr. Clarke applitfd to tome of 
Mr. Locke's eariier foRovert. Tbej are ttill more applicable to manf 
vrilera of tbe preKot tinea. See Cl^rke'a first Bcplj to Laibnita. 
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ineideiitt it is true, may sometimes paint a peealiar tBh-t 
ture better ttian the most elaborate description ; but » 
selection of inciilents really eharaeteristiral, presupposes, 
1m the obsenrer, a rare eapaeity to diseriminate and to 
generalize; and where this capacity is wanting* a biog- 
rapher, with the most scrupulous attention to the Terae* 
ity of his details* may yet convey a very false eoneeption 
of the individual he would descril>e. As, in the present 
instance* my Subject afforded no materials for soeh m 
elioiee« I have attempted, to the best oT my abilitiest in- 
stead of retailing detached fragments of conversationSf 
or recording insulated and unmeaning oeeurrences* to 
eommnnicate to others the general impressions which Dr. 
Beid*s character has left on my own mind. In this at* 
tempt, I am far from being confident I have succeeded ; 
butt how barren soever I may have thus rendered my 
pages in the estimation of those who consider biography 
merely in the light of an amusing tale* I have* at least* 
the sati<ifaction to think, that my picture, though fkint 
in the colouring, does not present a distorted resembbmee 
of the original. 

The confidential correspondence of an individual with 
his fKends* afllbrds to the student of human nature, ma- 
terials of far greater authenticity and importance; more 
partienlarly* the correspondence of a man like Dr.Beid, 
wbo will not be suspected by those who knew him, of ae- 
eoromodating his letters, as has been alleged of Cieero, 
to the humours and principles of those whom he address- 
ed. I am far, at the same time, from thinking, that the 
eorrespondenee of Dr. Reid would be generally interett- 
iag ; or even that he excelled in this species of writing : 
but few men. I sincerely believe, who have written so 
Buebf have lefi behind them such unblemished memori- 
als of their virtue. 

At present* T shall only transcribe two letters, which I 
select from a considerable number now lying before met 
as they seem to accord, more than the others, with the 
general design of thb memoir. The firsts which is dateil 
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January 13, 1779, h uddreserd to llir Rev. WillUm Greg- 
«n, now mtlor uf ti(. Andrew's, Canlcrbui-y. lUen an 
undergraduate in Baliul ci>llpgT> OxfvnJ. 1( rolatvs to 
a reinarkablr prouliarilv in Dr. Reid's jtltj^^col (einpera- 
ment. vonni-cted with a subjrcl of drraming; and ■« lar- 
thftr interraiing as a gt^nuinr record ur soux; (uirltculwi 
in his enrlji laliits, in which it is eaKv to perceive tlm 
openings of a superior mind. 

" The fact whioli your Uratbrr the Doctor dMires to 
br inrurmed of, was as jou ntcnlioo it. As Tar as I ro- 
niembcr tlic oircum^tances. lhp,T are ns follow : 

" Almut the age of fourteen. I was. nliiiost every Digh(> 
tiBhnpp)' in my sleep from frightful dreams. SomcUniei 
liaoging over a dreadful preoipiec, and Just ready la drop 
down ; sometimes pursued for my lif<'. and stop|>ed by a 
walJ, or by a sudden loss of alt strength ; sometimes 
ready lo be devoured by a wild beast. How lung I was 
plagued with such dreamst I do nut now recollect. 1 be- 
lieve it was for a year or two at least ; and I think (bey 
had qnite loft me before I was fiflcen. In tbotse days. I 
vas much given (o what Mr. Addison, in one of bis Speo- 
lators. calls castk-intildinf- ; and in my evening solitary 
walk, which was generally all the eiercise I look, my 
thonghls would hurry me into §ome aelive scene, wbeni 
1 grnenilly ac<]uilted myself much (a my own salisfaelionj 
and in these scenes of iniaginalion I performed many a 
gallant exploit. At Ihe same time, in my dreams I found 
mysdflhe most arrant coward that ever was. Not only 
ny courage, but my strength, failed me in every danger ; 
and I often rose from my bet) in the morning in sueh a 
panic, that it took some lime lo got the belter of il. I 
wished very much lo got free of these uneasy dreams. 
whiob not only made mo unhappy in steep, but ofYen lelY 
a disagreeable impression in my tnlnd for some part of 
the following duy. I Ibonghl tl was worth tr>ing. wheth- 
er il was possible to recollect that it was all u dream, and 
that I was in no real danger. J oflen went to steep with 
m^ miod as strongly impressed at 1 could with this thought, 

TOL. I. 11 
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that f noTer in my life time wm in any real danger* and 
Cbal eTery frlg^ht I had was a dream. After many fniil* 
kse endeaTourt to reeolleet this when the danger appear- 
ed. I efleeted it at last* and hare often* when f was slid- 
ing OTer a prreipiee into (he abyss, reeolleeted that it was 
all a dream* and hoMly jumped down. The eilbet of thii 
eommonly was, that I immediately awoke. But f awoke 
ealm and intrepid, whieh I thought a great aeqnidtioa* 
After thist my dreams were noTer Tory aneasy ; and, ia 
a short time, I dreamed not at all. 

** During all this time I was in perfeot health ; bat 
whether my eeasing to dream was the efihst of the reeol- 
loetion ahore mentioned, or of any ehange in the habit of 
my body, which is usual about that period of Iife» I eaa- 
Bot tell. I think it may more probably be impolod totha 
last. However, the faet was, that, fbr at least forty 
years after, I dreamed none, to the best of my remen- 
branee : and finding, flt»m the testimony of others, that 
this is somewhat uneommon, T have often, as soon as I 
awoke, endearonred to reeolleet, without being able to 
roooUeet, any thing that passed in my sleep. For soma 
years past. T ean sometimes reeolleet some kind of dream- 
ing thoughts, but so ineoherent that I ean make nothing 
of them. 

^The only distinct dream I ever hud since I was about 
sixteen, as ftir as I remember, was about two years ago. 
I had ftot my head blistered for a fall. A plaster whioli 
was pot upon it after the blister, pained me excessively 
for a whole night. In the morning I slept a little, and 
dreamed Terr distinetly, that I hud fhllen into the handa 
of a party of Indians, and was scalped. 

^ I am apt to think, that as there is a state of sleep, and 
a state wherein we are awake, so there is an intermediate 
•tate, which partakes of the other two. If a man per- 
emptorily rcsoWes to rise at an early hour for soom 
Interesttnier purpose, he will of himself awake at that 
hour. A siek-nurse gets the habit of sleeping in soeh a 
manner that she hears the least whisper of the aiok per- 
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MB. and yet is refi-eslied Uy lliis kind or liair 8If^op. The 
MUte is (he case o( a nune wliu aleepit wIOi a child id her 
arms. J huve slept on fiorscbark, liul su as to preserve 
my balance ; and if the horBe mtumbled. I eould iniike (he 
exertion necessary for saving niu from a full, as if I was 
awake. 

*' I h«pe tite suienvos at your good university are do( 
in this slate. Yet, from so many learned men, bo muck 
al (heir ease, one would expecl something more than we 
hear of." 

For (he o(her letter, lam indebted lo one ofDr. R«id'i 
most inlimaie friends, lo whom it was addressed, in the 
year 178^, on occasion of Ihe melancholy event to wbloh 
it alludes. 

" I sympathize with you rery Btnoereli in the loss of 
a most amiable wife. I judge of yuur feelings by the 
impression she made upon my own heart, on a very short 
aeijiiaintnncc. But all Ihe blessings of (his world are 
Iranftient and uncertain j and it would be but a melan- 
choly scene, if there were no prospccl ofanoUicr. 

" I have often had occasion (o admire (he resignation 
and fortitude of young itersons, even of the weaker sex, 
in the views of death, when their imaginadon is filled 
with all the gay prospct:(s which (he world presents at 
that period. I have been witness to instances of (his 
liiod, which l(hough((ruly heroic, and I hear Mrs. G-^— 
gave a remarkable one. 

•• To see (he soul increase io vigour and wisdom, and 
m every amiable <|uality, when health and strength and 
aaimal spirits decay; when it is lo be torn by violeooe 
from all (hat filled the imagination, and 6ai(eretl hope, is 
■ spectacle truly grand, and instructive (o the surviving. 
To think, that the soul perishes iu that fatal moment, 
vbcQ it is purified by (his fiery trial, and fitted for the 
noblest exertions in another state, is an opinion which I 
eainot help looking down upon wllb contempt and dis- 
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^ III qU pMple» thow l0M MOfe norit ki ksiiiqt 
worU mHh pcvfeet aefuieteMeet tbMi fai ruteg tn 
iwst mfkcr oM it fall. WhM I hmve IwIn^ tmt the 
peel of tha blmitiet, the diti r a w w m^i (Jie fwefUkneit 
iff aM age* mm! when I hsve alreadj r aee ifw i botv tlma 
■ly share of the good things of this life* it would be riMo* 
riious isdood to bo ooxioas ttbovt prokNigiiig it | b«t wliea 
I WM fiiiir and t wentyt to have bad ao aaxietj fbr itt ooa^ 
timiaiieet would, I tbinlLt liave rehired a aobio olb#l» 
Saeh efforts in those that are ealled to mal^e theniy soffe^ 
■baU aet lose their reward.** 

• • • • • 

I HATa now Unisbed all that the limits of my ptan {Mr^ 
fedt ase to oifer berOf as a tribate to the BMIB017 of tbia 
Weelleat person. In the details wbieh I bare ttated^ 
both with respeet to his private life and his seieallte por^ 
iaiu, I bare dwelt ebielly on snob eireamstaaees as ap^ 
peared to me most likelhf to interest the readers of Mi 
Worksf by illustrating bis ebaracter as a man> and bit 
views as an aotbor. Of bis BMrits as an iostmeior of 
yaath, I bare said bat little | partly A^m a adsb to afoii 
WMMeessary diffaseness ; but ehiefly from my aaiiety to 
enlarge en those still more important labours, of w bi eil 
lie has bequeathed the fhiits to future ages. Aad yat^ 
iMsd he left no sueb monument to perpetuate Ms name^ 
tbe fidelity and zeal with which he disdiarged, duHag an 
long a perMf the obseure but menieatous duties of hit 
eAeial statioa, weuki, in the Judgment of the wise mrf 
good, have ranked him in the flrst eider of uecrfM eitiBeaa» 
M Nee eaim is solus reipubliesD prodest, qui eandidatoi 9iW^ 
trabit, et tuetur reus, et de paee belloque eenset ; sed qui Ju> 
imntutem exbertatur ; qai, ia taati bonoram pnseeptorum 
inopi^ Tirtnte instruit aaimos; qai, ad peeuniam luxuriant 
que eursu raentes preasat ae retrahit, et, si nihil aliud^ 
eerte asoratur : ia primto, puhlieum negotium agit**** 

* ScBeca, Dt TnsiiiiiU. An. Cap. 3. 
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h\ eooeluding this tnemoirt I (rust 1 shall be pardoned, f 
if, for once. I give whj- (o a personal filling, nfailc I ex- 
pn.-9s llic saOsravlioii uith whioh 1 now clusc liDallj'. my 
ati«mpls am a biograplier. Those which I hav« already 
made, were imposed on me bv Uie iri-csistihle ealU of 
duty and aKachment ; and, feeble as lhe,v are. when vom- 
pared with the magoitude uf subjeots, so splendid and so 
Tarious, tliej have encroached deeply on Ihat small par- 
tion of literary leisure whiub indispensable engagements 
allow me to commaDd. 1 cannot, at the same time, be 
insensible to the graf ilication oT having endeavoured to 
asMiciate, in Houie degree, my name with three of the 
greatest which have adorned this age ; happy, if withoat 
deviating intentionally from (ruth, I may have suooeeded> 
liowever imperfeelly, in my wish, to gralify, at once, tite 
euriosity of the public, and to sooth the recollcclions of 
surviving friends. But 1, too, have designs and enter- 
prises of my own; and ihe exeeufioo of these, which 
alasl swell in magnitude, us tho lime for their accow 
plishment hastens to a period, claims at Icngib, an undi- 
vided attention. Yet 1 should not look back on the past 
with regret, if I could indulge the hope, (hat the facts 
which it has been my province to record, by displaying 
(hose fair rewards of extensive usefulness, and of perma- 
■ent fame, which falents and industry, when worthily di- 
rected, cannot fail to secure, may contribute, in one sin- 
gle instance, to foster the proud and virtuous independ- 
ence of genius ; or, amidst the gloom uf poverty and sol- 
ilade. to gild tliedistant prospect of the unrricnded schol- 
w, whose laurels are now slowlj ripening in the unnoticed 
privacy of humble lire. 



NOTES 

TO THE LIFE PRECEDmG. 

NOTE ▲, PAGE 5. 

In the aecoanty given in the texU of Dr. Beici*8 aneestorsy 
I have followed Borupulously the ioformatioD conlained 
in his own memorandums. I have some suspicioD* how- 
ever, that he has eommitted a mistake with respeet to 
the name of the transktor of Buohanan's History ; whieh 
would appeart from the MS. in Glasgow eoUege, to have 
been, not Adam, but John. At the same time, as this 
last statement rests on an authority altogether unknownt 
being written in a hand different from the rest of the MS. 
there is a possibility that Dr. Reid's aeeount may be eor- 
reet ; and, therefore, I have thought it advisable, in a 
matter of so very trifling eonsequenoe, to adhere to it in 
preference to the other. 

The following particulars with respeet to Thomas 
Reid may, perhaps, be acceptable to some of my readers. 
They are copied from Dempster, a contemporary writer ; 
whose details concerning his countrymen, it must, how- 
ever, be confessed, are not always to be implicitly relied 
on. 

« Thomas Reidus Aberdonensis, pneriti» me» et in- 
fantilis otii sub Thoma Can;illo oollega, Lovanii literal 
in sehola IJpsii serio didicit, quas magno nomine in 6er» 
mania doouit, earns Principibns. Londini diu in eomita- 
tu humanissimi ac darissinii viri, Fuleonis Grevilli, Re- 
gii Consiliarii Interioris et Angli» Proqusstoris, egit : 
tum' ad amicitiam Regis, eodem Fuleone deducentCf 
evectnsy inter Fdatinoi admissns^ i litisris Latinit Regi 
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fuiC. Soriptit multa, ut est magnik indole et rmk era- 
dilione,'' &e. << Ex suk let Mmine eonseio, noper pro- 
ripait, dum illi omnis fettimfi honorii aagmeota ibguli 
ominarenturf nee quid deinde egeril aut quo loeonim te 
eontulerit quisquam iudieare poCaiU Mulii suipieaban- 
tur* tcdio aul» aflTeetunif monaitiee qoieti leipsuiii trap 
didisaet Bub annum 1618. Bumor postea fuit in aulaai 
rediigte, et meritiiiBimis bonoribnt rrdditunit sed nunquam 
id coniequetur quod tiKus promeretur/' Hitl. Eeektir 
astif a Gentis 8eotonini» lib, stI. p. 576. 

\irhaC was the judgement of Thomas Reid*s own timet 
with respeet to Us g&n\n%^ and what their hopes of bin 
poslhnmous flime. may be eolleeted from an elegjr on his 
death by his learned eountrjman Robert Aytona. Al- 
ready, before the lapse of two hundred years, somm apol- 
ogy, alas ! may be thought neeessary for an attempt to 
reseoe his name from total oblivion. 

Aytoun*s elegy on Reid is referred to in terms wtrj 
iattering both to its author and to its subjeet* by the ed- 
itor of the eolleetion, entitled, <<P^tarum Seotornni 
MussB Saene.** ^ In obitom ThomsD Rheidi epieediom 
extat elegantissimnm Roberti Aytoni, Tiri Uteris ae dig- 
nitate elarissimi, in Delieiis Poetarom Seotorum, nbi et 
ipsius quoque poemata, paucula quidem iUat Md Tennsta^ 
ied elegantia, eomparent.'' 

The only works of Alexander Reid of whieh I have 
beard* are Chirorgieal Leef ores on Tumors and 171eera» 
London, 1655; and a Treatise of the First PaH of Chi- 
nrgeriOf London* itl88. He appears to hare been the 
idiysieian and friend of the eelebrated mathematieitti 
Thomas Harriot, of whose interesting history so little 
was known, till the reeent diseorery of his maauseriptSy 
by Mr. Zaoh of Saxe-Gotha. 

A remarkable instaaee of the eareless or eaprieioat 
orthography formerly so eomroon in writing proper names» 
oeenrs ia the different individuals to whom this note ro» 
fers. Sometimes the family naase is written, Reid ; on 
ocher QoeaiioB^ liiod^, Baa4» Bbeadt « BhakL 
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KOTK a, PAUB 6. 

Dr. Turabull'i work on Monti ]'hilo9»iih.v was publiih- 1 
«cl in LadiIoii, in 174'0. Ai 1 have only luraei ti 
fbw pagf*. I oannol say any thing with rtsjieel to 111 
merits. The inuttos on thv (illr page are furiutn. »Uei 
DODBiflere*) in connrclion nilh those Inqiiinvti whieli lili 
pupil Bfterwanl prust'eulec] with «n mucli kiidi-cis; iaA"i 
nta?) perliaps without bh p«-rcdviiig il, h&ve had ■omil 
eSfct tD Buggeeting to him that plan ol' phllonophizing ] 
wbkli fac no systvmatioull; and so hnppily pursued. 

" If natural pliilusophy. in all its pnrtH, b; puriuin^ 1 
thit Dielhod, shall at length be perfeolrd, ihe bounds 
moral pbilosopby will also be enlarged." 

\iiwton's Opiici. 

For the opinion or a ver> competent jiiilge with resprct 
to the merits of the Treatise on Anelent Paiating, Tid§ 
Hogarth's print, entitled, Beer-Lane. 

NOTB C, PAOB a, 

" Dr. Moor combined," &e.] James Moor. LL.D. atl* 
ihor or a verv ingenious fragment un (irecii graininaiV^ 
and or other philological cssajs. lie wu4 also distinguliib* 
ed by a prolbuiHl acquaintance with ancient geometry. 
Dr.SimBOTi, an excellent judge of his merits butli in nt> 
eratnre and acionce, baa somewhere honoured him with 
lbs rollowing encomium : " Turn in Malhesi, turn !o Gi-)b- 
el> lilerN multum et felieitcr versatus." 

••The Wilttons. botb father and »on." &e.] Aiesander 
Wilson, Sl.D. and Patrick Wilson, Esq. well known ovei 
Earope h> their Observations on the Solar Spots ; aai 
many other valuable memoirs. 

NOTE D, PACB 47. 

A writer of great talents, after having reprouobed Dr* ' 
Bxii with " a gross ignorance, disgraoeful to tlie u 
•ily of which be was a member." Iwasls or the trifliaf'^ 
espcDH of time and thought whiob il bad ooit hiniieirio * 

VOL. I. t^ 
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ofertarn his philosophy. ** Dr. Oswald is pleased to paj 
me a oonipliment io saying, that *^ I might employ myself 
to more advantage to the public, by pursuing other 
branches of science* than by deciding rashly on a sul^|eot 
which he sees I have not studied.** In return to this eoni- 
plimentt I shall not affront him. by telling Mm how Teij 
little or my time this business has hitherto taken up. If 
he alludes to my exptrimenls* I can assure himp that I 
have lost no time at all ; for having been iutent upon saeh 
as require the use of a burning lens, I believe I have not 
lost one hour of sunshine on this account. And the public 
may perhaps be informedy some time or other, of what I 
have been doing in the sun. as well as in the ^kade.'' 
Examination of Reid^s Inquiry^ &e. p. 357. See also pp. 
tOl, 102. or the same work. 

KOTE C» PAGE 64. 

The following strictures on Dr. Priestley's Examina- 
tion. &c. are copietl from a very judicious note in Dr« 
CampbelPs Pliilosophy of Rhetoric, vol. i. p. 111. 

*< I shall only subjoin two remarks on this book. Tbo 
first is. that the author, through the whole* confomida 
two things totally distinct, eertain associations of ideast 
and eertain Judgments implying belief, which, though ia 
90WU9 are not in all oases, and therefore not mecewarUif 
connected with association. And if so. merely to aecouat 
for the association, is in no case to account for the belief 
with which it is attended. Nay. admitting his plea. p. 869 
that by the principle of association, not only the ideas, but 
the eonoomitant belief may be accounted for. even lUa 
tloes not invalidate the doctrine he impugns. For, lot it 
be observed, that it is one thing to assign a cause, whiok 
from the mcckunism of our nature, has given rise to m 
particular tenet of belief, and another thing to produce a 
reason by which the understanding has l)een eonvineed. 
Now. unless this lie done as to the principles in questiottt 
they must be considered as primary truths in respect of 
the understanding, which never deduced tbem from olhet 
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fairillSi and wiiieh is under h nc crsstly, in nil her moral ■ 
reawKiing«, uf ruuniliiiK u[>uD lliem. In fact, la give anf 
other aeeount of niir eunviuiion of ihcmt U tu conGrnit ial ' 
alckd of conluling ihi; doorine, ibat in ull argumrnlaiiorf I 
tbey muni bu regarded as [irimarj' truths, or (ruths ivhiok | 
reason never inferred ihrough any meiljum, from orhcr ! 
truths previously perceived. M> seoomi remark it, thA } 
though this exantincr has. from Dr. Kiud, given uaauaia* j 
logue of iirit prineiplei, whiclilic deema unworthy of (M 
bonourable place atsigned them, he has no whei-e ihougM i 
proper to give us a list of those self-evident truths, whJell' : 
by bffl own aeeount. and in his ow n express words, ' must 1 
be assumed as ibe foundation of till our reasoning.' ilow 
nuch liglit might have been thrown upon the subject bjr * 
tbe contrast ! Perhaps ne should have been enahledi oa 
the comparison, to diseover some dislioelive character! 
in his genuine axioms, whiefa would have preserved tu 
from tlic danger of confounding them with their spurious 
OOM. Nothing is raoro evident than that, in wbatevtir 
regards matier of fact, ihe mathematical axioms will not 
aaawer. These are purely fitted for evolving iho altslraot 
R)»tlons of ijuanliiy. This bv in elTtrct owns himself, p/ 
39. It wouh) have been obliging, then, and would bavg 
grvally oontribuled to shorten the controversy, if be had 
^ren us. at least, a specimen of those self-evident priB- 
tijAet, which, in his estimation, are the non phis ultra of 
aural reasoning." 

NOTE F, PAOE 76. 

Dr.Reid's father, the Reverend Lewis Reid. married 
Ibr his second wife. Janet, daughter of Mr. Fraser oF 
Pbupachy, in the county of Inverness. A daughter t 
ibU marriage ia still alive ; the wjfe of Ibe Reverend Al- * 
eiander Leslie, and the mother of the Reverend JnmcV ■ 
Leslie, ministers of Fordoun. To the latter of these g^-n- 
tleuen, I am indebted for the greater part of llie infor- 
flMtion I have been able to oolleot with respect to Dr. 
BeUr jknTJoas to bis removal to Glasgow ; Mr. Leslie's 
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regard for the memorj of hit miele hmviig promptfld lAm$ 
Bol only to trumaiC to me toeh pailieiikrt ai had fhUea 
aader hU own koowledgey but loow ralaaUe loCtert oa 
the taaie talyeetf whieh he praeored from hk relatiaas 
aad frieodt in tho aorth* 

For all the members of this most retpeetabk Amttjp 
Dr« Beid eatertaioed the ttrongest tenliaieBtB of aflfcathm 
and regard. Daring seTeral jears before hb death a 
daughter of Mrt. Leslie's, was a eoastaat iamate of Ms 
hoasOf and added mueh to the happiaess of his samll da* 
inestie eirele* 

Another daughter of Mr. Lewis Raid was aumried to 
tlia Rererend John Rose, minister of Udny. Blie died ia 
1703. In thb eonneetion. Dr. Reid was no less fortnnnta 
than in the former | aad to Mr. Rose I am indebted for 
fkTours of the same kind with those which i have wirtmlf 
aeknowledgcd from Mr. Leslie. 

The widow of Mr. Lr wb Reid died hi 1708, hi tha 
oightj-seveoth year of her age ; haviag sunriTod her st ay 
son» Dr. Reid, more than a jear. 

The limits within whieh I was obliged to oonftne aqr 
liiographioal details, preheated me from availlag myself 
of many interesting eiroomstanoes which were eammuai* 
aated to me through the authentic ehannels whieh I haw 
saw mentioBed. But I eannot omit this oppartaally tff 
ffeturaiag to my different oorrespondents, my w a s s aait 
acknowledgments for the pleasure and instruetloa wVUk 
I reeeifed from their letters. 

Mr. JardinCf also, the learned professor of logic in the 
university of Glasgow» a gentlemaUf who» for mMmy years* 
llTed b habiU of tlie most confidential iatiasasy with Dr« 
Reid and his fhmi^, is enUtled to my best thanks te Ml 
obliging attentbn to Tarious querieSf which I took tha 
liberty to propose to him, ooaoeraiag tlm history of air 
eommaa friend* 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF THE FIRST THREE TREATISES. 
SBCT. I.....OF THE AUTHOR. 

Aristotle had very uncommon advantages : bornia 
an age when the philosophical spirit in Greece had long 
flourished, -and was in its greatest vigour; brought up in 
the court of Macedon, where his father was the king's 
physician ; twenty years a favourite scholar of Plato, and 
tutor to Alexander the Great : who both honoured him 
with his friendship, and supplied him with every thing 
neeessary for the prosecution of his inquiries. 

Tliese advantages he improved by indefatigable studyt 
and immense reading. He was the first we know, says 
Strabo, who composed a library. And in this the Egyp- 
tian and Pergamenian kings, copied his example. As to 
his genius, It would be disrespectful to mankind, not to 
allow an uncommon share to a man who governed the 
opinions of the most enlightened part of the species near 
two thousand years. 

If his talents had been laid out solely for the discovery 
of truth, and the good of mankind, his laurels would have 
remained for ever fresh ; but he seems to have had a 
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greater passion for fiiine Ihao for truth, and to haTe want- 
ed rather to be admired as the prinee of philosophertt 
than to be useful : so that it is dubious whether there be 
in his eharaeter most of the philosopher, or of the soph- 
ist. The opinion of lord Baoon is not without probabil- 
ity, that his ambition was as boundless as that of hit 
rojal pupil, the one aspiring at uniTcrsal monarehy oTer 
the bodies* and fortunes of men, the other over their opin- 
ions. If (his was the case, it cannot be said, that the 
philosopher pursued his aim with less industry, less abil- 
ity, or less success, than the hero. 

His writings carry too evident marks of that philo- 
sophical pride, vanity, and envy, which have often sullied 
the eharaeter of the learned. He determines boldly things 
above all human knowledge ; and enters upon the most 
diflleull questions, as his pupil entered on a battle, with 
full assurance of success. He delivers his decisions 
oracularly, and without any fear of mistake. Rather 
than confess bis ignorance, he hides it under hard words 
and ambiguous expressions, of which his interpreters eaa 
make what pleases them. There is even reason to sns- 
peet, that he wrote often with aflfeeted obscurity, either 
that the air of mystery might procure (greater veneration, 
or that his books miglit be understood only by the adepts 
who had been initiated in his philosophy. 

His conduct toward the writers that went before him 
has been much censured. After the manner of the Ot- 
toman princes, says lord Yerulam, he thought his throne 
ooold not be secure unless he killed all his brethren. Lq- 
dovieus Yives charges him with detracting fivm all phi- 
loaophers, that he might derive that glory to himself^ of 
which he robbed them. He rarely quotes an author but 
with a view to eensure, and is not very fhir in represent- 
ing the opinions which he censures. 

The faults we have mentioned, are such as might bo 
ozpeeted in a man, who had the daring ambition to be 
transmitted to all future ages* as the prinee of philoso- 
pherSf as one who had carried every branch of hi 



knowledge to its utmost limit ; and who was not verjr 
serupulous about the means h^ took to obtain Lis end. 

We ought, however, to do him the justlice to observe^ 
that although the pride and vanity of the sophist appear 
too much in his writings in abstract philosophy, yet in 
natural history the fidelity of his narration seems to be 
equal to his industry ; and he always distinguishes be- 
tween what he knew and what he had by report. And 
even in abstract philosophy, it would be unfair to impute 
to Aristotle all the faults, all the obscurities, and all the 
contradictions that are to be found in his writings. The 
greatest part, and perhaps the best part of his writings is 
lost. There is reason to doubt whether some of those 
we ascribe to him be really his; and whether what are 
bis be not much vitiated and interpolated. These sus- 
picions are justified by the fate of Aristotle's writiug% 
which is judiciously i*elated, from the best authoriiieb, in 
Bayle*s Dictionary , under the article Tyrannion^ to which 
I refer. 

His books in logic which remain, are, 1. One book ot 
the Categories. 2. One of Interpretation. 3. Firbt An- 
alytics, two books. ^. Last Analytics, two books. 5. 
Topics, eight books. 6. Of Sophisms, one book. Diog- 
enes Laertius mentions many others that are lost. Those 
I have mentioned have commonly been published together^ 
under the name. Aristotle's Organon, or his Logic; and 
for many ages, Porphyry's Introduction to the Categories 
has been prefixed to them. 



SKCTiON IL 
OF porphyry's INTRODUOTIOir. 

In this Introduction, which is addressed to Chryseari- 
nt, the author observes, that in order to understand Ar« 
istotle's doctrine concerning the categories, it is neces- 
sary (o know what a genus i$, what a 9fecie$, what q»e- 
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iiflc itffertnctf vhat a proparty. ami wliat an ocditeiit ; 
that tlie knowledfi^ of ihcHC is also ^try useful in deS- 
nttiont in divivion* and even in demonsi ration : therefore 
be propoitest in tlii« litfle tmett to deliver nhortlv and 
•imply the doclriiieH of the aneienii. and ehiefly of the 
Pteripatetiet»« eoneeniing these Ave prrdtcciblrs; avoiding 
the more intiieaie questtoni coneerninii; them; »uoh at, 
whether genera and specif 8 do really exist in nature ? or, 
whether they are only eonceptionii of the human mind? 
If they exist in nature, vihetlier they are eoqioreal or in* 
eorporeal ? and whether they are inlieirnt in the ohjeett 
•f tentie* or dinjointed from them? These* he says, are 
Tery diiBeult questions, and require accurate diseussioa ; 
bet that he is not to meddle with them. 

After this preface, he explains very minutely each of 
the Ave wonls above mentioned, divides and subdivideo 
each of them, and then pursues all the agreements antl 
diflerenoes between one and another through MXteeD 
chapters. 



SECTION III. 
OF THE CATEGORIES. 

The book begins with an explication of what it nieaaC 
bj utijvoeal words, what by equivocal, and what by de- 
•oniinative. Then it is ob»erved« that what we say b 
either simple, without eom|)osition or structure, at mmn, 
korne; or it has eompottitiou and structure, as a manjlghi^^ 
ike horse runs. Next conies a distinction between a tub* 
jeet of predication ; that is, a subject of which any thing 
it affirmed or denied, and a suhject of inhesion. Tbeae 
things are taid to be inherent in a subject, which althongh 
they are not |mrt of a subject, cannot possibly exiti 
without it, as 6gure in the thing figured. Of things that 
are, says Aristotle, some may be predicated of a tutycett 
but are in no sul^eet ; as man may be predicated of Jamet 
er Joliny bat it it not in any tulyect. Some again are ia 



II tobjeety bat can be predicated of no subjeot. Thus, my 
koowledge in grammar is in me as its subjeet^ but it* can 
be predicated of no subject ; because it is an individual 
thing. Some are both in a subject, and may be predi- 
cated of a subject, as science ; which is in tlie mind asitt 
•ubjeot, and may be predicated of geometry. Lastly^ 
some things can neitlier be in a subject, nor be predieated 
of any subject. Such are all individual s^ubstances, which 
cannot be predicated* because they are individuals ; and 
cannot be in a ffubject» because they are substances. Af* 
ter some other subtiities about predicates and subjects^ 
we come to the categories them«(elves ; the things aboTe 
mentioned being called by the schoolmen the anteprcbdu 
eamenia* It may lie observed, however, that notwith- 
standing the distinction now explained, the bdng in a sut» 
jutf and the bdng predicated truly of a suhjectf are in the 
Analytics used as synonymous plirases ; and this varia- 
tion of style has led some persons to think that the Cat- 
egories were not written by Aristotle. 

Things which may lie expressed without composition 
or structure, are, says the author, reducible to the follow- 
ing beads. They are either subslancCf or quantity, or 
qualitjff or relatives, or plactf or timet or havingt or doings 
or suffering. These are the predicaments or categories. 
The first four are largely treated of in four chapters ; the 
others are slightly passed over, as sufficiently clear of 
theMselTes. As a specimen, I shall give a summary of 
what he says on the category of substance. 

Sttbstances are either primary, to wit, individual sub- 
f taneeSf or secondary, to wit, the genera and species ef 
anhstanoes. Primary substances neither are in a sub* 
jeet« nor can be predicated of a subject ; but all other 
things that exist, either in primary siMistanoes, or nmf 
be predicated of them. For whatever ean be predicated 
ef that which is in a subject, may also be predicated of 
the subject itself. Primary substanees are more ^sub- 
stances than the secondary ; and of the secondary, the 
apeeies is more a sobstanoe than tbe genus. If thov 
Here no primary^ there eonld be no secondary substances. 
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The proprrf ie» of Bub§t»nce are these : i- No tubsf atieo 
is eapable of intent ion or reminsioD. 9. No substanee eao 
be in any other thing as its subjeet of inhenion. 8. No 
•nb^tanee ban a eontrary ; for one substance eannot be 
eootrary to anuilier : nor can there be contrariety between 
a substance, and that wliich is no substanee. 4. The 
most reinarlLabie property of sub^ftanee* is, that one ami 
the same substance may, by some change in itself, become 
the Hubjcet of things timt are contrary. Thus, the same 
biMly may l>e at one time hot, at another cold. 
' Let thi*« serve as a specimen of Aristotle*8 manner of 
treating the categories. After them, we have some chap* 
ters« which the f<choolmen call posfpnrdicamenla ; where- 
in* first, the four kinds of opposition of terms are explain* 
ed ; to wit, relutivf. pr/rofirf , of confrartrft/, and of confro- 
itietian. Thh is repeated of all systems of logic. Last of 
all we have distinctions of the four Greek words whieh 
answer to the Latin ones, prfuir, ^imul, motus, and hahertf 



SECTION fV. 
OF THK BOOK COTTCRBlf llfO IlfTEBPRBTATIfHf. 

Ws are to consider, says Aristotle, what a noun lib 
what a verb, what affirmation, what negatioa, what specek* 
Words are the signs of i^bai passeth in the mind; wrtt- 
Ing ih the sign of words. The signs both of writing and 
of words are different in different nations, but the opera- 
lions of mind signitied by them are the same. Hiere 
•ome operations of thought whieh are neither tme 
&!««• lliese are expressed by oouqs or verbs tinglljrt 
and without composition, 

A noun is a sound whieh by compact signifies some- 
thing without respect to time, and of which no part has 
tignifieation by itself. Tlie cries of beaHts may have a 
natural signification, but they are not nouns. We give 
tbet name only to loundt which have their signifieathM 



bj oompact. The eases of a noun» as the getiitife» da- 
tive, are not nouns. JV*on homo is not a noun, but* for 
distinction's sal^ey may be ealled a nomen infinitum. 

A verb signifies something by compaet with relation to 
time. Thus, vaUt is a verb ; but valetudo is a noun, be- 
cause its signification has no relation to time. It isonlj 
the present tense of the indicative that is properly called 
a verb ; the other tenses and moods are variations of the 
verb. JVStm valet may be called a verbum injinitum. 

Speech is sound significant by compact, of vrhich some 
part is also significant. And it is either enunciative, or 
not enunciative. Enunciative speech is that which affirms 
or denies. As to speech which is not enunciative, sudh 
as a prayer or wish, the eonsideration of it belongs to 
oratory or poetry. Every enunciative speech must have 
a verb, or some variation of a verb. Affirmation is the 
enunciation of one thing concerning another. Negation 
is the enunciation of one thing from another. Contra- 
diction is an affirmation and negation that are opposite. 
This is a summary of the first six chapters. 

The seventh and eighth treat of the various kinds of 
enunciations or propositions, universal, particular, indef- 
inite, and singular ; and of the various kinds of opposition 
in propositions, and the axioms concerning them. These 
ihings are repeated in every system of logic. In the ninth 
i^liapter he endeavours to prove, by a long metaphysical 
reasoning, that propositions respecting future eontingen- 
«ies are not, determinately, either true or false ; and that 
if they were, it would follow, that all things happen nee- 
essarily, and could not have been otherwise than they are. 
The remaining chapters contain many minute observations 
eoneerning the equipoUeocy of propositions both pure and 
modal. 
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CHAPTER IL 

REMARKS. 

8KCT10N L 
•V THB FITS PUDICABUIS. 

Tbb writen on logic bare borrowed their maferials 
ftloiost entirelj frooi ArislotJe's Orgaoon. and P^rpbyrj'ft 
IntroduelioD. The Organoo however was not wriiteo bj 
Aristotle as one work. It eoinprebends various traets^ 
written without the view of making them parts of one 
whole» and afterward thrown together by bis editors oa*^ 
der one name on aceount of their affinity. Many of hit 
books that are lost would liave made a paK of the Orga* 
mm, if they had been saved. 

The three treatises^ of which we have given a brief ao^^ 
eoant» are unconnected with each other, and with Ihos^ 
thai follow. And although the first was undoubtedly 
oompiled by Porphyry, and the two last probab^ by Ar- 
istotle* yet I consider them as the venerable remains of a 
philosophy more ancient than Aristotle. Arehytas of 
Tarentum* an eminent mathematician and philosopher of 
the Pythagorean school, is said to have written opontb^ 
ten categories. And the five predicables probably had theie 
origin in the same school. Aiistotle, though abundantly 
careful to do justice to himself, does not claim the inven- 
tion of either. And Porphyry, without ascribing the lat- 
ter to Aristotle, professes only to deliver the doctrine af 
the ancients, and chiefly of the Peripatetics, conceroing 
them. 

The writers on logic have divided that science int9 
three parts ; the first treating of simple apprehensioOt 
and of terms ; tfie second, of judgment, and of propor- 
tions; and the third, of reasoning, and of syllogisms. 
The materials of the first part are taken from Porphyry's 
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Introduetioii, and the Categorie§ : and those of the seooiid 
from the book of Interpretation. 

A predieable, aceording to the grammatical form of 
the wordy might seem to signify, vrbatever ma^ be pred* 
ieatedy that is, affirmed or denied, of some subject. And 
in this sense every predicate would be a predicable. But 
the logicians give a different meaning to the word. They 
divide propositions into certain classes, aceording to the 
relation whieh the predicate of the proposition bears to 
the sabject. The first elass is that wherein the predi- 
cate is the ^ffiti« of the subject ; as when we saj, tkb i$ 
a triangkf Jupiter is crplanet. In the second class, the 
predicate is a species of the subject; as when we sajr« 
this triangle is right-angled. A third class is when Iho 
predicate is the specific diflbrence of the subject ; as whea 
we say, every triangle has three sides and three angles. A 
feaHh when the predicate is a property of the subject; 
as when we say, the angles of every triangle are equal to 
two right angles. And a fifth class is when the predicate 
b aomelbiog accidental to the subject; as when we say^ 
thu triangle is neatly drawn. 

Each of these classes comprehends a great Tariety of 
propositions having different subjects, and different pred* 
ieates ; but in each class the relation between the predi- 
•ate and the subject is the same. Now it is to this rela- 
tiM that logicians have given the name of a predicable* 
Henee it is, that although the number of predicates be 
iafiolle, yet the number of predicables can be no greater 
tlian that of the diflTerent relations which may be in prop- 
ositions between the predicate and the subject. And if 
SiU propositions belong to one or other of the five elassea 
above mentioned, there can be but five predicables, te 
wit, genuSf species, differentia, proprium, and acadaiSm 
These might, with more propriety perhaps, have bcea 
called the Jive classes of predicates; but use has deter- 
auaed them to be called the jive predicables. 

It may also be observed, that as some objeots of thought 
ire iodividualsf such aSf Julius Casaarp the mly Borne; 
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•o others are eommoii to manj indWidaalt* at good, greatf 
virtuouSf vicious. OF this last kind are all things ex* 
pressed by adjeolives. Tbings cuuinion to man^ iudivid* 
uals were bj the aucients called universals. All predi* 
eaies are universally for they all have the nature of ail* 
Jeetives; and. on the other hand, all universals may bo 
predicates. On this aeeouot universals may be divided 
into the same classes as predicates, and as the five eiassea 
of predicates above mentioned have been called the flvo 
predicables. so by the same kind of phraneolog} they have 
been called the Jive universals; although ihey may moro 
properly be called tliefive classes of universals. 

The doctrine of the live univc*rsals or predicables makes 
an essential part of every system of logic, and has been 
handed down williuut any change to this day. The verj 
name of predicables shews, that l he author of ( his di visiont 
whoever he was, intended it as a complete eoumeratiott 
of all the kinds of tbingH that can be affirmed of any tul^ 
jeet; and so it has always been undei*stood. So that it 
is implied in this division, tliat all that can be afflrmed 
of any thing whatsoever, is either the/feniin of the thing* 
or its species f or its specijic difference^ or some properly 
or accident belonging to it. 

Burgersdickt a very acute writer in logic, seems to havo 
been aware, that strong objections might be made to iho 
five predicables, considen*d as a complete enumeraiioo; 
but unwilling to allow any imperfection in this aneieal 
division, he endeavours to restrain the meairing of the 
word predieable^ so as to obviate objections. Those fhiagt 
•nlyy says he, are to be accounted predicables. whieh mnj 
be affirmed of many tndirtduab. Irulyf properly^ and ta^ 
mediately. The consequence of putting such limitatioao 
upon the word predicabk is, that in many pro|M)«itiooi» 
perhaps in most, the predicate is not a predicable. But 
admitting all his limitations, the enumeration will still 
be vei7 incomplete ; for of many things we may afflroN 
trulyf properly, and immediatelyi their existeneet their 
end, their eause, their effect, and various relationi wkkh 
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Ibey bear (o otiier tliing«. Tlirse, and perhniti m&Nj 
more, arc predicabli's in the »(riuL iten«t; uf llie word, no 
Ib» (Ian lli« five wkicii bat« bet'o so long Famutia. 

AltbougU PorphjTT. mil all subkMjuoRt writers, makm 
tlie |HiHiii::LbIes to Ite, i» nuniber. five ; jet Arbtntle litm- 
aell^ in itiebt-giuDiD^ of tlie Topics. retluocsUieni to four; 
Mid deinonslrKlcH, that (boy can be tio niort-. Wu shHil 
{;iv« lii« di-iaonstnitioti wbcn »e come to llio TapioH ; and 
ahaU only bcrc observe, ibat a> Burgcratlick juittiliea the 
fivefold ilivision, b.v restraining ihe meanirif> ofrhe vonl 
predicafrle; bo Arislotle,ifHiU&-a Ibc fourfuld division, by 
OBlarging tbc meaninj; of the woi-dn property and accident. 

Afker all, I appivbfnd. ibaf tbis ancient divisioa of 
predicables. wiib ail its impei-fcetions, will bear n eom- 
parison with those which have been substituted in its stead 
hy the mosl celebrated modern pbilosojdieri. 

Loeke, in his Kssaj' on the Human L~iul«rstaiiding( 
teTtR); laid it down as a principle, that all our knowledge 
eonetsts in |>ereeiving cet'tain agreeinenis and drsagree- 
Bieals between our idei», reduees these aj;4-eeinenls and 
ditagreeinenfa (o four heads: to wit, 1. Idenfllv and l)i* 
rerul; ; t. Helulion ; S. Coexistence; ii, Bi-al EusLenee.* 
Hftre are four ptvdieablrs givea ns a complete enunwra* 
tion, »nd yet not one of (lie aucient prediuablea is inclui^ 
td in the number. 

Tho au t bui- of (he Trent ise of Human Nature. proee«d> ' 
ilg on (he same principle, that all our knowledge is onlj 
• penveption of the relaltons of our ideas, saje. ■' that it 
Uajr perhaps Ira esteemed an endless (ask, to enumenU* 
all those qualilioa which adinK of cDinpurison, and lufjr 
vhi«h (lie ideas of philosophical reln(i»n are produeed f ' 
but if we diligCDliy consider (hem, we shall find, tliat 
without dlffioully Ibey may be comprised under sevei 
general headi : 1. Beseniblanee : 3. Identity : 3. Rflalion 
of Space and Time; \. Relations of Quantity and Nan 
b«i 5. Degrees of Quality ; 6. f>iatrariely ; 7, Causa* J 
l)<m.**f Here agshi arc seven prcdi(;aliles given as a com*' 
" Book l». ch»p. I. t Vol. i. p. tut, mil 135. 
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Tta wUatim mt the dU^fiwr pwwKf — i i ig» it 
cvcty • bjc ct/rf haaaa 
fbr Che caCegMiesmve gtftm 
it every tluBg whieh cms be ex| 
nfymifiw iBJ jtmcfMTc; diatk* ef eveij tUiis wUoh 
eanbe ehlKrthesabjeetortheptedieateefmprepMCMk 
8e CluU fts every loldier bekN^ \m toMe eeapMiy* aai 
•very fp— y te tone regiflMsC ; n like ii— rr emy 
lUeg tluU cu be the objeel of hanuui (boeght, hn ili 
flsee n ese or elher of the tea ealegories; aai by 
Anti^ aai Mbdividii^ |iroperiy the teverol eot i^ o ihn , 
all Che ao d o M that eater ioto the hyana auad any ha 
■laflered ia raak aad lie, like aa araiy ia the dqr off 
battle. 

The perffeetioB of the dirisioB off eat^oriet hiia lia 
headftf hat beea streaoiNiBiy defeaded by the foUowen of 
Ariffotle, as well as that of the five predieaUeo. IVy 
are iadeed of kio to eaeh other. They breathe the nan 
fpirit^ aad probably bad the sane origia. By the oao we 
arotaaghtto aiarsbal every term that eaa eater iale a 
pvopositioa, either as subjeet or prodieate; aad by the 
oCher^ we are taoghi all the possible idatioM whiah. the 
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n have to llie predicnte. Thus, (he nhole fur- 
Milure of tlie liumnn mmil U {ircsent<^l lu us M nne «icWt 
and CDHtnicled as it were, into a nutHhell. Tu aliempl, 
in so rurl^ a period, a methodical delineaiion of (he vrsC 
re);ioD of human knowledge, actual and possible, ami t» ] 
point out the limits ufeverj' dislriet. was indeed ma^;naH- 
iinoua in a high degree, and deserves our admtrBlioilt' 
while we lument that the human powers are unequal U 
so bold a lltghl. 

A regular distribution of tilings under pt^per elassei ' 
or head§. is without doubt a greut help bulb to memory I 
and judgment. And as the pbilusupher's provinee iB' i 
eludes all thiuga human and divine (hut can be objects of j 
inquir;. he h naturallj led to attempt some general dl^' 1 
vision, like that of the calegorics. And (be invention of 
a division or (bis l(ind. which the Bpeoulalive]>art ofman- 
kiiul aoquiescetl in Tor two thousand j^ears, niarlcs a supe- 
riority «r genius in the inventor, whoever be was. Nor 
does it appear, that ibe general d ivisions wbieb, sine« tho' I 
decline ol' the Pcripnletie pbilosopbj. have l>cen substl^ 1 
luted in place of the ten categories, are marc perfect. 

Locke has reduced all tilings to three ealegorics ; tcf J 
wil. substances, tmides. and relations. In this divisioa* j 
time, space, end numlwr, tbrce great ohjccis of bum 
thought, are omilleil. 

The author of Ibe Treatise ofHuman Nature baa r 
ducrti all Ibtngs to two categories ; to w!t. ideas. «nd im-' ] 
pressions : a division which is verv well adapted lu I 
tyatem ; and which puts me in mind nf nnolber made bf 1 
an excellent malbcniatieianinu printed (besis 1 liaveseet/l 
In it the author, after a severe censure of the ten oalWT 
g«ries of the Peripatetics, maintains, that there neitha^ J 
are nor can l>e more than two categories of things ; 
wilt dola. and ijvtrsita. 

Tlierr are two ends that may be proposed by such dl-* J 
Tntoni. Tbe first is, to methodise or dtgrsi in order whaf 1 
1 man actually knows. This is neither unimportant noF J 
tcUcablej and in proportion to Uio solidity and 



mmmruy #r a nuNi't JodgiMiilt bb di vifiom of thiags whMi 
1m luiowit will be elegimt Mid meful. The mme sebjeet 
QUiy aduiCf and even requiret farioss divktemt e u eetdlay 
im the diflbreoC poiati ef view ften which we eootenplaie 
U c WNT dees il fbllew» llmt beoMrae eae dMsioo it goedf 
tbarefere enoUier it mmght Te be aofMiioted whb Hkm 
4Miieat ef the logieieiui and melaphytieimiit, wklieiit n 
iHiierttiUoat aCteehment to them, may be of ate ia dhrM* 
log the tame tab^ectty or eren those of a difbreot Datare# 
Tbutf Quintiliaa borrows from the tea eategeries bb di- 
idttoB of the topiet of rhetericai argameotation. Of all 
nethodt of arraagement the most antlphilosophieid teeiaa 
la be tiie iaveatloa of thit age ; I amuif the arraagiaif 
the arit aad teieaeet fagr the lettert of the alphabet» ks 
dietionariet and eaeyolopediet. With these aathors the 
eategoriet are» A» B« Cf &e« 

Aaother end eeoiinonly proposed by sach diTitioas, bat 
veiy rareiy aitaiaed^ is, to exhaast the tal^et dittded ; 
m that aotUog that beJoags to it tbaU be oasitted. It hr 
eae of the geoeral rulet of difisieo in all systems of l e gia» 
that the division should be adequate to the soli;}eet dhrid* 
ed : a good rule* without doubt ; but very ofkea beyond 
the reaeb of haman power. Te make a pe rf e et dhrisie«y 
a Bum must hare a perfeet eomprohensioo of the wb^ 
talt)eet at one view. When our knowledge of the talJeeC 
is imperieet, any division we ean make dTit, aiiitt be Mko 
the flfftt shetek of a painter, to be extended, eontmetedy 
er mended, as the subjeet shall be feand to require, Tet 
aethii^ is aiiwe eommen, not only aamag the aaeieat, bat 
ofea aaiong modem philosophers, thaa to draw firam 
their iaeomplete dtvitionti eeoelosioat whieh toppaea 
them te be perfeet. 

A division is a repository whick the philotepher Araame 
Ibr holding bis ware in convenient order. The pidioea* 
.pber maintaiaty that soeh or sudi a thiag b not good watOf 
beeaase there b ao plaee ia bb ware room that fit it. 
We are apt to yield to this argumeat ia pbUoiepby^'bal 
it woald appoHr tidbukms ki aay otker trafla. 



Peter BamnSf who had (he spirit of a reformer in phi* 
losophjTy and who had a foree of geoius suffioient to shake 
the Aristoteliao fabric in niaoy parts, but insufficient to 
ereot anj thing more solid in its place, tried to remedy 
the imperfeetion of pbiiosophieal divisions, bj introducing 
a new manner of dividing. His divisions always consisted 
of two memberSf one of wliich was contradictory of the 
other ; as if one should divide England into Middlesex and 
what is not Middlesex. It is evident that these two ipeiQr, 
hers comprehend all England : for the logicians observe^ 
that a term, along with its contradictory, comprehend 
all things. In the same manner we may divide what 19 
net Middlesex into Kent, and what is not Kent lliua 
one may go on by divisions and subdivisions that are ab-. 
solutely complete. This example may serve to give aa 
idea of the spirit of fiamean divisions, which were in iia. 
small reputation about two hundred years ago. 

Aristotle was not ignorant of ttiis kind of division. But 
he used it only as a touchstone to prove by induction the 
perfection of some other division, which indeed is the beal 
nse that can be made of it ; when applied to the common 
purpose of division, it is both inelegant, andjburdensome lo 
the memory ; and, after it has put one out of breath l^ 
endless subdivisions, there is still a negative term left ber 
hind, which shows that you are no nearer the end of your 
Journey than when you began. 

UntU some more efiectual remedy be found for the im- 
perfection of divisions, I beg leave to propose one more 
simple than that of Bamus. It is this : when you meet 
With a division of any subject imperfectly comprehended^ 
add to the last member an et catera. That this et ecetera 
makes the division complete, is undeniable ; and therefoi^ 
it ought to hold its place as a member^ and to be alwiqra 
understood, whether expressed or not^ until clear and 
positive proof be brought that the division is complete 
without it. And this same et cceUra shall be ihe reposi^ 
toi7 of all members that shall in any future time shew a 
good and yalid right to a property in the sulgect. 
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SECTION nr. 

OJT DfSTIirCTIOJTB. 

Batiko imid so much of logical dimiom, we shall next 
mmke some remarks apon distinetions. 

Sinee the philosophy of Aristotle fell into disrepntef It 
has been a common topic of wit and raillei79 to inrelgh 
against metaphysical distinetions. Indeed the abuse of 
them In the scholastic ages, seems to justify a general 
prejudice against them : and shallow thinkers and writ- 
ers hare good reason to be jealous of distinctions* because 
they make sad work when applied to their flimsy compo- 
•Hloos. But erery man of true judgment » while he con- 
demns distinctions that have no foundation in the nature 
of things, most perceiTc, that indiscriminately to decry 
dlstinctionSf is, to renounce all pretensions to just reason- 
ing ; for as (klse reasoning commonly proceeds from eon- 
Ibunding things that are diflbrent, so without distinguish- 
ing such things. It is impossible to avoid error, or detect 
•ophlstry. The authority of Aquinas* or Suarez, or eren 
•f Aristotle, can neither stamp a real ralue upon distinc- 
tions of base metal, nor ought it to hinder the currency of 
those that have intrinsic raluc. 

Some distinctions are rerbal, others are real. The first 
kind distinguish the Tarious meanings of a word ; some 
of which may be proper, others metaphorical. Distinc- 
tions of this kind make a part of the grammar of a lan- 
guage, and are often absurd when translated into another 
language. Real distinctions are equally good In all lan- 
guages, and suifer no hurt by translation. They distin- 
guish the different species contained under some general 
notion, or the diflferent parts contained in one whole. 

Many of Aristotlc^s distinctions are rcrbal merely; 
and therefore more proper materials for a dictionary of 
the Greek language than for a philosophical treatise. 'At 
least they ought neyer to hare been translated into other 
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ben Ihr idiom or tlie litnguage will not ja>* 
tir^ llicin: Tor this ia tu udulturulv (tie language, to ia- 
Irodueo fortiigD idiuma iulo it wiihuut occestiiiji or uacj 
and (o make it ambiguous wberc it wai not. Tbe dia- 
lincliuDH in lliecnil of categories of the four woi^s, jirui^ 
aitaul, ffiotus, and Itahere. are all verbal. , ' 

Tbe modes ur siiecirs otprias, aceui^ing lo Arist&tl^ \ 
are live. One thing muy be prior to another ; fimt, ia 
point of time J eeeondlj', in point of dignity; tbiHIj', a 
point uf oi-der ; and so furlb. Tbe modes of aimul avv 
oul^ three. It seems this woril wus not used in tbe Gi-e^ I 
with so gi'eat latitude as tbe other, although the; are rob i 
«Uve terms. 

Tbe modes or species of motion he makes to be six> tQ 
wit, gener»tion. oorruplioni iovreascdeureasc, altcratia% 
and change of place. 

The modes or species of harJn^ are eight. 1. Having I 
a qnalitv or habit, as having MriMlom. 2. Having quaw I 
111/ or magnitude. 3. Having things adjacent) as harinf j 
a BWord. ^. Having things as parts, as liaving hands w ] 
leet. A. Having in a part ur on a part, as having a ring j 
on one's finger. 6. Containing, as a cask is said to harv I 
wine. 7. Possessing, as having lands or houses. 8. Hav* , 
lug a wife. 

Another diNttnctiuD of Ibis kind is Aristotle's distine- I 
lion of causes; of which he maLes four kinds, etBciea^ ] 
material, formal, and final. These distiuotions maf d^ j 
serve a place iu a dictionarj' of tlio Greek language ; bat J 
in English or Latin thty adulterate the language. Yot J 
■a fond were the schoolmen of distinctions of this kin^ j 
Ibat tbcy added to Aristotle's enumeration, an impulsife ] 
oause, an exeaipiary cause, and I do not know how maqf j 
niorc. We seem to have adopted into English a final I 
eauH ; but it is merely a term of art, borrowed from tl 
Peripatetic philosopher, without Dccessil; or use; forth* 1 
Enf^lish word mil is as good asjinal cause, though not » 
bag nor so learned. 
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SECTION IV. 

OH DBnrmoBri. 

It reiMuas tlMit we nake MMe renuirkt mi Amtetli^ 
definition»9 wliioh hmve exposed bin to Biiirh oeotuiv aad 
xMieiile. YeC I thiok it umI be mllowed* liiel in tUi^ 
Hhieh need deinilioOf ond admii of it, bis dof Diliont mm 
ooBiioooly judieioos and aeeurote ; aod bud be mttennplei 
io define sueb tbiogs oaly, bis enemies had wanted great 
jMiffer of triampb. I beliere it maj likewise be said ki 
bis &voar» tbat until Loeke's essay was writleat tkeae 
was notbiog of importance delivered by philosopbers with 
logard to definitHMH beyond wbaC Aristotle bas said npotf 
thatsuldeot* 

He eonsiders a definition as a speeeb deelariog wbal si 
<Ung is, Efory tbiog essential to tbe tbing defiaedt maA 
aotbing OMFOy must be eontained in tbe definitioo. Nov 
Iho esseaoe of a tbing eoasists of tbese (wo parts : findi 
wbat is oommon to it with other things of the same kind | 
Mdf seeondly, wbat distinguishes it frem other Ihings of 
the same kind. Tbe first is ealled tbe getuu of Ibe Ibiag^ 
the seeond its specific difference. Tbe definitkNi thefw- 
Ibre consists of these two parts. And for finding tlioas^ 
wo mast have recourse to tbe ten categories ; hi oao or 
oilier of which every tbiag in nature is to be fisvnd. Eaoh 
category is a gemis, and is divided into to many spooios^ 
which are distinguished by their speeafiedifleronees. fiaoh 
off these species is again subdivided into so many tpoeiosb 
IriA regard to which it is a genns. This dii^ioa 
oahdivhioa eontianes until we come to tbe lowest 
wrhioh ean oafy be divided into iodividuah, distmguishod 
ftom one another* not by any specific difiereneOf bat kf 
•eeidental ilifercaces of time, placet and other 



The category itself being tbe highest genust is hi ao 
respect a species, and the lowest species is in no rei 
a genus ; but evei7 iniermediaie order is a genus 
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|iarMl vilh (hose tlial are bolow it, ttoil a «pccieti com- 
pgrcd with lliotip abovr il. To lind (he ilrfinitiun tf »ny 
thing. itii>rcrart>. vuu innst (itke tbc gcnui which it im- 
nrdisK^lv above U* jilare in the caleg;or>, an<l llic spniilio 
iiffemce, bf wliich it is ilistiDi^uishpd from othw- specivs 
ol' ih« same gcnue. Th«!ic two make a jirrfect dcfinitiun. 
Thii I tuk« to W the substance or Ariitluile's system; 
and probablv the sjs(t>m ol* llie P^lUngoi-ean aehool be- 
fore AriHtnile, eonvt-ming (l(-llnitiun. 

Bnl nutwithstandlng the specioUa appearance of (his 
tyMrm. it has its tlnfects. Not (o repeat what was befure 
nid. of ihe iraperfeution of the division of things into ten 
mlei^ories. the sulxtivisions of each catcgorj are ao less 
Impei-feut. Aristotle has given some suhilivisinns of a 
few of them ; and as far as he gocRt bis fulloivcrB prellj 
mnnimoiislj lAkc the snmu mail. Rut when ibcv attempt 
t» gA farthrr. (bty take ver} dinv-rent roads. Ii is evi- 
dent, that if (he series of each category could be com- 
plelptt. und the division of things into catdgories could bo 
made perfect, still the highest genas in cuob category 
could not be dcllned. beeausu it is mit a species ; nor 
could imiividual!) be delined, because the; have no spc- 
eiAc dilfcrenee. There are also itian> species of things, 
whose speeilic difTrrenee cannot bo expressed in Innguago. 
even wlien it is evident lo sense, or to the understandinf;. 
Tfaus. green, red, and blue, are very distinct species of 
colour : but who can express in words wherein green dif- 
fers from red or blue ? 

Without borrowing light from the ancient systeio, we 
may perceive, that every defiiiiiion must consist of words 
Ibai need no definition ; and that to dcGiic the comtnun 
words of a language that have nn ambiguity, is trifling, 
if it eould be done ; the only use of it dellnilion being 1« 
give a clear and adequate cunception of the meaning of 
a word. 

The logicians indeed distinguisb between the definition 
ofa word, and the definition of a thing) considering iba 
1& 
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M 11m ttMB oBce •f a laxlao grap liir» Mthe ImU 
ts IIm grand work ofa philosopher. Bol vhal Ihegr hmm 
■ud idbout the deiaitioa of a Uuag, if ii iMta neaaif^t 
it beyood my coropreheaiioD. All tlie ndee ef defiaiiiaB 
agree to tiM deflaition of a word : aad if tbej bmui hgr 
llie deAaitioD of a thing, the giving an adequate eoacep 
lion of the nature and enenee of any thing that exiitt; 
4hb it impottiblot and it the rain hoatt of oien mwiaa 
teioiit of the weal^nett of human nndentanding. 

The woriLt of God are all imperfeet|y kaown bgn aa» 
We tee their oottidOf or perhapt we diteover tooM af 
their qualitiet aad relationt, hy obterTatioo and experi 
aMntf attitted bj reatoning ; hut we ean giro aa doiai- 
tioa ef the meaaett of them whieh eonprehendt itt real 
otte^ee. It it juttiy obterved by Loeke, that nomiatl 
tpteaoet oaly, wliieh are the ereaturet of our own miadti 
are perfectly comprehended by ut, or can be properliy do- 
Aoed ; aad cTcn of these tliere are many too timpfe hi 
<hoir aatare to admit of definition. Wlieo we oannot give 
preeition to our notiont by a definition* we matt endemv- 
oar to do it by attentiTc refleotion upon themf by ohtenr- 
ing minutely their agreementt and diflfereneett aad etpoo- 
iaDy hy a right onderttanding of the powert of oar ova 
»iadt by whieh tuoh notiont are formed* 

The priaeiplet laid dowa by Locke with r^;;ard to del- 
wiiiHh aad with regard to the abute of wordtf eariy ooa- 
fietiott aloag with them ; and I take them to be oao of 
the mott important improTements made ia logie tiaoe 
the days of Arittotle ; aot to much becauto thqr ealargo 
oar kaowledgoy at becaute they .make ut teatible of oar 
jgaoiaaeet and thew that a great paK of what tpeealalHo 
aioo have admired at prolboad philotophy. it only adaik- 
oaiag of kaowiedgo by wordt without uaderttaadlog. 

If Arittotle had uaderttood thote priaeiplet» wmm^ ff 
hit definitionst which furnish matter of triumph lo Ut 
aaemiot, had aerer teea the light : let ut impute tham lo 
the tiam rather thaa to the maa. The tahliaio Flaia^ 
it it taid^ thought it necettary to hare the delaiftw af 



»taMl. and could And none twttrr lltnn JInimal frnffuinr 
bifea ; upon nliicli Diogrnrs stmt In liis seht^ui a vock with 
bu reaifacrs plucked ofl*, dctU-ing lo know nhdhcr it 
vu a tD&n or not. ' ' 
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TriE Tew liints contained in llie Wginning or the book 
concerning Interpretation, relating lo llie structure of 
vpecch, bavc been left out on treatises of logic, as belong- 
ing nitbcr lo grammar; yet I apprelieml tbis is a rivh 
Held of pbilosophical speoulation. Language being tbe 
express image of human thouglit, the analysis of th« one 
mast correspond to that of the other. Nouns adjective 
and subslantive, verbs active and passive, with their va- 
rious moods, tenses, nnd persons, must be espresstve of 
a like variet)' in the modes of thought. Things which 
arc distinguished in all languages, such as substance and 
quality, action and passion, cause and eflcci, must be dis- 
tinguished by the natural powers of the human mind. 
The philosophy of grammar, and that of (he human un- 
derstanding, are more nearlj' allied than is comfnuDly 
imagined. 

The structure of language was pursued to a consider- 
tbie extent, by the ancient eommentuturs upon this book 
of Aristotle. Their speculations upon this subject, which 
are neither the least ingenious nor Ihc least useful part 
of the Pcripulelic philosophy, were neglected for many 
ages, and lay buried in ancient manuscripts, or in boobt 
Ihllc known, till they were lately brought to light by tbe 
learned Mr. Ifarris in hia Hermes. 

'I'be definitions given by Ariatotte, ofanoDn.ofaverb, 
and of a siieech, will hardly bear examination. It is easy 
in practice lodiuinguiah the various parts of speech ; bat 
Te»7 difficult, if at all pouible, to givo accurate defioi- 
I of them. .-*-•" ••—-.. i 
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He t bte rfe i Jattly* Ihmt beiidog tbmt kind of w ^&mk 
ettlkd a profioiitfaii, whfoh it alwmjrt either true or fUeey 
tliere mre oiher kinds whi^ nre neither tme nor fUte f 
ineh ai* a prajer, or with ; to whieh we mny ndd« m qn e i 
tion, a eommand, a promite* a eootraet, and many others. 
These ArisColle pronounees to bare nothing to do with 
his subjeet. and remits tlieni to oratory* or poetry ; and 
so they liave remained banislied from the rrgions or phl» 
losophy to this day : yet I apprehend, that an analysis 
of sneh speeelies« and of the operations of mind whiek 
tliqr express, would be of real use» and perhaps wmilA 
diseorer howimperreotan enumeration thelogieians liave 
I^Yen of the powers of human understanding when tliej 
rednee them to simple apprehensionf judgmeott and 
•oning. 



SECTION VI. 
OX PBOPOSITIOirs. 

Mathsmaticiah s use the word propositteii in a iarger 
sense than logieians. A problem is ealled a proposMois 
in matliematies, but in logic it is not a proposition : il it 
one of those speeehes whieh are not enuneiativef 
whieh Aristotle remits to oratory or poetry. 

A propositiout aeeording to Aristotle, is a 
therein one thing is affirmed or denied of another. H< 
il is easy to distinguish the thing affirmed or denied» 
which is ealled the prtdicatef from the tlung of whieh it 
Ssaffirmod or dcniedt which is called the subject; and 
these two are ealled the terms of the proposttum. Hi 
Jilsewise it appears, that propositions are either atti 
live or negative ; and this is called tkdr gtiaHty. AB 
nArmatiTc propositions have the same quality, so likewise 
have all the negative ; but an affirmative and a nq^fo 
are contrary in their quality. 

When the subject of a proposition is a general t»m$ 
the predicate b affirmed or denied, either .of tin wholes 
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orafapRFt. Bence propositions are dtntinguitlit^l intfti- 
uniTeraal atiil irarticular. tilt inrii are morlal, ii an iial^J 
Ycrsal proposition : Soirui men are 'earned, is a partivulai^ 
und thitt is caileil (lie quaniHtj itf the prd jm* it i or. AU>4 
uaiTersal prupositions a[;ri-e in ijunniitj, &a also nil pap-' ^ 
lioular: wliile lui universal an<l a purticular am said (a 
diffiir in (|a»nlilj. A proposiliun iacalltsi indr/inife, ulirn 
there is no murk elilier of univeriiHlify or panivtilnriiy 
annrxfd lo iliu siuttject : lliuti. Man ia of few daijs, in u 
indefinite propoaition ; but it must bo undcratuvd eilher;i 
as anivcrtial ur as paniuular, and tlierefure is not 
Bpeoics. but bj inteqiretation is bruugUt undttr one of iht 
other two. 

Tbere are also singular propositions) whivb liave not> A 
a general term but an individuitl for tbcir subject ; ai| 
Altxander was a f^eat conqueror. 'I'liesi- arc uunsidenA 1 
bj logicians as universnl. liecause, ibe miliji-cl bein^ '"^ J 
diTisiblc. tbo predicate is aflirmecl or denied of t he v hul«v J 
sad not of a part unlj. Thug all propositions, uitb re- ! 
gard to quality, are cither affirmative ornc^afiv<^; and] 
with regard lo quanlit}'. aru universal or pariiuular; nitd <l 
taking in both quantity and quality, they arc univors^ 
affirmatives, or universal ncgativt-s. or parliouUr affirm 
tiTes, or particular negatives. These four kinds, aftol 
the days of Aristotlei came lo be iianird by the names p 
the four first vowels, A, E, t, O, according to the fulluw- 
iog distich : 

AaneHt A, neE*t E, icil unirenialilFr Bnibe i 
Auerlt t. negit (.1. (cil purlieu I U'ilci' kmUa. 

When the young logieian is thus far instructed in thftj 
nature of propositions, he is apltn think there i« no difll 
cttlty in analyzing any propnsiiiun. and shriving its lut^- j 
Jeot and predioale, its qtiunlily and quality ; and indeed^ i 
uoless he can do this, lie will be unable to apply tb6^ 
rules of logic to use. Yet he will find, (here are someW 
difficulties in this analysis, which are ovei-lunked by Arti-^ 
mte altogether ; aod although they are sometimes touuli- 4 
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edy tbeymre notremofedbjrUtlUlowen. FoTf l«Tller» 
are propositioiis Id whieh it h diflkult to flad a iol^fcMt 
and m prdUeata; as in tliMef II niiii^f ft moira, s« la 
■ome pnipoiitioaB either term aiaj be made a tal^feeft 
or the predieate as yon lilLe best; as in thisf Vbftm 
i» the road to happinu$» $• The same example may 
■erfe to shewt that it is sometimes dMBeok to sajf 
whether a propositioa be anlTorsal or partienlar. 4. The 
qanlUy of some propositioos is so dabioust (hat logle* 
iaas have never been aMe to agree whether they ho' 
aflrmatiTO or negatire ; as in this proposition, fTlmtmir 
if iatoitieat is not an animoL 5. As there is one 
of propositions which have only two terms^ to wltp 
ndfjeet and one predieate> whieh are ealkd ealqfirleal 
propofttidM ; so there are many classes that have bmmw 
tfma two terms. What Aristotle delivers hi this book Is 
appBeable only to eategorieal propositioos | and to them 
only the rules coneeming the conversion of proposhloas^ 
and eoneeming the flgores and modes of sylloglsmst are 
aeeommodated. The sabsequent vrriters of higie kafi 
token notice of soom of the many dasses of eom^x 
fropositionsy and have given mics adapted to them } hat 
iattig this work endless, they have kit as to nwaagi 
the rest hj the rules of comnwn sease. 
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|>ACCOU?JT OP THE FIRST ANALYTICS- 



•F TOE fOKTEHSION or PROP09ITIOK8. 

• <Iir attempting ta givo some account of tlio Analjties 
mh) the Topics of Aristotle, ingenuity rrqiiirea mo to cop- 
1<H». tbal though 1 have often ]iurpoee(l to read the whole 
with cure, and to unilerslnnrl what is intcDigililo, «et my 
courage and patience alwaj's failed helbii!) I had done. 
Wh> should I throw away so much time and |Kiinrul at- 
tention uimn a thing ot so little real use ? ir I hnd IitmI 
in those nges when the knowledge of Aristotle's Orgnnon 
entitled a man to (he highest rank in philosophy, ambi- 
tion might have induced me to cmplo; upon it aome vean 
|Hunrul Btudjr ; and less. 1 conceive, would not lio sulBeicnU 

li reOe'Olioni as these, always got the butler of my 
lAlion. when the first aitlour hegan to cool. All I oao 
It that 1 have read some parts of the dilTerent book* 

li care, some alight I7, and some perhaps not at all. I 
kave glaneed over the wliulc often, and when an; tiling 
aftraefed m.v alFentinn, have dipped into it till m; appe- 
t}l« was saii-«ned, tlfall reading it is (he most di-y and 
the most pninfiil. employing an inllnitc hthour of demon- 
Btration. ahuut things of the most aliBtraot nuiure. deliv- 
ered in a laconic atj'Ic. and often, I think, with alTeoted 
obsourily; and all to prove general propositions, which 
when applied (u pnrticular instances appear self-evhleit; 
There it prohnhly but little in the Categories, or u 
the Iwok of Interpretnrion. which Aristotle could claim 
as his own invenlton : but the whole tbcorj of syllugiBmi 
be claims as his own, and as the fruit of much time and 
labour. And indeed i( is a stntel)' fahrie, a monument of 
at geniui) which wa ciould -wiah to have beca mora 
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usefully emplojed. There most be soroething howetef 
adapted to please the human understandingt or to flatter 
human pride* in a work whieh ooeupied men of speeolatioa 
for more than a thousand years. The^e books areealled 
Anaiyties* beeaose the intention of them ft to resolve all 
reasoning into its simple ingredients. 

The first book of the First Analytieot eonsisting of 
forty-six ehaptersf may be divided into four parts ; the 
first treating of the eonversion of propositions ; flie seeoadp 
of the stmclore of tylfofpsms in all the diflbreat figiiw 
and modes ; the third, of the invention of a mitidle ietaii 
and the last, of the resolution of syltogisms. Wo rfudl 
give a brief aeeonnt of each. 

To eonvert a proposition, is to infer tiram it a — Iher 
propositiont whose sulyeet is the predieate of the finCf 
and whose pretlieate is the sulyeet of the first. This is 
redueed by Aristotle to three rules* 1. An aniversal 
legal ive may be eonverted into an imiversal negative s 
thus, fio man U a quadrufcd ; therefore, npqumirmfii ii 
a matu tL An universal affirmative eaa be ooaverted 
only into a partieular affirmative : thus, all mem are mor* 
lal ; therefore^ sonu mortal beings are men. 3* A parw 
tieular affirmative may be eonverted into a partieular af« 
firmative ; as, tome mm are ju$t ; therefore, eoaie jmd 
ftrsone are men. When a proposition may be eenveited 
without changing its quantity, this is ealled eimpk eanfver^ 
man ; but when the quantity is diminisiied, as in the aai* 
versa! affirmative, it is called conversion prr oectiiaM. 

There is another kind of eonversioo, omitted in tUa 
place by Aristotle, but supplied by his fbllowerif ealM 
eotioer^oii iry eoniraforiiion. in which the term wUeh ia 
eentradietory to the pretlioate is put for the sobJeet« aal 
the quality of tlie proposition is changed ; as, all anhmaU 
ore mnlient ; therefore, ifohai is insentient is not an aa<* 
flMiI. A fourth rule of converiiion therefore is, thai aa 
aniversal affirmative, and a particular negative^ may he 
eoaverted by eoatraposition. 
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SECTION a* 
to THK FIGURES AND MODES OF PUBE 8YIJ.OGI8Mfl« 

A SYLLOGISM is an argument, or reasonings consisting 
•f three propositioiis« tlie last of which, called the^onelU' 
4teii« is inferred from the two preceding, which are called 
tt€ premiBes. The conclusion having two terms, a sab* 
Jeet and a predicate, its predicate is called the major term# 
and its snigect the minor term. In order to prove the 
eooalosioOf eaeh of its terms is in the premises compar- 
ed with a third term, called I lie mtddte term. By this 
means one of the premises will have for its two terms 
the msyor term and the middle term ; and this premise 
is called the major premise, or the major proposition of 
Ae syllogism. The other premise must have for its two 
terns the minor term and the middle term, and it is call- 
ed the minor proposition* Thus the sj^llogism consists 
sf three pro|>ositions, distinguished by the names of the 
wimjarf the minor^ and the conclusion ; and although each 
sf these has two terms, a subject and a predicate, yet 
there are only three diflTerent terms in all. The major 
term is always the predicate of the conclusion, and is 
slso either the sulyeet or predicate of the major proposi- 
tion. The minor term is always the subject of the con* 
eluiion« aud is also either the subject or predicate of the 
minor proposition. The middle term never enters into 
the conclusion, but stands in both premisesy either in the 
povitioa of subject or of predicate. 

According to the various positions which the middle 
term may have in the premises, syllogisms are said to 
be of various figures. Now all the possible positions of 
the middle term are only four : for, first, it may be the 
snlyeet of the major proposition, and the predicate of the 
Binort and then the syllogism is of the first figure : or it 
Bay be the predicate of both premises, and then the syllo- 
gbm is of the second figure ; or it may be the sulgect of 
both, which makes a syllogism of the third figure ; or it 
▼oil, I, ±9 
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nay be the prediemte of the major propositioBt and the 
tulgeet of the mhior, wbieh makes the fourth figure. Ar- 
istotle takes no notiee of the fourth figure. It was addei 
hj the fhmous Galen^ and is often called ike Chilnktl 

There is another divirioa ef syllogisms aimsidiB^ •• 
their modes. The nmde ef a syllogism is determiaed If 
the quality and quantity of the propositions of whioh II 
oonsists. Eaeh of the three prop<isitioas must he cslhsr 
an uniTersal aflinnative. or an unrrersal negalifOy or a 
paHieular aBrmatiYe, or a partieular negutin. Tkms 
Ibur kinds of propositions, as was before ohm m d 
been named by the four rowels, A,E, I^Ovby whieh 
the nsode of a syllogism is awrked by any tknea «f these 
ftor fowels. Thus A, A, A. denotes that mode i» wkkk 
the UM^jor, minor, and eonehision, nre all nnivorsnl il^ 
irmati^pTs; E. A, £• denotes that mode in wiueh the ma- 
jor and eonelusion are nmversal n^atiwss» 
Is an nnirersal aBrmatire. 

To know ail the p e m i b ic modes ofsyBsgism, «o 
ind how many dil^rent eombiontioos may be made ef 
three out of the fbor wwels. and from the net of 
witioa the mmber is fcund to be sixty-ftnr. So 
posoMe modes there nre in ew^wy tgmt^ omMeqnewll|y in 
the three %mres of Aristotle there mie owe 
wisety*two» and In wH the ftur ignres two 





Now the theory of ^ill efi ,iAm rrqwires* flmt ww shew 
wkat are the partieular modes in eneb ^pwr» whieh ds^ 
or do not. Ihrm n just and eoneiusiwr syHogisna^ 
ttie Isgitimaie may be ndopt«< und the 
TMs Aristotle fans !»heww in the first three 
aU the modes one by one. nnd 
ewrh ; nnd from this o! 
IwIni whieh may aid the 

tnm^ awd peiwi owl the 
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The first figure has only four legitimate modes. The 
major proposition in this figure must be universaly and 
the minor affirmative ; and it has this property, that it 
yields eonelusieiis of all kindSf affirmative and aegativOf 
universal and particular. 

The seeond figure has also four legitimate modes. Its 
vmjor proposition must be universalf and one of the pren- 
'^iaee must be negative. It yields conclusions both obI- 
▼ersal and partieulart but all negative. 

The third figure has six legitimate modes. Its minor 
■mst always be affirmative ; and it yields conclusions both 
mflbrmative and negative* but all particular. 

Besides the rules that are proper to each figure» Aris- 
totle has given some that are common to all» by which 
the Intimacy of syllogisms may be tried. These may^ 
I thiaky be reduced to five. I. There must be only three 
terms id a syllogism. As each term occurs in two of the 
pnqpositions» it must be precisely the same in both : if it 
be not, the syllogism is said to have four terms, which 
Hydies a rieious syllogism. 2. ITie middle term must be 
taken universally in one of the premises. 3. Both 
jremises roust not be particular propositionSf nor both 
BBgative. 4. The conclusion must be particular* if either 
if the premises be particular; and negative* if either of 
fte premises he amative. 6. No term can be taken uni- 
versally in the eonelusion^ if it be not taken universally 
in the premises. 

For understanding the seeond and fifdi of these rules^ 
It it necessary to observe* that a term is said to be taken 
uaiversally* not only when it is the subject of an univ^* 
ml proposition* but when it is the predicate of a negative 
froposition ; on the other hand* a term is said to be taken 
fartieularly* when it is either the sulgeet of a partiealar> 
•r the predicate of an affirmative propositioD. 
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The third part of this book contains rules general aa 
special Tor the inrention of a middle term ; and thb tl 
author conceives to be of great utility. The general ml^ 
amount to this, that you are to consider well both tern 
of the proposition to be proved; their definitiony the 
propertieSf the things which may be affirmed or denied i 
themt and those of which they may be affirmed or denied 
those things eollected together, are the materials ftoj 
which your mitldle term is to be taken. 

The special rules require you to consider the quantit, 
and quality of the proposition to be proved, that you ma^ 
discover in what mode and figure of syllogism the pnM>f is t 
proceed. Then from the materials before collected, ye 
must seek a middle term which has that relation to the sal 
ject and predicate of the proposition to be proved, which th 
nature of the syllogism requires. Thus, suppose the pro| 
tisition I would prove is an universal affirmativCf I kao^ 
by the rules of syllogisms, that there is only one legitl 
mate mode in which an universal affirmative propositio 
can be proved ; and that is the first mode of the first fi| 
ore. I know likewise, that in this mode both the pren 
Ises must be universal affirmatives ; and that the middl 
term roust be the subject of the major, and the predieat 
of the minor. Therefore of the terms collected accord 
ing to the general role, I seek out one or more whiel 
have these two properties : first, that the predieate of th 
proposition to be proved can be universally affirmed of It 
and, secondly, that it can lie universally affirmed of th 
■ultject of the proposition to be proved. Every term yo 
ean find which has those two properties, will serve yo 
as a middle term, but no other. In tliis way, theautho 
gives special rules for all the various kinds of proposition 
to be proved ; points out the various modes in whieh the, 
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any be prorrd, ami tlie propeni^a wliJcb the middle (prtn 
Diusl liHve iv iiitiki- ii lit rm- aiiNtiei-ing lliat end. Aiid 
Ibc rulvN urc illuNlr^le-d. or rallier, in my opinion, iiar- 
poiielv diirkmed. b; pudiiig letlun ot* tlie alpiitibei for 
tlttt itevcrul tcnuB. 

I 

^^^^^tSie resolulion orsvIlngisoiB reqiiireH no oilier princi- 
ples, but (Itose brforo laid down for constriinling tbom. 
However il is trealed of largely, and rules laid down for 
reducing i-casoningio sjIlogiitinB. by supplying one of the 
premise! when it is undei-stooci, by reetifying inversions 
and pulling the propoailions in (he pi-oper order. 

Ilerr hr speaks also of hypolhelieal syllogisms ; which 
he acknonledgeH. cannot I>c resulted into any of (he fig- 
ures, nilhough there be many kindii of them which ought 
dlligenlly to be observed ; and whicth he pi-onii'^es In han- 
dle afterward. But this promise is nol fulfiUcdt as far 
] kiow, in any of his works that are extant. 
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The second hook treats of the powers of syllogismsi 
tnd shows, in twenty-seven chapters, how we may perform 
Bknf feats by them, and what figures and modes are 
i 10 each. Thus, in some syllogisms several dis- 
A ennelusions may be drawn fi-om Iho same premises ; 
. true conclusions may be di-awn from false prem- 
ie, by aHsnming the conclusion aud one pre- 
( you may prove (he other; you nmy turn a direct 
^Ueg^m into oae leading to an absurditj. 
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We ktM Htoirlta proeepu gi?M is tlds bo«kf totli to 
ttMatttlhat Itt • tyllogitlleAl dtqnitet hew to earrj m lib 
«nMk with art, M at to obtain iIm ▼ietory ; and to IIm 
^MnNlail, how to koop tho onooiy at sneh a diftoMo ao 
thai ho shall nofor be obliged to yield. From whloh wo 
■earn* that Arhitotlo introdooed la his own sohool, Cho 
Ipraotieo of dispnting syllogistieally, instead of tho rbotorw 
kal diqiatotions whieh tho sophists were wont to aso in 
■mfo aaelent times. 



CBAPTER lY. 

ftSMAEKB. 

oecTioirL 
or THE coirysRsioH or PBoPosmoirs. 

Wk IrtKTo glfoa a smimary tfew of the theory of pare 
lyllogisns as ilelhored by Aristotle, a theorj of wMeh ho 
etaims tho sole fairentiea. Aad I beHoTo it will bo diflh 
oalt, in any seienoei to Cnd oo large a systom of tratht of 
00 Tory abstraet and so general a nature, all fortified by 
demonstration, and all invented and perfeeted by one maa* 
It shows a foree of genins, and labour of inrestigatloa, 
oqnal to the most arduous attempts. I shall now make 
eomo reawrks upon it. 

As to the oonTorsion of propositions, the writers oa 
logle oomnoaly satisfy themsehes with Illustrathig eaoh 
of tho rules by an example, eoneeiTing them to bo solf- 
•fUeat when applied to partieular eases. But Aristotle 
kas gifoa demonstrations of the rules he mentions. As a 
speeimea* I shall give his demonstration of the first rob. 
^liot A B be an universal negative proposition; 1 tuij^ 
that IT A is in no B, It will follow that B is in no A. If yon 
Aeny this eonsequenoOf let B be in some A, for examploy 
laCj then tho flrst'iappositioB win not bo true, ibr C h 
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tflheB's." Tn this demonslrnfion. ir I ondersland ttt 
the fhinl rule or coarprsiuD is nssutnod. Dial iT B is is 
•ame A. tlien A musl be in sotne B, v,h\fU indeed isoon- 
trary lo tlic first suppnsiijDn. IT t\w iliii-d rul« tie as- 
■uined for pmofof (lie first, l)ie firoof ufull llie llireegooB 
ruuntl ill a vii'olf . fur (be bhcviuI und third nth;* are proved 
bf (be first. Thin ia a fault in re»stnang wbivb Ariilotle 
oondemRK. and which I sbouhl be ^ery unwilling to uharge 
hiu) with, ir I cuuld And -duy Ix'ttcr nieanuiK in his deat- 
onstraliun. Bui it is indeed a fault Tcrj' difficult (o Im 
avoided, when men alt«in|it to |irave things that fire sclC- 
evident. 

The rules of conversion cannot be applied to all propo- 
liiions. but only lo those that nre ealegiirieul ; aiul we 
are left to the direeliou of MTOiruon sense in (be eonver- 
■ioo of Qtber propositions. To giv« ao example : Alex- 
ander was the son of Fliilip ; tberefuro Fbilip was the 
Either of Alexander: A is greater tbanB; tberefuro B 
is less (ban A. These are canver^ions wbiuh, as far as 
I know, do not fall within any rule in logto ; nor dv w« 
Snd an>^ loss for want of a rule in such caava. 

KvL-n in the ooav<:iMonofeutegoi-ieal propositions, it is 
Dot Qoou^h to transpose the sulfject and pri-jlicate. Bolli 
must undergo some change, in order lo lit ihciu for (Ueir 
new siniiua : for in evcrj' propoailion (lie aulject must Iw 
X eukslaiilivet or have the furee of a sub&laulive ; and the 
pttilit^ate must be an adjective, or have the force of an 
adjeclivr. Hence it fallows, (hat when the suhjtiit is an 
jndividnal. the proimsilion admits sot of converaion. Uow 
far inxtaneef ahull we convert this proposition, God is 
OtaiiiM>Jeat i 

I'liese observations show, that the doctrine of tiie odi- 
versiun »£ [irupositiuns is not so co<ii|ilele as it appean. 
The rules are laid down without skoy limitation ; j'ct thej 
are fitted only to one class of propositioas. to wit, the 
oaiegiirieal ; and of tbeie oiilj' to sitoh as have a g«Mral 
^W liic Uicir subject. 
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SECTION IL 
OH ADDITIOirs MADE TO ARirrOTLE*t THEOBT. 

Although the logieians hare eolarn^ Che first and 
•eoond parts of Iogie« by explaining some technical words 
Mi dbtinelions which Aristotle had omitted, and bj gir- 
lag names to some kind^ of propositions wliicb he over* 
looks; yet in what ooneems the theory of categorical 
syllogisms, he is more full, more minale and partieolary 
tlian any of them ; so that they seem to have thought this 
oapital part of the Organon rather redundant than de- 
ioieat. 

It is true, that Galen added a fourth figure to the three 
mentioned by Aristotle. But there is reason to think 
that Aristotle omitted the fourth figure, not through ig- 
norance or inattention, but of dcMign, as containing only 
•one indirect modes, whioh^ when properly ezpressedy 
iUI into the first figure. 

It is true also, that Peter Ramus, a professed enemy 
of Aristotle, introduced some new modes that are adapt- 
ed to singular propositions ; and that Aristotle takes no 
BOtleo of singular propositions, either in his rules of con* 
tendon* tN* in the modes of syllogism. Bnt the frientis 
of Aristotle hare shewn, that this improvement of Ra- 
mvs is more specious than useful. Singular propositions 
hafv the fbree of universal propositions, and are subject 
to the same rules. The definition given by Aristotle of 
an vniversal propo<*ition applies to them ; and thereforo 
be might think, that there was no occasion to multiply 
the mtides of syllogism upon their account. 

These attempts, therefori>, show rather inclination than 
power, to disoover any material defect in Aristotle's 
theory. 

The most valuable addition made to the theory of eat- 
ogwieal syUogisms» seems to be the in?ention of thoeo 
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tBotinieal namcB given to Ibc lc)$itiiiiatc mtxles, b; wliieli 
(be; maj be etiiiitj- remembered, and wliich bave been 

tiBcd in tbese barbaroud t 
i 
ae verses, every lopilimate mode belunf^ni; to t! 
tlgiiies has r name pven to it. by wbich it may he 
diHlin^idied and rcirieinbered. And this ii»nie h bo 
coDtrivrda« to denote its natui-e: fur ilienainebas tlireo 
Tuwelsi wbieb denote lUe kind of eaeb of its propositions. 
Thus, a •tyllogism in liocardo tnunl be ina<le up of the 
propositions denoted by the thi'ec vowels, O, A, O ; <bat 
ist iu niujor and coneln^ion must be particular negative 
proposlliuns, and its iniuor an universal aflinnative ; and 
being in tbo lliird ligui-e, the middle term must be the 
aulyect of both premises. 

This is the mystery contained in the vowels of thoao 
barbarous words. Bui there ai-e other mysteries contain- 
ed in their eoasunanls : for by their meanti, a child may 
be taught to reiluee any syllogiam of the second or third 
figure to one of the first. So that the four modes of the 
first figure being dirvtlly pi-ovcd to bo conclusive, all the 
modes of the other two are proved at the same time, hy 
means of tliis operation of reduclion. For the rules and 
manner of this reduction, and tlie different species of il, 
called asltnuivc and per imjmaiiibU, 1 refer to the logiolans* 
that 1 may not disclose all their mysteries. 

The invention contained in these verses is so ingeiuoiu, 
and so great an adminicle to the dexterous management 
of syllogisms, that I tbink it very pmhable that Aristotle 
bad some contrivance of this kind, which was kept as 
one of the secret doctrines of his school, and banded 
down by tradition, until some body brought it lo light. 
lliia b ofiered only as a conjecture, leaving it to those 
vhoare better acquainted with the most ancient commeo- 
tfttors on (he Aaalytics, either (o refute or to eonSinn it. 

TOL. I. 17 
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SECTION UI. 
Oir EXAMFIJfiS U8£D TO IIXU8TRATE THIS THSOBTr 

We may obscnre, that Aristotle hardly ever gives ex- 
amples of real syllogisms to illustrate his rules. In 
demonstrating the legitimate modes^ he takes A| B, C» 
for the terms of the syllogism. Thus* the first mode of 
the first figure is demonstrated by him in this manner. 
^ For.** says he^ << if A is attributed to every Bt and B to 
•fery d it follows neeessarilyt that A may be attributed 
to every C.'' For disproving the illegitimate modes, he 
Bses the same manner ; with this difierenee» that he eom- 
monly for an example gives three real terms, sueb as 60- 
mim, habituSf prudeniia; of which three terms you are 
to make up a syllo^sm of the figure and mode in quet- 
tion* whioh will appear to be inconclusive. 

The eommentatorSf and systematical writers in logie* 
have supplied this defect ; and given us real examples of 
every legitimate mode in all the figures. This we must 
aeknowledge to lie charitably done* to assist the imagin- 
ation in the conception of matters so very abstract ; but 
whether it was prudently done for the honour of the wri, 
vay be doubted. I am afraid this was to uncover the 
nakedness of the theory ; and has contributed much to 
bring it into contempt : for when one considers the silly 
and uniostruetiTc reasonings that have been brought fbrth 
by this grand organ of science, he can hardly forbear cry- 
ing out« Parturiuni monteSf et mucitur ridieulu$ mu$. 
Many of the writers of logic are acute and ingenious, and 
nineh practised in the sylloglstical art ; and there must 
be some reason why the examples they have given of syl- 
logisms are so lean. 

We shall speak of the reason afterward ; and shall now 
five a syllogism in each figure as an example. 

No work of God is bad ; 
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lie natural passions anil appetites of men arc the 
vork of God : 

Thererure none ariliem ia bail. 
In iliis syllogism, the middle ternii irorfc of God, is Uie 
tubject of tlie majur and Ibc itredicale of llic minor; so 
that the syllogism is of the first Jigure. The muile is 
that called Vdartnt; the major and conclusion being 
both universal negatives, and (he minor an universal af- 
flrmative. It agrees to the rules of Ihc figure, as tb« 
tDBJur is universal, and the minor affinnalive; it is alM 
agreeable to all the general rules; so that it mainlain* 
it» character in ever; (rial. And to show of what due- 
tile materials syllogisms are made, we ma^i b; converting 
simply the major proposition, reduce it to a good syllo- 
gism of the second figure, and oniie motle Casare, thus : 
Whatever is bad Is not lhe< work of God ; 
All the natural passions and apfietitcs of men are the 
work of God ; 
Therefore they are not had. 
Another example : 

Every thing virtuous is praiso-nortliy ; 
Some pleasures are not praise-worthy ; 
Therefore some pleasures are not virtuous. 
Here Ihc middle term praige-icortby being the predj 
calc of both premises, the syllogism is of the second fig- 
ure; and seeing ii is made up of the propositions, A,0, 0, 
the mode is Barocn, l( will be found lo agree both with 
the gencrjl and special rules : and it may be reduced into 
a good syllogism of the first figure upon convertiog (he 
m^or by contraposition, thus: 

What is not praise-worthy is not virtuous : 
Some pleasures arc not prai»e-norlhy ; 
Therefore some pleasures are not virtuous. 
That this syllogism is ooneiusive, common sense pro- 
nounces, and all logicians must allow ; but it is somewhat 
nnpliable to rules, and requires a little straining to make 
it tally with them. 

Tliat it ia of the first figare is beyond dispute ; but to 
m^^fl mode of that figure shall we refer it i This is a 
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qneslioo of Mme diffiealty. For, in the Int phoOf the 
preini«e« seem to be both negalive» which oontradieU the 
third general role ; and moreovery it is eontrary to a 
qpeeial mie of the first figure^ that the minor shouhl be 
negative. Tbetie are the diflioolties to be removed. 

Some logieians think that the two negative partielet ia 
(be major are equivalent to an affirmative; and that 
therefore the major proposition* tVhat is not praUe-war* 
thjff is not virtuou$9 is to he aeeoonted an affirmative prop* 
•sition. This if granted, solves one diffiealty ; hot the 
other remains. The most ingenious solution, therefore» 
is this : let the middle term be not praise-worthy. Thv 
Baking the negative partiele a part of the middle terBf 
the syllogism stands thus : 

Whatever is not praise^worthy is not virtuous ; 
Some pleasures are not praise-worthy; 
Therefore some pleasures are not virtuous. 
By this analysis^ the major becomes an universal nega- 
tive, the minor a particular affirmative^ and the eoaela- 
sion a particular negative^ and so we have a just syllo- 
gism in Ferio, 

We see, by this example, that the quality of proposi- 
tions is not so invariable, but that, when ooeasion re- 
quires, an affirmative may bo degraded into a negative, 
or a negative exalted to an affirmative. Another ez» 
•mpie: 

All Africans are black ; 
All Africans are men ; 
Therefore some men are black. 
This is of a third figure, and of the mode Darapti; and 
it may be redueed to JDarit in the first figure, by convert* 
iag the minor. 

All Africans are black ; 
Some men are Africans ; 
Therefore some men are black. 
By this time I apprehend the reader has got as many ei* 
amplct of syllogisms as will sUy his appetite for that 
Und of oalertainmeiit 
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SECTION IV. 
Vt TBK DEM0:«STKATIO.«( OF THE TITROST. 

ISIHTOTLK and his followers bare (hotiglit it neoes- 
Vi in order to bring (his ibeory of categorical s^'Do- 
ms to a science, to demonstrate, both ihut the four- 
a authorized modes eonelude jiislly, and that none of 

rest do. Let us now see how this bus been executed. 
Vs to the legitimate modcsi Aristotle, and (hose who 
ow him the most closelj, demonstfale (lie four modes 
:he first figure directly from an axiom called the Dictum 
Mini et nulla. The amount of the axiom ia, that what 
iffirmed of a whole genus, may he affirmed of a)] the 
cies and individuals belonging to the genus; and iha( 
at is denied of (he whole genus, may he denied of 

flpecics and individuals. The four modes of the 
t figure are evidcndy included in this axiom. And 
(o the legitimate modes of the other figures, Ibey 

proved by reducing (hem (o some inoilc of the first. 
[■ is there any other |irinciple assumed in (hcsere- 
itions but the axioms concerning the conversion of 
positioQSi and in some cases the axioms ooncerning 

opposition of propositions. 

Ls to the illegilimale modes, Aristotle has taken the 
DDF to try and condemn them one by one in all the 
ee Rgures : but this is done in such a manner that it ia 
y painful to follow him. To give a specimen. In order 
trove, that those modes of the flrst figure in which 

major is particular, do not conclude, he proceeds 
a : " If A is or is not In some B, and B in every C, 
conclusion follows. Take for the terms in the affirm- 
'e case, ^ood, hubit, prutlenre. in the negative. gooAt 
lit, ignorance." lliis laconic style, the use of symbols 

familiar, and in place of giving an example, his teav- 
UH to form one from three assigned terms, give such 
l>arrassmcnt to a reader, that he is like one rewliog a 
ikofriddleB. ^""^ -^ w - •• 
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HBTiDg thoB aseertaioed the true and fake modes of a 
flgare, he subjoini the particular mies of that flgaret 
which seem to be redueed from the particular eatet bo- 
fbre determined. The general rules eome last of all» as 
a general eorollarj from what goes before, 

I iniow not whether it is from a diffidence of Aristotlc*s 
demonstrations, or from an apprehension of their obsea- 
rity, or from a desire of improving upon his method* that 
almost all the writers in logic I ha?e met with, have ia- 
Tcrted his order, beginning where he ends, and eadH^g 
where he begins, lliej first demonstrate the general 
rales, which belong to all the figures, from three axiamsi 
then from the general rules and the nature of eaeh fg- 
arot they demonstrate the special rules of each Bguia. 
When this is done, nothing remains but to apply these 
geaeral and special rules, and to reject cTcry minle wliieh 
aontradicts them. 

This method has a Tcry scientific appearaaee; aal 
when we consider, that by a few rules once dcRKmstralalf 
aa hundred and serenty-cight ftdse modes are destroyed 
at one blow, which Aristotle had the trouble f o pot M 
death one by one, it seems to be a great improvemeaCi 
I have only one objection to the three axioms. 
' The three axioms are these : 1. Things which agfW 
with the same third, agree with one another, t. When 
•BC agrees with the third, and the other does not, they 
do Bot agree with one another. 8. When neither agrees 
with the third, you cannot thence conclude, either thai 
they do, or do not agree with one another. If theoe ax* 
ioms are applied to mathematical quantities, to wkUk 
they seem to relate when taken literally, they have all 
the endence which an axiom ought to hare ; bat the !•• 
gicians apply them in an analogical sense to things of aa- 
other nature. In order, therefore, to judge whether they 
are truly axiomst we ought to strip them of their igBrm* 
tiTC dress, and to set them down in plain English, as thm 
logicians understand them. They amount therefore ta' 
this. LKtwothingsbeaflrmodofatliird, or thethM 
ha affirmed of them; or if one be aflraMd «f the this^ 
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I aflirmf il of the oilier ; (hen they ratty be 
of ibc otber. S. If une is Hffiruifii of (be 
liird. or tbv ihinlurU. and tbe otber donictl of tbc Ibiril, 
r tUv (bird of it, [be; may bv deiiieil one oflbe otbcr. 
. If both urt^ dnuied of tbe tbini, or the ihii-d uf tliem; 
in denied of (be tbird, and (he (bird denied of 
le olhcr; nothing (inn be inferred. 

M'ben the (lii>ee iixiuins ai-e thus put in plain EngUsbf 
liey Kem not (o have that dcgi-e« oi'eviilcuce, whiub ax- 
imsougbdobave; andiflbei'e ia ati^ defect of cvideooe 
(be axioms, (bis defect will be communicated to Hut 
ibolo edifice rained upun them. 

It mujr even be siis|tected, ibat an attempt, by any 
lelliod, to di-munsli'u(e, that a syllogism ia conelusive. ib 
n iiapro|H'ii-lj somewhat like that of attempting to de- 
lonslrale un axiom. In ajust syllogism, the cunnectioa 
plwecn the pt'cmiscs and the coni>luiiun is not only real, 

il immediate ; so that no proposil ion can eomt* between 
beni (o make tlieir connection more apparent. The *ery 

itcnlion of a syllogism is. to leave nothing (o he supplied 

lat is necessary to a complete denioostration. There- 
DTD a man of common understanding, wbo has a peticct 
pinprvhcnsion of the premises, finds himself under a ne- 
l»sNity of admilling the conclusion, supposing the prem- 
ies (o lie (rue ; and the conclusion is conneeted wJUi the 
trtmises wilh all the force of intuitive evidence. In a 
Rord, an immediate conclusion seen in (he promises) by 
Ibe light of common sense ; and where that i» wantiag, 
to bind of reasoning will supply its place. 



BIS THEORY, COIV31DEKED AS AH KITQI.^K OF 
SCIEKCK. 



Tub slow pmgreHs of nseful knowledge, during lb* 
MlOjl ages in wbioh the qrllvgislic nrt was most higUjr 
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oiilChmtod mi tbe only guide to leimee, mad iti qiiefc 
pmgreM rinee that Mt was dirascd, tuggeaC m preMiap- 
tlM against it ; and this prnsnmptioa is strengtlteMd bj 
the poerility of the eiamples whieh have alwagra been 
brought to illustrate its rules. 

The aneients seem to hate had too higfar ootioM, both 
of the foree of the reasoning power in maa. and af tbe 
art of syllogism as its guide. Mere reasoning eaa eany 
as but a Terj little way in most subjeets. By obicrfa- 
tloa» and experiments properly eooduetedt the ttook if 
baman Icnowledge may be enlarged without end ; bat tbe 
power of reasoning alone» applied with Tigour through a 
bag life) would only carry a man round, Uke a horse h a 
null* who labours hard, but makes no progress. There 
is indeed an exception to this obsenratlon in tbo awithe 
MMtieai sciences. The relations of quantity are to farl- 
bus, and so susceptible of exact mensuratioay that kag 
trains of accurate reasoning on that subject may be Ibrm- 
edf and conclusions drawn rwj remote fkuro the Irst 
principles. It is in this science, and those which depeal 
opoa It, that the power of reasoning triumphs : in other 
matters its trophies are inconsiderable. If any 
doubt this, let him produce, in any sul^eet 
wHh mathematics, a train of reasoning of some leagCbf 
leading to a eondusion, which without this train off: 
iOBing would never huTc been brought within hi 
■Igbt. Every man acquainted with mathematiea eaa 
produce tboasands of such trains of reasoning. I da net 
say, that none such can be produced in other scieaeesi 
but I bclicTc they are few, and not easily found ; and that 
if they are found, it will not be in subjects that eaa be ex- 
pressed by categorical propositions, to which alooa tbe 
theory of figure and mode extends. 

In matters to which that theory extends, a man of good 
sense, who can distinguish things that differ, aad aToid 
the snares of ambiguous words* and is moderately prao* 
tieed in such matters, sees at once all that can bo iaforrei 
fkom his premises; or finds, that there is but a vaigralMit 
•top to the eoaelnskMu 
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IFIien llic power or rcnsooing is so Tccblc Itj naluro* 
especially in siibjefis to wliich tlih theory can bo applie^d 
It would be uoreasoDable to exprcf grrul ctK'iitR Trom i^ 1 
And lience we see the reason wliy the exitm|>les brougul 
to illustrate it by Ibc ino«t ingenious logitiiansi bsve ratbag I 
tended to bring it into conli-mpl. | 

If il should he thau{;ht, that ihe syllof^istic nrt may ^1 
an us«rul engine in oiaf hematics, in whii-h pure reasoning T 
'hai ample scope: first, itmaybc observed, ibat fuels ara [ 
unfiivoiimble lo this opinion : fur it does not jippear. that J 
Euelifl. or Apuilonius. or Arehiinedoa, or IJugens. of 1 
Newton, ever nmdu the leaal usa of tliis art ; and 1 a 
even of opinion, ibiit no use can be made of it in niatbe^ I 
malios. [ would not wish to advance this rashly, sines L 
Aristotle h»s suid> lliat mRthenialieinns reason, fur (lii| 1 
most pari in Ihe first figure. What led him lu think tq J 
VM> that Ihe first figure only yii-hls conclusions that art i 
universal a lul afiirniativc, and llie conclusions of maths* ] 
naties are eouimunly of thai kind. But it is to be ob;] 
served, that llie proposii ions of mathematics are not cat- I 
egnricai proposilious. consisting of une subject and onv f 
pre^licale. They express some i-elalioii wliieh one qiiaa* | 
tity bears lo anulhcr, and on (bat account must have ihraa 1 
terms, '['lie i|uan(ifiu3 oouipared make two. and ibe re* J 
lalion between (hem is a third. Now to such pi^posL I 
tions we can neither apply the rules ouncemiDg the con* I 
Tersion of propositions, nor can tliey enter inio a syllogism I 
of any of flic figures or modes. We observetl before, that J 
tliis conversion. ^ ia grmler lltan B, therefore it u Uaa I 
than ti, does not full williin the rules of conversion give! 1 
by Aristotle or the logicians; atid we now uild, ibat thil j 
simple reasoning, Jl i» tqual to B, and B lo C; tberefora I 
•9 it equal to V, cannot be brought into any syllogisni it 
figure ami mo<lc. There arc indeed syllogiHins into ! 
mfaicti maOiematical propositions may enter, ami of such J 
we shall afterward s|)eak: but tticy have notbiag lo d 
Vith llie system of figure and mode. 
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mien we go without the eirele of the matheimtieal 
ieieneest I know nothing in which there seemi to be oo 
■ineh demonstration as in that part oflogic whieh treata 
of the ffguren and modes, of syllogism; but the few re- 
marks we have made, shewt that it lias some w^ak 
places : and besides, this sjstero cannot be used as an en* 
gine to rear itself. 

The compass of the syllogistic system as an engine of 
science, may be dincerned by a compendious and general 
fiew of the conclusion drawn, and the argument used to 
prove itf in each of the three figures. 

In the first figure, the conclusion affirms or deniei 
something, of a certain species or individual ; and thear* 
gnoient to prove this conclusion is« that the same thing 
may be afllrmed or denied of the whole genus to whieh 
that species or individual belongs. 

In the second figure* the conclusion is. that some tpe* 
eies or individual does not lielong to such a genus ; and 
the argument is, that some attribute common to the whole 
genus does not belong to that species or individual. 

In the third figure, the conclusion is. that soeh an at- 
tribute belongs to part of a genus ; and the argument 1% 
that <he attribute in question belongs to atpecies or indi- 
vidual which is part of that genus. 

I apnrehend. that, in this short view, every conelnsion 
that (Uls within the compass of the three figures, as well 
as the mean of proof, is comprehended. The roles of all 
the figures might be easily deduceil from it ; and it ap- 
pears, that there is only one principle of reasoning In ntt 
the three; so that it is not strange, that a syllop^sni of 
one figure should be reduced to one of another figure. 

The general principle in which the whole terminatn% 
and of which finery categorical sylIogi«im is only a par- 
ticular application, is this, that what is affirmed or deniel 
of the whole genus, may be affirmed or denied of every 
■pecies and individual belonging to it. This is a princi- 
ple of undoubted certainty indeeil. but of no great depth. 
Aristotle and all the logicians assume it as an nzfons or 
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first priiioipIe« from which the syllogistic system, as it 
were, takes its departure : and after a tedious voyage* and 
great expense of demonstrations, it lands at last in this 
principle as its ultimate conclusion. Oeuraa hmninum ! 
O qwjodum eat in rebus inane J 



SECTION VI. 
OX MODAL SYLLOGISMS. 

Categorical propositions, besides their qnantity and 
quality, have another affection, by which they are divided 
Into pure and modal. In a pure proposition* the predicate 
is barely affirmed or denied of the subject ; but in a modal 
proposition, the' affirmation or negation is modified* bj 
being declared to be necessary or contingent, or possible 
or impossible. These are the four modes observed by 
Aristotle, from which he denominates a proposition mo<- 
dal. His genuine disciples maintain, that these are all 
the modes that can afi*ect an affirmation or negution, and 
that the enumeration is complete. Others maintain, that 
this enumeration is incomplete ; and that when an affirm- 
ation or negation is said to be certain or uncertaiDf 
probable or impi-obable, this makes a modal propositioot 
no less than the four modes of Aristotle. We shall not 
enter into this dispute ; but proceed to observe, that the 
epithets of pure and modal are applied to syllogisms as 
well as to propositions. A pure syllogism is that in which 
both premises are pure propositions. A modal syllogism 
is that in which either of the premises is a modal propo- 
sition. 

The syllogisms of which we have already said so madi» 
are those only which are pure as well as categorical. But 
irhen we consider, that through all the figures and modeSf 
a syllogism may have one premise modal of any of the 
Ibur modes, while the other is pure, or it may have both 
premises modalf and Chat they may lie eitber of the same 
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iBode or of diflbrent modes ; what prodigloai turielj 
•rites Ahiid all Ibese eorabinatioas ! Now it is the basi* 
ness of a logieiaot to shew how the eondasioii is aflbetel 
ia all this Tarietjr of eases. Aristotle has done this In 
his First Aoal^tiosy with immeDse labour; and it wHI 
Hot be thought straogOt that when he had employed oalj 
four chapters in diseussing one hundred and ninety-two 
modes, true and false, of pure syllogisms, he should em- 
jioj fifteen upon modal syllogisms. 

I am Tery willing to exeuse myself from entering upon 
this great braneh of logie, by the judgment and esample 
of those who eannot be charged either with want of re* 
spent to Aristotle, or with a low esteem of the sylloglstie 
art. 

Keekerman, a famous Dantziean professor, who spent 
Us life in teaehing and writing logic, in his huge folio 
system of that science, published ann. 1600« calls the 
doetrine of the medals the emx logicorum. With regard 
to the scholastic doctors, among whom this was a proT* 
erbf De wMdalibua non gtulahit asinust he thinks it rery 
dubious, whether they tortured roost the modal syl« 
logisms, or were most tortured by them. But those 
orabbed geniuses, says he, made this doctrine so yerj 
thorny, that it is fitter to tear a man's wits in pieces thaa 
to gifc them solidity. He desires it to be obsenred, that 
the doctrine of modals is adapted to the Greek language. 
The modal terms were frequently used by the Greeks isi 
their disputations; and, on that account, are so fol^ 
handled by Aristotle : but in the Latin tongue you shall 
hardly ever meet with them. Nor do I remember in all 
my experience, says he, to have observed any man fai 
danger of being foiled in a dispute, through his ignoraaee 
of the modas. 

This author, however, out of respect to AristotlOf 
treats pretty fully of modal propositions, shewing how to 
distinguish their subject and predicate, their quanthj 
and quality. But the modal syllogisms be passes over 
altogether. 



lAdoTieoB Yives, whom I imDtion, not at a derotee of 
AristoUoy but 00 aecount of his own judgment and learn« 
iagf thinks that the doctrine of modals ought to be ban- 
ished out of logie» and remitted to grammar; and that if 
the grammar of the Greek tongue had been brought to a 
system in the time of Aristotle* that most aente philoso- 
Iiber would have saved the great labour he has bestowed 
on this sulyect. 

Burgersdicky atHer enumerating five classes of modal 
■yllogismsy observes, that they require many rules and 
eautionSf which Aristotle hath handled diligently; hot 
ms the use of them is not great, and their rules are very 
diffieult, he thinks it not worth while to enter into the 
disoussion of them ; recommending to those who would 
mderstand them, the most learned paraphrase of Joan- 
■QS Monloriusy upon the first book of the First Analyt- 
iet. 

All the writers of logic for two hundred years back 
that have fallen into my hands, have passed over the rules 
sf modal syllogisms with as little ceremony. So that this 
great branch of the doctrine of syllogism, so diligently 
handled by Aristotle, fell into neglect, if not contemptf 
even while the doctrine of pure syllogisms continued in 
the highest esteem. Moved by these authorities, I shall 
let this doctrine rest in peace, without giving the least 
diatarbanoe to its ashes. 



SECTION vn. 

•V SYLLOGISMS THAT DO NOT BELONG TO FIGinKB AWB 

MODB. 

Abistotle gives some observations upon imperfect 
lyllogisms : such as, the Enthimema, in which one of the 
premises is not expressed but understood: inductioUf 
idierein we collect an universal from a full enumeration 
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of iNirtieiiUiri : and enrnplei, wbieh are an ImperfiMif ia- 
diialioD* llie logioiaav have eopied Aristotle upea theie 
kindii of reasoning* nilliout anjr eonsiderable improvo- 
BMnt. But to ooinpensale the motlal syliogisniSf whUk 
thejr have laid aside* they have given rules for sevetal 
kinds of syllogism, of whteli Aristotle takes oo aatiee. 
These may be reduced to t#e elasses. 

The first class comprehends the syllogisms into whieli 
aay exclusive* restrictive* exceptive* or rrduplioathe 
proposition enters. Sucli propositions are by sonie eaBed 
Mpofittfe* by others impeifedly modal. The rulee givw 
irith regard to these arc obvious, from a just hiterpcol*- 
|ion of the propositions. 

The second class is that of hypothetical syIiogie«M« 
nhUsb take that denomination from having a hypolholi* 
eal proposition for one or both premises. Most logteians 
give the name of hfpothetical to all complex propositioai 
which have more terms than one sulgeot and one predi* 
oate* I use the word in this large sense ; and mean hgr 
hypothetical syllogisms, all those In which either of the 
premises consists of more terms than two. Hew nma^ 
▼arious kinds there may be of such syllogisaiSy has neirer 
been ascertained. The logicians have given Dansee H 
some ; such as* the copulative* the conditiooal* bj ooaM 
called hypothetical* and the disjunctive. 

Such syllogisms cannot be tried by the rules of igvra 
and mode. Every kind would require rules peeuliw to 
it. Logicians have given rules for some kinds ; bat 
there are many that have not so much as a name. 

The Dilemma is considered by most logicians at a 
species of the disjunctive syllogism. A remarkable prop* 
orty of this kind is, that it may sometimes be happily 
retorted : it is* it seems, like a hand grenade, which, by 
dexterous management, may be thrown back* so as to 
spend its force upon the assailant. We shall eonelodo 
this tedious account of syllogisms, with a dilemma men- 
tioned by A. GelliuB. and from him by many logiciaasy ae 
insoluble in any other way. 
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<^ EaalhluBi m rich joung mam desirous of learning the 
aK of pleading* applied to Protagorati« a celebrated soph- 
iai» to instruct binif promising a great sum of money at 
kit reward ; one half of which was paid down ; the 
other half he bound himself to pay as soon as he should 
{dead a cause before the judges* and gain it. Protagoras 
found him a very apt scholai^ ; but* after he had made 
good progress* he was in no haste lo plead causes. The 
master, conceiving that he intended by this means to 
shifl off his second payment, took, as he thought, a sure 
method to get the better of his delay. He sued Euathlua 
before the judges ; and, having opened his cause at the 
bar, he pleaded to this purpose. O most foolish young 
BMUi, do you not see that in any event, I must gaiii my 
point ? for if the judges give sentence for me, you must 
pay by their sentence; if against me, the condition of our 
bai^gain is fulfilled, and you have no plea left for your 
deli^f after having pleaded and gained a cause. To whieh 
Euathlus answered. O most wise master, I have avoid- 
ed the force of your argument, by not pleading my own 
cause. But, giving up this advantage, do you not see» 
that whatever sentence tlie judges pass. I am safe ? If 
they give sentence for me, I am acquitted by their sen- 
Irnce ; if against me, the condition of our bargain is not 
fulfilled, by my pleading a cause and losing it. The 
Judges, thinking the arguments unanswerable on both 
ddes, put off the cause to a long day." 
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CHAPTEB y. 

ACCOUHT OF THE REMAINING BOOKS OF THE 

ORGANON. 

SECTION L 
OF THB LAST AITALTTICS, 

Iv the First Amlytiesy sjUogisnit are eonsicfertti is 
ntpeot of their form ; Chejr are now to be eontidered mi 
veipeel of their matter. The form lies in the neeoseaijr 
^onneelion between the premises and the eonolusion ; and 
whore sueh a eonneotion is wanting, they are said to be 
informal, or vieious in point of form. 

But where there is no fault in the form, there ougr be 
in the matter ; that is, in the propositions of wbieh tiMgr 
are eomposed, wbieh may be true or fals^ prohaUo or 
improbable. 

When the premises are eertain, and the eonelttsliB 
drawn from them in due form, this is demonstration* aad 
produees seienoes. Snob syllogisms are ealled apodid- 
Ileal ; and are handled in the two books of the Last Aoft- 
llyties. When the premises are not eertain, but probable 
only, sueh syllogisms are ealled dialectical; and of thaai 
he treats in the eight books of the Topies. But there ara 
tome syllogisms wbieh seem to be perfeet both in mallar 
and form, when they are not really so : as, a face umj 
seem beautiful wbieh is but painted. These being apt 
to deoeife. and produce a false opinion, are ealled topbisl- 
jcal ,* and they are the subject of the book eoneeming 
Sophisms. 

To return to the Last Analytics, which treat of dem* 
onstration and of science : we shall not pretend to abridge 
those books; for Aristotle's writings do not admit of 
abridgment : no man can say what he says in fewer words | 
and he Is not often guilty of repetition. We shall only gifo 
tome of his eapital eonelusionib omitting his long 
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ingi and nice distiDotionSf of wbioh bis genius was won* 
derfully productive. 

All demon&t ration must be built upon principles al- 
ready known ; and tbese upon otbers of tbe same luod ; 
until we couie at last to first principles, wbiob neitber 
can be demonstrated, nor need to be, being evident of 
tbemselvcs. 

We cannot demonstrate things in a oit*elet supporting 
tbe conclusion by the premises, and the premises agua 
hy tbe conclusion. Nor can there be an infinite number 
of middle terms between the first principle and the eon- 
elusion. 

In all demonstration* the first principles* the concln- 
tton, and all the intermediate propositions, must be nee- 
ettavy^ general, and eternal truths ; for of things fortui- 
tous, contingent, or mutable, or of individual things, there 
is no demonstration. 

Some demonstrations prove only, that the thing is thus 
aflbeted ; others prove, why it is thus affected. The for- 
mer may be drawn from a remote cause, or from an ef- 
fect : but the latter must be drawn from an immediate 
aause ; and are the most perfect. 

The first figure is best adapted to demonstration, be- 
cause it aflbrds conclusions universally affirmative ; and 
this figure is commonly used by the mathematicians. 

Tbe demonstration of an affirmative propositbn it 
preferable to that of a negative ; the demonstration of 
an universal to that of a particular ; and direct demon- 
stration to that ad dbsurdum. 

The principles are more oeKain than the conclusion. 

There cannot be opinion and science of the same thing 
it the same time. 

b tbe second book we are taught, that the questions 
ftat may be put, with regard to any thing, are fbur : 
1. Whether the thing be thus affected. 2. Why it is thnt 
■ftoted. S. Whether it exists. 4. What it is. 

The last of these questions Aristotle, in good Greekf 
calls the VFHat is it of a thing. The ichoolmeo, in terj 

TQL. !• 19 
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terlMumetl4rtia,etlMtlib»tliefaikMtl9arat^^ Thb 
qaiddity, he preret by mtmj argiiMMls, euneC be de* 
Memtratedf bot mil be ixed bj adetoiUen. Tbif gifw 
ee ea tiea to treat of deiahioa, aad how a right deSakiett 
•booM be ftrmed. Ai aa exanpie be n^Tet a deflakiia 
#r the aaadier tkne, and defiaet h to be Che lint odd 
Mmber. 

la this book he treats alee of the Ibor kiads of eantei; 
oflMrat* material* foraial aad deal. 

Another thiag treated of in this book !•# the maaaer ia 
whieh we aeqatre flrtt prineiplett whleh are the Ibiiwlatii 
of all demonstration. These are not innate, beeaaie we 
BM^ be Ibr a great part of Kfb ignorant of them: aoreaa 
fhejr be dedneed demonstratively fWim any aateeedeaC 
kBowledge* otherwise they would aot be tnt priaefplm, 
Therefbre he eoaeiodes, that flrst priaeiplet are got hf 
indoetion. fVom the iaformatioos of seaee. The neaeea 
glTo OS infbrmations of iadiridaal things* and from theoa 
by induetion we draw general eondusioas : for it If a 
Buudm with Aristotlotthat there is nothing ia the andor« 
etaading whieh was aot before in some sense. 

The knowledge of first prineiples* as it It aot a e qalr * 
od bj demonetratloBf ooght aot to be ealled soieaeei 
therefore be ealle it biUUfgince. 



SECTION It 
OV THS TOPICS. 

Tm professed design of the Topies» is, to thow a 
■lethod by whieh a maa may be able to reasoa with 
probability aad eoosisteaey apon efeiy quesUoa that 
may oeeor. 

Efoiy qnestion is either about the genus of the snl^feety 
or its speeifio diflfereaeoy or some tiling proper to it^ or 
tomotUim aeeideataL 
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To provR Ibat this division ia complete, Aristolle rea> 
sons (bus : uhalevcr is adpibulril to sutfjet-t. h muit. 
eitlK-F 1m». ilial liie aubjrct can I*p rociiK-nvallj' aliribuled 
to it, or (hat it vanaol. If the sulyect and aKriliule can 
be recipt-ocaied, ihc adribule eilbfr declares what ibe 
subject is, and (hen il in a definiiiori ; or it does nut de- 
clare what the subject is, and thun il is a (trojiert^. Jf 
the atlribule cannot be reciprocated, il uubt he sonie- 
ibing eontained in the defluilion oF the subject, it mixfit 
he the genus of the subject, or ils spccillc difierenoe; 
fur Ibe defioilioa ooniuiu of these two. ir )l i« not 
oonisined in (he definition of the sulyect, it must be an 
accident. 

Hie furniture proper to St a man for arguing dialoo- 
lioally may be reduced to these four heads : 1. L'ruhublc 
propositious of all sons, which luaj' on occasion be UM- 
■univd in an ui-gument. 2. Diatinciiona of words which 
ttr« nearly of tbo same signitication. 3. Uistinctiooi of 
tilings which are not so far asunder but that the; maj' be 
taken for one and the same. 4. Similitudes. 

The second and rhe five following books are taken up 
in enumerating the topics or heads of argument thai mnj 
be used in {|uestions about the genus, tbe dcfiuition, the 
properties, anil the aecidenti of a thing ; and occasiouallj' 
lio introduces the topics for proving things to be the same, 
or different; and the topics for proving one thing to be 
better or worse (ban another. 

In ibisenunierulion of topics, Aristotle has shewn more 
tbe fertility of his genius, than the aeeiirucj' of method. 
The wrilers of logic seem to be of this opinion: fur I 
know none of them that has followed bim clusel; upon 
tikis subject. The; have considered (he topic of argu- 
mentation as reducible to certain axioms. For instance, 
when the question is about tbe genus and species ; when 
it is about definition, if must be dciermined b; some ax- 
iom relating to definition, and things delinetl : and so of 
olher questions. Timj have therefore reduced the doo- 
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trine of the topios to oertain axioms or eanotttf tad dli- 
poied these axioms in order under eertain heads. 

This mctliod seems to be more eommodious and do* 
gant than that of Aristotle. Yet it must be aeknowl- 
edged, that Aristotle has fnmished the materials from 
wUeh all the logicians have borrowed their doetrioe af 
topios: and even Cieero« Quintilian and other rhetop- 
ieal writers, bare been mueh indebted to the to^es of 
Aristotle. 

He was the first, as fhr as I know, who made an at* 
tempt of this kind : and in this he tutted up to the mag- 
nanimity of his own genius, and that of aneient phfleaa- 
phy. Every subject of human thought had been r e dae e 4 
to ten categories ; every thing that ean be attributed to 
any sulyect, to five predicables : he attempted to redaea 
all the forms of reasoning to fixed rules of figure and modoy 
and to reduce all the topies of argumentation under eep* 
tain heads ; and by that means to eolleet as it were into 
one store all that can be said on one side or the other 
of every question, and provide a grand arsenal, from 
which all future combatants might be furnished with 
arms oflbnsive and defensive in every cause, so as to leave 
no room to future generations to invent any thing new. 

The last book of the topies is a code of the laws, ae« 
eording to which a syllogistical disputation ought to be 
managed both on the part of the assailant and defendant. 
From which it is cvidentt that this philosopher trained 
his disciples to contend, not for the truth merely, but for 
victory. 



8RCTI0N ui. 

OF TllK BOOK CONCERNING SOPHISMS. 

A SYLLOGISM which leads to a false eonelusioo, mrnuX 
be vieioos either in matter or form : for from tme pria* 
ciples nothing but truth can be justly deduced. If the 
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matter be faolty, that is, if either of the premises be false^ 
that premise must be denied by the defendant. If the 
tona be faullyy some rule of syllogism is transgressed ; 
Bad it is the part of the defendant to shew^ what general 
or special rule it is that is transgressed. So that, if bo 
is an able logieiauv he will be impregnable in the defence 
of truth, and may resist all the attaeks of the sophist. 
But as there are syllogisms whieh may seem to be per- 
feet both in matter and form, when they are not really 
9Qp as a pieee of money may seem to be good coin, when 
it is adulterate ; such fallacious syllogisms are eonsidered 
in this treatise, in order to make a defendant more expert 
ia the use of his defensive weapons. 

And here the author, with his usual magnanimity, at- 
tempts to bring all the fallaeies that ean enter into a syl- 
logism under thirteen heads ; of which six lie in the die* 
tion on language, and seven not in the diction. 

The fallaeies in diction are, 1. when an ambiguous 
word is taken at one time in one sense, and at another 
time in another. 2. when an ambiguous phrase is taken 
in the same manner. S. and 4. are ambiguities in syn* 
tax ; when words are conjoined in syntax that ought tm 
be disjoined; or disjoined when they ought to be con- 
joined. 5. is an ambiguity in prosody, accent or pro* 
nuneiation. 6. an ambiguity arising from some figure 
of speech. 

When a sophism of any of these kinds is translated 
into another language, or even rendered into nnambig* 
vans expressions in the same language, the fallacy is evi- 
dent, and the syllogism appears to have four terms. 

The seven fallacies which are said not to be in the dic- 
tion, but in the thing, have their proper names in Greek 
and in Liatin, by which they are distinguished. Withoat 
minding their names, we shall give a brief aeeoont of 
their nature. 

1. The first is, taking an accidental eonjonetion of 
things for a natural or necessary connection : as, when 
from an aeoideat we iafer a property ; when from n 
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example we infer a role ; when from a sio|^ aet we ia* 
fer a iialiit 

% TaUog that abiolotely wkfeli oagfat to bo labeo 
oemparaiively, or with a eertafo limftatloa. The cow^ 
ilruetioa of language oftea leads iato this fallaey | fhr ia 
all languages it is eommon to vse absolnte tenatf to sif • 
■ify things whieh earrjr ia tl^m some aeeffot eomparisoaf 
or to use some unlimited terms» to signify what ftwrn-lli 
■ature most be limited. 

3. Taking that for the eaose of a thiag whleh was owltj 
aa oeeasioOf or eoneomitant. 

4. Beggiag the question* This is done when the thing 
to be proTodf or something equiYalent, is assumed la tho 
pftmises. 

B. Mistaking the question. When the eoaelusioo of 
tibe syllogism is not the thing that ought to be pro?ed» 
but something else that is mistaken fbr it. 

6. When that whieh is not a eonseqnenee b mlstakeo 
fcr a eoosequenoe ; as iff beeaose all AMeans are Uaekf 
It were taken for granted that all the blaeks are Afrieaas. 

7. The last fellaey lies in propositions that are eomplext 
aad imply two aArmations» whereof one may be true* and 
the other false ; so that whether you grant the proposi- 
tlon, or deny ity you are entangled : as whea it is aflrm* 
od that sueh a man has left oflT |dayiog the fool. If it 
be grantedf it implies, that he did play the fool fennerly. 
Hit be denied^ it implies^ or seems to imply, that he pi^ys 
the fool still. 

In this enomeratioa* we oogfat, in Jostiee to Arbtotfet 
to ezpeet only the fallaeies ineident to eategorieal syllo- 
gisms. And I do not flnd» that the logieians haire mailo 
any additions to it when taken in this view ; although 
Ibey have given some other fkllaeies that are ineident to 
syllogisms of the hjrpothetieal kind, partieularly the Ail* 
laey of an ineomplete enumeration in di^unetive syllo> 
gisms and dilemnms. 

The different speeies of sophisms aboTo mentioned are 
Ml so preeisely deiaed by Aristotkf or by subseqaent 
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lo^i«iaHt, but thftt they allow of^reat Inriliulo in tho a^ 
plJMliua i aiid it is oflen dabiouB unilcr wlial partitultf 
S|ieeie!i a >>0|>UittieaI sjllogism oii|rUt to be claaied. W« 
even 6nd the kame example limu^tK under one spcoivB by 
OIK* aullion and und<-r snullirr s|>«c-ie9 by anottier. Nay» 
what in more fttraiige. Aristotle biinKiruiii|do>s a long 
chajtierin proving by a particular induclioa, that all the 
flcvfn may be brought under (hat which we have called 
mutakhf; the qucalion, and which is eummonly called i^ 
naralio etenclii. And indfcd the proof of thiit la eaaj^ 
williout tliat lalwrioas detail wbieb Aristotle uses for l)io 
ptifpuse: for if you lop oir from the conclusion of a bo- 
phi«tical syllu^sin all that ii not supported by (lie prttiit- 
isr*. Urn conclusion, in tlial case, will always be found 
diR«r«nt from Dial which ought to have bten proved; 
and M it falls nnder ibc ignortUin cUnehi. 

It wan probably Ai-istotle's aim, to reduce all the poi- 
•iblo rarirly of sopliiiinis, as be had atlemplrd tudoaC | 
jiwt syllogisms, to ccrlaiD ilctinite apeoies : but ho leomi 
to be sensible that he bad fallim sliurt in this last attempt* ' 
Vihea a genus is pro|wrIy divided into iti speoiea. tbtt 1 
species nIiouM not only, when taken loj|;ctbur,exbauKt II14 I 
whole genus; but every species should have its own pi 
Qjnet so aeeuralKly defined, that one shall not entsroadl 1 
upun another. Aud when ati individual can be said (4 ( 
belong to two or three diSerenl s|>ecics, tho division la In? ' 
perfect i yet this is the case of AristuLle'a division of tl 
Mphiniiis. by bis own aeknowledgnieni. It ought n 
tlwrcfore to be taken for u division slrioly logical. It j 
any ralbrr be uompareil to the several species or fonntt I 
of action invented in law for the redresi of wron|;8. Fw ] 
«very wrong there is a remedy in law by one action a 
another: hul sumetiines a man may lake bis ehoiw | 
among several diSerent aetionii. So every snphiNtieal [ 
•ylluf^nm. may. by a Utile art, be brought undi-r one ( 
other of llie species mentioned by Aristotle, and fttj 1 
qRcb 70U may takfl yoar oUoioe of two or ibree. 
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BeiidQ8 Um eattoieralioB of tbe Tarkas Uads 
iilDt» there Me maiiy other thioge io thk Irealito 
.atmiog the art of maeegiiig a syUo|;Utkal dU|nle with 
pti Mtagoniet. Aed indeed, if the paeeioo fbr tki^ kkd 
•f MtigatioD, which reigned for so nMUqrngee, thonMeeor 
ngnin lift up its heed, we may prediet* tliat tiie Org a n e n 
^ Aristotle will then beeene a fashionable study : §tt 
h eontains suoh admirable materials and deeuoients fkr 
art, that it may be said to ha^e broaght H to a sel- 



The eonolosion of this treatise onght not to ht over- 
leohed : it manifestly relates, not to the present treatise 
enlyt but also to tbe whole analyties and topies of the a»> 
;4lwr. I shall therefore give the substanee of it. 
* ^ Of those who may be called iore nters, some have 
made important additions to things long before begun, 
and earried on through a eouree of ages; othen have 
ipveo a small begioaing to things whieh, in s u ee ne d l n fc 
4imes, will be bronglit to g);eater perfeetion« The Im(- 
fimdag of « thing* though imaU, is the ehicfparC of It, 
smI requires the greatest degree of invention ; for It fe 
easy lo asake additions to inventions onee begun. Now 
with rtfpurd to the dialectical art, there was net s o n m- 
thing done, and something renMining to be done. Them 
.was absdtttefy nothing done : for those who p ro fo e s ed the 
art of dispntation, had oaly a set of orations eompoetJ, 
and of aif(oments, nnd of captioos questions, which mlglit 
eait many oneasions. These their scholars soon learned, 
tnd fitted to the ooeaMons. This was not to teach yaa 
the artt but to flimish you with the materials prcdaent 
I9 the art : as if a mwi professfaig to teaeh yon the ait 
HSf amking shoes, should bring you a paroel of riioee off 
various sizes and shapes, from which you amy piavhb 
these who waat« This may have ito use ; but it ie aat 
to teach the art of makii^ shoes. And indeed, with ra- 
§PUmI to rhetorical dcelamatieo, there are many preeepta 
banded down from nneient tiaMs: hut with re|^ fa the 
eonstruetion of syllogisms, not one. 



^ We bate Iherefere emplojed mnth time and IdiMnst 
this t«l(|eet 9 and if oar tijniem appears to you not 
ia be in the aimiber of those Ihinpi^ wbiehy being befivre 
aarried a eertaia longtb, were lefl to-be perfeoled ; we hope 
§ot year fatoaraUe aeeeptanee of what ia deDe» and year 
iadaigeinn la what it left imperfeet." 



CHAPTER VI. 
. AfiPLECTIONS ON THE UTILITY OP LOGIC, 

■ ■ 

AND THE 2CEAN6 OF ITS 1MP90YEMENT. 
SECTION I. 

o» ip*B mtrr Y of xogic. 

Mmn rarely leave one extreme without romiing into 
the eontrary. It is no wondert therefore* that the excet^ 
aiTO admiration of Arifltotle^ wfaiob eontinued fir so many 
ages» should end in an nndne eontemiit ; and that the 
bigh esteem of logic as t he grand engine of seieneOf sbonM 
at last make way for (00 unfavourable an opinion^ whtek 
•eeras now prevalent of its being unworthy of a plaee fa 
a liberal edoeatioo. Those who think, acoording txr the 
fiwliioo» as the greatest part of men do, will be as prone 
tm go into this extreme, as their grandfathers were to go 
hHto the eontrary, 

Laying aside prejodiee, whether fashionable Or nn* 
iMhioaable» let us eonsider whether logie is, or may be 
marts subservient to any good purpose. Its professed end 
isy t# teach men to think, to judge, and tO' reason, witft 
piPeeliioa and accuracy* No man will say that this is a 
■mitor of no importance ; the only thing therefbre that 
•daiits of doubt, is, whether it can be taught. 

To resolve this doubt, it may be observed, that our 
Mtiaaat fiieulty is the gift of Godi given to men in rerj 
difbient msasare. flomo htve a larger portioBf some a 
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i; Mi whtn IhtM fe » 

WM p9W0f # a #0bm€ m MppHM fegr 9BJ CMI' 
•ftn B«itlibMrtwalp«ver9«feBwlMf<ek 

lb 4m4 Uft w«t •f the w ii M <tf if i ■ i ii»m | 
MjlMnrekcM hem vilhatgMdfMttMwMa 

Ba«M er a Newtao. TlieiMiiB ftiif i n w nm ililifpiWi 
Is adfMMd Hfet b owMg tm Chb, tlMt the lakat Umm 
was borfedt iiehig MTer p«t !• Me, white tint eflte 
ether wet eoliiTated to the hett adfrneten^* 

It mutj likewise be ebterred, that the ehfaf 
iaiprwfiaf ear ratioaal pewer» b the v^^ereot 
kf fa farioM waytf and fa diflfereat tabjeettf bj 
the hahit b aeqvired efexerebiDg it properly. Wllhesk 
Meh exereiie* aod good teofle oyer and above, a aNM 
hM ftodicd logie all hb life may* after all, be oaly a 
olHt wrangler, wit boot trM Jodgamitf or Bkill of 
toning, in any teienee* 

1 take this to be Loeke't nNmfag, when* ia hbThoaglite 
ea EdaeatiM, he layty << If yon would haTO year om ta 
reatM well, let him read Chillfagwortb.*' The otafe aff 
thfagt b aiaeh altered tinee Loeke wrote. Ligie haa 
hMa nMb improTed, ehiefly by hit writiagt | aad yal 
■loeh lett ttrett it laid upon it, and lett tinM 
fa it. Hit eountel, therefore* wat judieiout, aad 
ahb| to wit, that the improvement of our 
fewer b to be expected mueh more flrom aa iatintate 
fjuaintanee with the authort who reaton hett, thaa 
ttadying volominoot tyttemt of logie. But if he 
ateaat, that the ttody of logie wat of no ute, nor dreetPV- 
ed aay attwtfan, he torely would not have taken the paiM 
to have made to eontiderabie an addition to it, by Mi 
Ettay on the Human Underttanding and by hitTheaghit 
on the Conduet of the Underttanding. Nor wouhl ha 
have remitted hit pupil to ChillingwoHh, the neoteal 
gician, at well at the bent reatoner, of hit age ; aad 
who, ia fanumeraUe plaeet of bit excellent book, wMhMt 
pedantry evea in that pedantb age, maket the happfaii 
applfaatiM of 4he rabt of fagb, Ihr unraveUfag^Iha 
phitlieal reatoning of hb utagoabt. 
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r nuoning powvr makes nu nppearance in int^ui-; f 
but aa we grow up, it uufutds ili^lt' hy dcgn-rs liko Ito 
liod uf a tree. \Mien a child flrsl di-itws un infereoee, or 
pi»rocivcs itie force of an lalerenet^ drawn by another pciv* 
soR) Hc Diaj cull tliib (fie birth of hu rrason .- Iiiit il ia ;ef 
like a uw-Uorn bakci weak and lender; i( uiui>t be cltcr- 
ialicdi and carried in arnis, and linve food vf easy digvs- 
tJoB> liU it gathers strength. 

I believe no man remembert lliis birth of his reason; 
trat it is probable that his deciisions will at flrst he weak 
and waving ; and, compared with that Hteadj- conviction 
wbieb he acquires in rijte yeai-s, will be like (he dawn of 
Uie morning compared with noon-day. We see that iW 
reason of children yields to authority, as a reed to the 
wind; nay, (bat it clings to it, and leans upon it, as if 
eoDScioue of its own weakness. 

When reason aciiuires such strength as to stand on lit 
own bottom, without the aid of authority, or even in o^ 
position to authority, this may be called its manli; agei 
But in most men. It hardly ever arrives at this perioiL' 
Many, by tbcir situation in life, have not the opportunity 
of cultivating their rational powers. Many from lbs 
babit they have acijuii'ed, of submitting their opinions W 
the authority of others, or from some other principte ! 
Itliivb operates more powerfully than the love of trulbt 
snB^r Ibeir judgment to be carried along to the end of 
ibeir days, either by the authority of a leader, or ofa 
parly, or of the niullituile. or by their nwn pessioni. 
Such persons, however learned, however aeute. may be 
Mid to be all theirdays children in understanding. They 
KmMn. they dispute, and perhaps write ; but it is not 
Ibat lliey may find the truth; but that they may defenl 
opinioDs which have deseemted to them by inheritance, or 
inlo wbiob they have fallen by accident, or been led by 
afieefiofl. 

I agree with Mr. Locke, that there is no study better 
Olted to exercise and su-engthen the reasoning powcra* 
tfau tfaal of Uie maUiematicAl loieneei j for two reasonii 
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f Nty hfiMUMe Iheie k so oIImp brmaib-^f • 
gifw Mph m^fe H long mod ate«rat# iniiM «f 
iagi mmI m&milff htMuiae i» malkMuUiet llieie<imMi- 
mmh for Mahorityf or for projodke of aqrkMf wkMi 
BUigr givioa false bias Co the jodgoMnlb 

WIms a yoatii of aiodevalo parts bofias 4a siaiy ^ 
aM» ofOijr ihiag al first is aew ta him.* His 
iloD is ttosteady ; bis judg^meat is fbeblo 1 1 
wpaa the oTideaso of tho tbiag^ aod partly apatt> Aa 
Wthority of bk teaaiisi. Bat every tiaM be igoas afar 
mm dklaitisast tbe axioeWf tbe elementally peopesitieasii 
IMNPe ligbt breaks ia upon bim 3 tbe laM|; ap ge b sses a ea 
tMaiUaTf aad eooTeys eltarand steady aeas epti ea s ^ Iba 
Jadgaieat is eonflrj^eii $ be beglas to fee wbat dsaieast nai 
#Ni is ; aad it is impossible to see it wit bout beiag 
ed with it. He perceives it to 1m a kiad of 
Wbieb bas aa aaed of aatbority to tCrra gt h op it. He 
flads bimtelf eroaaeipatsd Ibom that bendege» aad eaaks ea 
ttaeb ia tUs new stale of indepeDdeaeot tbat be spavaeal 
antbarityy and aeaM haTedemonstratioa ibr eeery tbia^f 
liatil eaperieaee teaehes bim, tbat tbis is a hind ef aeA» 
denee wbieb eannot be bad in most tbiags) and Maiit !■ 
his most important eoaoeras» be mast rest seatipted wiili 
paebabiUty. . . • s .t: 

« iks be goes oa in amthematies, tbe read ofdaaMMisMs* 
iloae beeomes somotb and easy ; he ran walk la ft flrasi|^ 
Md take widee steps : and^ at last* be acqoires tbaMMl, 
Mi aaiy of aadeiataoding a demoasiralioa, bat of iliseaia* 
esimancldeasoastiathigmatbematicaltnitbe. ^ i*t 
' Tboei a man witboal rales ef iogie, amy aeqalao' 
habit of reasoaiag jasliy ia matbenmties f aod I 
he nmy» by like means, acquire tbe babit .of 
Justly la meebaoiesy la jnrisprudenee, in politleet ee^'la 
any otber science. Good sense, good examples, aaA aa» 
sidnous exercise, may bring a man to reason jattly aai 
aeutely in bis own profession, without rules. 
Bat if any man think, tbat fVom Ibis eoneessieis ha 
ly bste tbe iaatlttty af iegley be betrays a gasat 
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«f'<llii( aH hy lliis Infftrncc : far it h no bHlrr r 

ing llinn lliis. Ilial liiN>»iise s man imiv go ftoni KdinM ] 
hurgh tc Irfnidou hy ihc way of Fttrif. Ilieivfore iitiy oihopt ^ 
road is um>Ii'^<b. 

Theri) in txrhaps no pruvlicttl ni-t nfiwli oiajr nat bol | 
aujnirMlt in a very 4-orr*Mlcml>tr ilrgrcv. by «xani|>l« m4* 1 
prafiti««, wiiliottt FciliK'ing it tn ntli-H. Rutpraclkvi Joii 
ed with rutffSi m»y «irri it man nn in liis ni-l fnrltier iim 
moi-c quickly, llian (>ni<;li«r iviilioiit i-Dlcf. Evei-y ia 
gvnroaa nrliit knows ihe uUlIfy of iiaving liis art ivdacvff 1 
fo rules, anil by lliut means made a M>ien«c lie is (LurM f 
fay eniif>li(eBed in bis pravlit^et and work* with mora a 
Biiranvc. tiy nileH, h« lomelinies correcls bifi own ■ 
ran, and often delects Ibe error-s of olhers: he flii 
tbrai of ^1-ent use to oonfirm h\» Jiidf^niMit, to jiutif 
whal ts rifrht. and tu condemn vital is wrong. 

Is it of no use in reasoning, (o he well uctiaainfed wiA 
the varions powces or (b« burnan nnderstanding, by wM(V 1 
Wo reason i Is it nf no usu lo rcscilve (be various kinds ■ 
rmsoning into tbeir sim|ib- Heinenis ; and to di^corvr. i 
Sir as wp arc able, Ihe rules by wbich ibose etrnirnis 
eombined in Jndging and in reasoning ? Is it of no use, Vt% 
mark the various fnllaeies in reasoning, by nliieb rvsVl 
the most ingenious men bare been li-d into error ? ]t mAf 1 
mrely betray great want of understanding, to think tbv<tf 1 
Ibingv useless or unimportant. Tbese aiv (Ito fbin^l 
«bi«b lu^ciana hate attempted; and whri-ii they ha4(( 1 
MCMUted ; not indeed so completely as to leave no roM~ 
fcc in|irovcmeRts, but in sueh a manner as tu give veiy J 
Mnsiderable aid to our reasoninj; powers. That the prt^ I 
flipks laid down with retard to definition and divisin 
wllb regard to tbe conversion and oppv^ition of propoat' j 
tions and tbe general rules of rvasoning. are not with- j 
eat use, is suffieiently apparent from the blunders com- 1 
nltlnl by those who disdain any »e<|uainlance wilb thenb.! 

Although the art of eategorieal syllogism is heller fft-J 
tod for scholastic litigation, than for real improvcmetAa 
\ge, it is a venerable pieee of antiquity> i 



grwt efbK •€ hnflMUi gettioa. We admire the pyimniidt 
of EgTpit and the wall ef Chiaa, thongb aiefett bordeoe 
ufWD the earth* We eaa bear the most niaiite deterip- 
tioB of them, and travel huodreds of leagues to tee tlieak 
tfaajpenea thottM* with MierUegieat haadt, dettr^ w 
defhee theut hit memory woold be had io abhor rea eeu- 
The p re d ieameatt and predieablotf the roles of tyllogkm^ 
and the topiet, have a like title to oar reoeratioa as aatl^ • 
vkles : thej are aaeommoB e8brts» aot of hamaa powov^ 
bat of haoMm genius ; and they make a rema rk a b le po« 
riod in the progress of human reason. 

The prfjjndiee against logie has probably been strength* 
ened by its bring taught too eariy in life. Boys are often 
tmaght logie as they are taught their ereed* when it isanex« 
ereise of memory onlyy withont onderstaading. One may 
as well expeet to understand grammar before he ean qieakf 
AS to nnderstaad logie before he ean reason. It must even 
be neknowledgedf than eommonly we are eapable of ren^ 
aenipg in mathematies more early than In logie. The oh-^ 
jeets presented to the mind in this seienee* are of n veiy 
abstmet nature* and ean be distinetly eoneeived only when 
we are eapable of atteati? e refleetion upoa the operationa 
of our own understandingf and after we have beea aeons* 
tomed to reason. There may be an elementnry logWf 
level to the eapaeity of those who have beea but lictlo 
eiereised in reasohing ; but the most important parts off 
this selenee require a ripe understanding, enpable of iw» 
ieeting upon its own operations. Therefore to mnkn 
logie the irst braneh of seienee that is to be taughly ia 
an old error that ought to be eometed. 
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OF TUE IHFiroVEMBN'T Of LOflir. 

h GonipaniiJiiiis of Imman ihauglit eipressod by apffick 
or hy wriliag, wlmtever is exc«llenL and nkatevrr i 
faulij'. fiiU wiiliin ihc provinoe. eilhcr or grammar, or of' ] 
rtirlurit?, or of logic. Propriety of expression is (he proT-, 
ince of gmmniar ; graoe. elegance, and force, in Uiuught ' 
and in expression, are llic province of rhetoric ; juMdcm 
and aeeuraoy of (liouglil are iho province of logic. 

Tlif fHults in composition, therefore, whiob fall under ' 
Ibe censure of logic, are obsuure and indisUncl eoooep<. 
IJona. &l»e judgment. iHconclusivo reasoning, and all im- 
proprieties in<li9linolions,(lclinitions,division,or metbodli 
Ta aid our rational irawers, in avoiding tlieae faultg, an4 
in attaining (tie opposite excellencies, is the end of loginj^ ^ 
and whatever (here is in it that hus no tendency to pro-r I 
note this end, ought (o he thrown out. 

The rules of logiu being of u ver; ahstraet nature, ougU i 
to be illualrateil by a variety of real and striking cxan^ i 
pies taken from the writings of gout) authors. It it bol^ [ 
ioatrueiive and enlerlaining, to ohserve the virtues ofai 
curate eunifKislllun in writers of fame. We eunoot u 
tbein. without being dmwn to the iuiilatiou of Ihem, in a 
more powerful manner than we can be hy dry rules. Nor 
are the faultsof such writers less instructive or less pow- ' 
erfuJ monitors. A wreck, left upon a sboal or upon a rock, 
is not more useful to Ibe sailor, than the faults of good ' 
writers, when set up (o view, are to those who come aflev 
them. It was u happy thought in a late ingenious writ- 
er on English grammar, to coltecl under the several rulei^ 
examples of hud English found in the most approved aa- 
thors. It were to be wished that the rules of logio were 
illustrated in the same manner. By this means, a sys- 
tem of logic would beroine a repository ; wherein wbat- 
•vcr is most acute in jiidging and in reasoning, whatever 




Am ben pirt u A« ^wsdM bj 
ttrf ftrw4 to csnISns maajr rf 
which before were hid froai ■■■ f ilii Ami hgf 
arts have bees inproTctf, aod haswi kaowledge 
fkn J Hwreascd. 

Id f e maa a iug by •jDogmm, ffriNB gem 
i uttitd ta a eovelimoB ▼irrvallr eoirtaMed m tbeai. Tha 
pruiiH of ind a ef i oB is more antooas ; beia^ an aJLe at 
ftom partiealkr preouses to a gmenl eonelasioa. The 
otmIrk^ of sQch j^eaeral eoaeiiisiofis n aot ftf nmnwti afiio^ 
bat probable : bat when the htdnetioo is soflleiealTy oo^ 
pioQs* aad earrird on aeeordni^ to the mies of art, ft 
ftrees eonrietion no less than demonstration itself dbea^ 

The greatest part of haman knowledlge rests npan o^ 
draee of this kind. Indeed we ean banr no other Ibr 
general troths whieh are eontin^Tent in their natnre« aad 
depend npon the wilt and ordination of the Maker ofthe 
woffH. BEe ewvems the world he has nude, bj gtatw i 
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he cfieeU ur titew latra itl pAr(ieiilar phrnbndiift 
an open lo oui- vliiertatioti ; and liv (ib»pr«iii^ u trahtor 
aniAirlu rfTi-cIs villi due caulion. mk mttv nl Itnsl «l«tt- 
plier (hp law ornutore bv wliii-h Ibcv aii^ rf;;tilalril. 

I^nl Bikron hns ithplDTr^ un less rorv« of j^tiia^ In re^ 
duciag (o rtilts llits utrlhod orn-amnini;, (him ArWloile 
did in t lie mfiliiKl or sjllogitm. Bis XaTnni Or^niim 
sugbl (lierfrure tu Ur- liekl a« a iikwI ifii|ioHant uilcIUion 
to llie «l)i-ienl logic. Tlio-r wlio undrrttnnd it, and enter 
iiltt itie s|>irii oF it, will Ih' aM« to disline^lili ihir chalT 
from (lie wlieiit in pliilo'topliicftt di^qiiiMllnni into the 
Vorks of God. I1irr nil) lonrn (a hold in dup eonicmpt 
fell hvpudtcses and flic-oric«. ttit- trenlure!) nfliuman im- 
Kgiaalion. and (o rcs|iec( nodting Iml faotn atitltotphtiy 
TOHchrd. nr conclusiona drawn frgto tfapin tf,v a fair nnd 
eba»ie infrrpretation ofnatnre. 

Most art* liavc bw-n rrduwil to rules. «ftep Ihejr h«d 
be«n braughl lo a considerable degree of (tertl-etion by 
Uw mtural sagaeily of &rti«l» ; and ihe rales tiare been 
drann from (he boit examples of f)te art thai had been 
before ejtbibited : but I be art of philotopliical indurtioa 
was dellneaird by lord Bacon in a *erv ample mannCTt 
before tlie world had seen any tolerable example ef it. 
Tbis, although il adds greatly to the neril of (beantbor, 
must Imve produced some obscurity in tb« nork, and a 
defect of proper examples for Tllustra(ifln. This defect 
may now be easily supplied, from ihose nulhnrs who, in 
tb«ir philosopliic'al dis()uigi(ions, have moB( strictly pur< 
■acd th«! path pointed out in the Novum Organnm. 
AnMiDg these Sir Isaae Newton seems lo bold the first 
nub, haling, in the third book of his Prineipia, and ia 
bia Optics, had (he rules of ttie Norum Organum eon* 
itanlly in his eye. 

I (bink lord Bacon was also the first who cadeavonred 
to reduce (o a syotem the pr«>judices or biases of the 
uindr wbieh are the causes oflalw judgment, and whirh 
he eall«t the idoU of the Aimian und^rslunrfm^. Rome 
hn «n(«ra of logio bare rerjr {iropcrly introdt»ccd tkia 
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into their 171(0111 ; bat it desenrct to bo noro eopioyily 
boadMt nd to bo illustroteil hy roal oxaroploa. 

It it of KTfAt ooBseqiieDoo to aeounite reatoningf to 
diitiognisb first prineiplet which are to bo taiien ftr 
granted* from proporilions whioh require proof. All tho 
imI Icaowledge of maniiind may bo divided into two parte : 
the Irtt eoasiitinf; of self evident propositions ; the tee- 
oad. of chose which are dedaeed by just reasoning ft^ni 
sdf-evident propositions. The line whieh divides those 
two parts ooght to be marked as distinctly as possihIOf 
aad the principles that are self-evident reduced, as far as 
oaa be done* to general axioms. This has been done ia 
matbomalies from the beginning* and has tended greatlj 
to the emolument of that science* It has lately been done 
fe natural philosophy : and by this means that seleneo 
has odvaneed more in an hundred and fifty years* than It 
kad done before in two thousand. Every science Is in an 
unformed state until its first prineiplcs are ascertained : 
after that is done« it advances regularly, and seoares the 
gronnd it has gained. 

Although first principles do not admit of direct prooft 
yot there must be certain marlcs and characters, by which 
those that are truly such may be distinguished from conn- 
terfeits. These marks ought to be described* and applied, 
to distinguisb the genuine from the spurious* 

In the ancient philosophy there is a redundancet rather 
tbaa a drfirott of first principles. Many things were as- 
smed Wider that eliaraoter without a just title : that 
aatare abhors a vaeiium ; that liodics do not gravitate la 
their proper place ; that the heavenly bodies undergo no 
obaage; that they move in perfect circles* and with aa 
eqaaUc motion. Such principles as these were assumed 
in the Peripatetic philosophy, without proof, as if tbej 
were self-evident. 

Des Cartes, sensible of this weakness in the ancient 
philosopliy, and desirous to guard against it in his own 
system, resolved to admit aothing until his assent was 
forced by irresistible evideoco* The first thing whioh 
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fie rouml to Iw ccrluin anti ciident Mas, that lie lliouglili i 
Witl reasoned, and doubted, lie lound biiuMrir under I 
DocesKity ufbelievjag llic exitii^nce of tliu»v upct-atioM 
or iQiad of uliicli lie was contniaus: and having ibov ] 
found >ui% footing in lliia one priocipte of conwioumivM^ I 
be rested satisfied uiili il* bopiiig lu be uble iv buiid lU 
wbulo fitbrie of bh kDOHledge u|M)Dii ; like Arcbiuiudev, 
who wanted but one li\ed i>oint to move the whole eartb. 
BdI (be foundation was loo nuri'ow ; and in his pRig- 
Khi he unawuix's assumes many tliingn less evident tbaa 
those which he allemptH to piM>e. Although he was not 
kbie to suspeet the tcslimuny of con&oiuunncss, yet I 
thought ilie (eslimooy of sensfi of uteniory, and tf 1 
every other faculty, might be 9ua|icctcd,and ought not f#l 
be received until pruof was brought (bat llH-y are m 
laUiicio(i». Tlierefoi-e he applies these faeullies, whoi 
ebaraoter is yet in ijuesllon, lo prove, that there i» an il 
finitely pcrfeet Being who made him, and who made h 
senses, his memory, his reason, and all bis faculties ; ilii 
tbis Being is no deceiver, and tberefore could nut ^ 
him faculties that are fallaeious; and that onibisaeco 
tbey deserve credit. 

It is strange that this phiIoso|»Ler, who found himse 
under a necessity of yielding to the Icsliwony of t 
leiousness, did not find (he same neocssily of yielding t 
the testimony of liis senses, his memory-, and his nnda 
itaading ; and that while he was certain that be doubIM 
nod reasoned, he was uncertain whether two and Ihn 
made Ave, and whether he was fireaming or awake, 
is more strange, that so acute a reasuner should not p 
ccivB, thitt his whole train of reasoning lo prove that h 
faculties were not fallacious, was mere iophi>try: for II 
his faculties were fallacious, they might deceive him ill 
tbis tr«ia of reasoniug ; and so the eonelusion, that they 
were not fallacious, was only tli« letlimony of his facul- 
tifii in ibeir own favour, and might be a fallacy. 

It Is diffienh to give any reason for distrusting out 

^Hte fiKulli«St ibat will not reach consciousness its 
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4j4 be wh^ liiftnitU IhoM fiMoltiet ef Judging ni rem- 
eoBieg whieh Ood luUh giveD hiin» mutt even reH in hif 
ekepiieUoi till be eoino to a sennd mind* or aptil Ood 
give bin new fheultiet to tit in judgment upon tbe old. 
If it lie BoC n first prineiplot that our faeultiet are not 
fldlaeioost we nnust be nbtolute tkeptios : for this prind* 
pie is ineapahie of proof; and if it is notcertaint nothing 
else eaa be eertain. 

Sipee the tine of Dos CaKeSf it has been fhshlonablo 
nitb those who dealt in abstrael phile8opby» to en- 
ploy tlwir inTontioB in finding philoiophical argnnentSt 
either to proYo tinse truths whieb ought to be reeetfod 
is first prineiplesy or to oTertum tl^n : and it is not easj 
te se^f whether the aulhoritj of first prineiples is nore 
^nrt ky the first of these attempts, or by tbe last | fbr 
mell prineiples eaa stand secure only open their wwm 
liettoin ; and to plaee then upon any other fbnndntioB 
Ihen that of their intrinsie eYidenee, is in eflbet to ofor- 
tnmthen. 

I hare lately nnt with a Tory sensible and judieions 
liealise* written by fiither Buffler about fifty years agOy 
eoneeming first principles* and tbe source of hunun 
Jndgssents, whieh> with great propriety, ho prefixed to 
his treatise of logic And indeed I apprehend it b a sub* 
jeet d[ snob eontequoaee, that if inquisitive moo eaa be 
biwii^t to the sane ananinity in the first prineiples of 
^ other seienoeSf ns in those of nathennties apd mtii» 
■al phUosopby i nnd why should we despair of a general 
egreeneni in thhl^ that are self-endeat ? this night bo 
eonsidored M n ^hM grand ova in the progress of hi 
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JAMES, £ABL OF FINDLATEB AND SE AFIELD, 

CBAMCKLLOR OF THE UKIYSRSITT OF OLD ABEBDEBK. 
^•'W LOSD, 

Though I appreh<;nd that there are things new^ and of some 
importance, in the following Inquiry, it is not without timidity 
that I have consented to the publication of it The subject has 
t>oeii canvassed by men of very great penetration and genius : 
Hor who does not acknowledge Des Cartes, Malebranche, Locke, 
Hcrkeley, and Hume, to be such ? A view of the human under- 
standing, so different from that which they have exhibited, will, 
>)o doubt, be condemned by many without examination, as pror 
•needing fipom temerity and vanity. 

But I hope the candid and discerning few, who are capable of 
attending to the operations of their own minds, will weigh delib- 
^>*ately what is here advanced, before they pass sentence upon it 
To such I appeal, as the only competent judges* If they dis- 
approve, 1 am probably in the wrong:, and shall be ready to 
change my opinion upon conviction. If they approve, the many 
^Hl at last yield to their authority, as they always do. 

However contrary my notions are to those of the writers I 
*^^ve menuoned, their speculations have been of great use to me, 
^nd seem even to point out the road which I have taken ; and 
your lordship knows, that the merit of useful discoveries is some- 
times not more justly due to those that have hit upon them, than 
^^ others who have ripened them, and brought them to the birth. 

X acknowledge, my lord, that I nevor thought of calling in ques- 
^on the principles commonly received with regard to the human 
Understanding, until the Treatise of Human Nature was pub- 
^^ed, in the year 1739. The ingenious author of that treatise, 
^pon the principles of Locke, who was no skeptic, hath built a 
System of skepticism, which leaves no ground to believe anyone 
^^^g rather than its contrary. His reasoning appeared to me 
^^ be just : there was therefore a necessity to call in question 
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the principles upon which it was foundedi or to admit the ooik 
elusion. 

But can any ingenious mind admit this skeptical system wkh- 
out reluctance ? I truly could notf my lord : for I am permadcdt 
that absolute skepticism is not more destructive of the fidth of a 
Christian, than of the science of a philosopher, and of the pru- 
dence of a man of common undentanding. I am ptrMadecIf 
that the unjust live by faith as well as the just ; that, if all belief 
could be laid aside, piety, patriotism, fiiendship, patentkil all^ 
Cion, and private virtue, would appear as ridiculous as knigbt^r* 
rantry ; and that the pursuits of pleasure, of ambition, and of 
avarice, roust be grounded upon belief^ as well as thoae that are 
honourable or virtuous. 

The day-labourer toils at his work, in the belief that he shall 
receive his wages at night ; and if he had not this belief, he 
would not toil. We may venture to say, that even the author 
of this skeptical system, wrote it in the belief that it should be 
read and regarded. I hope he wrote it in the belief also, that it 
would be useful to mankind : and perhaps it may prove so at 
last. For I conceive the skeptical writers to be a set of men, 
whose business it is, to pick holes in the fabric of knowledge 
wherever it is weak and faulty ; and when these places are prop- 
erly repaired, the whole building becomes more firm and aolid 
than it was formerly. 

For my own satisfaction, I entered into a serious examination 
of the principles upon which this skeptical system is built : and 
was not a little surprised to find, that it leans with its whole 
weight upon a hypothesis, which is ancient indeed, and bath 
been very generally received by philosophers, but of which I 
could find no solid proof. The hypothesis I mean is, that noth- 
ing is perceived but what is in the mind which perceives it : that 
we do not really perceive things that are external, but only cer- 
tain images and pictures of them imprinted upon the mind, 
which are called imfirensions and idfat. 

If this be true ; supposing certain impressions and ideas to ex- 
ist in my mind< I cannot, from their existence, infer the existence 
of any thing else ; my impressions &nd ideas are the only exig- 
ences of which I can have any knowledge or conception ; and they 
are such fleeting and transitory beings, that they can have no ex* 
istence at all any longer than I am conscious of them. So that, 
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upon this hypothesis) the whole universe about me, bodies and 
spirits, sun, moon, stars, and earth, friends and relations, all 
things without exception, which I imagined to have a permanent 
existence) whether I thought of them or not, vanish at once ; 

And, like the baseless fubric of a vision, 
LeaTe not a track behind. 

I thought it unreasonable, my lord, upon the authority of phi- 
losophers, to admit a hypothesis, which, in my opinion, overturns 
all philosophy, all religion and virtue, and all common sense : 
and finding that all the systems concerning the human under- 
standing which I was acquainted with, were built upon this hy- 
pothesis, I resolved to inquire into this subject anew, without 
regard to any hypothesis. \ 

What I now humbly present to your lordship, is the fruit of 
this inquiry, so far only as it regards the five senses ; in which 
I claim no other merit, than that of having given great attention 
to the operations of my own mind, and of having expressed with 
all the perspicuity I was able, what I conceive every man, who 
gives the same attention, will feel and perceive. The produc- 
tions of imagination, require a genius which soars above the 
common rank ; but the treasures of knowledge are commonly 
buned deep, and may be reached by those drudges who can dig 
with labour and patience, though they have not wings to fly. 
The experiments that were to be made in this investigation suit- 
ed me, as tliey required no other expense, but that of time and 
attention, which I could bestow. The leisure of an academical 
life, disengaged from the pursuits of interest and ambition ; the 
duty of my profession, which obliged me to give prelections 
on these subjects to the youth ; and an early inclination to spec- 
ulations of this kind, have enabled me, as I flatter myself; to give 
a more minute attention to the subject of this Inquiry, than has 
been given before. 

My thoughts upon this subject were, a good many years ago, 
put together in another form, for the use of my pupils ; and af- 
terward were submitted to the judgment of a private philosoph- 
ical society, of which I have the honour to be a member. A 
great part of this Inquiry was honoured even by your lordship's 
perusal. And the encouragement which you, my lord, and oth- 
trs, whose friendship is my boast, and whose judgment I rever- 
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taeet wei^ pleased to g^ve me^ counterbelaiiced mytiniidity ud 
diffidence, and determined me to offer it to the public. 

If it appear* to your iordahip to justify the common lente and 
reason of mankind, against the skeptical subtilties which, in thb 
age, have endeavoured to put them out of countenance ; if it 
appears to throw any new light upon one of the noblest parts 
of the divine workmanship; your lordship's respect for the arts 
iod smewsesf and your attention to every thing which tends to 
the improvement of them, as well as to every thing else that con« 
tributes to the felicity of your cotmtry, leave me no room to 
doubt of your favourable acceptance of this essay, as the fruit of 
my industry in a profession wherein I was accountable lo your 
lordship ; and as a testimony of the great esteem and reqioci 
wherewith I have the honour to be, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's 
most obliged, and 
most devoted senrantf 

THOMAS REID. 
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INQUIEY INTO THE HUMAN MINP, 



CHAP. I. 
INTRODUCTION, 

SECTION L 

Vm UiWBTAirfJB OF TUB tVVJBCTt AVD THB MXAVS 

•F FBOBECVTUIO IT. 

\PHE fhbrie of the humon mind is carious and wonder- 
tnU B8 well as that of (he hHman body. The faculties of 
ttie one are with no less wiifdoin adapted to their sevend 
«imIs« than the or^ns of llie other. Na^,it is reasonable 
tM Ihiakf that as the mind is a nobler work, and of a higher 
order than the bodv, even more of (he wisdom and skiH 
of the Divine Architect hath been employed in its strue- 
tiira. Ic is therefore a subject highly worthy of inquiry od 
its own aeeount, but still more worthy on account of the 
•xteiiaive influence which the knowledge of it hath over 
everjr other branch of seieace. 

In (he arts and sciences which have least eomieetiet 
witli (be mindy its faculties are the engines which ire 
must employ ; and the better we understand their nature 
and ase* their defects and disorders* the more skilftilly 
ire siiaU appiy them, and with the greater aueoeas. But 
in the Hftblest arts» the mind is also the subject upoB 
Brhieh we operate. The paiateTf the poet, the aetor» tiM 
ii» t iifa (he mooiit^ and the atatesBiaii# aUempt te epeii 
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rate upon the mfml in diflTe re nf vftyt, and for dllftrmt 
ends ; and they sucered, aeeording as they toueh proper- 
ly the string;!! of the human fhime. Nor can their sev- 
eral arts ever stand on a solid foondalion, or rise to the 
dignity of seienee, until they are built on the prineiplet of 
the human oonstitution. 

Wise men now agree, or ought to agree in this, that 
there is but one way to the knowledge of nature*s works | 
the way of observation and experiment. By our eonsli- 
tutiooy we have a strong propensity to trace partieolar 
fhets and observations to general rules* and lo apply soek 
general roles to aeeount for other eflVets. or to direet aa 
in the production of them. This procedure of the under- 
standing is familiar to every human creature in the oom- 
mon affairs of life, and it is the only one by which any 
real discovery in iihilosophy can be made. 

Ttie man who first discovered that cold freezes watcff^ 
and that heat tumsit into vapour, proceeded on the same 
general principles, and in the same method, by wliieh 
Newton discovered the law of gravitation, and the prop- 
erties of liglit. His reguUt philosaphandi are maxiass of 
eonmon scnscf and are practined every day in eomiiMMi 
life ; and he who philosophizes by other rules* either eoa» 
eeraing the material system» or concerning the miody Aia- 
lakes his aim. 

Coiljeetures and theories are tlie creatures of men* aad 
will always be found very unlike the creatures of God. If 
we would know the works of God, wc muHt consult tbeas* 
aelveo with attention and humility, without during to add 
aajy thing of ours to what they declare. A Just iaterpra* 
latioo of nature is the only sound and ortliodox pbiloea- 
pby s whatever we add of our own, is apocryphal, and of 
•o autliority, 

AH our eurious theories of tlie formation of the earth* 
of the generation of animals, of the orig^in of natural 
BMiral evil, so far as they go beyond a ju«t induction fr 
diets, are vanity and fully, no less than the vortieea af 
Dos Cartes^ or ike Arelissus of Paraoelsas, I^rhapa Ito 
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plnksopby •f the mind hat been no len ndaUermted hj 
Iheeries than that of the material sjstem. The theory 
of ideas is imleed very aneientt and hath been very uni- 
venally reeeiTed ; but as neither of these titles ean g^ve 
It authenticity* they ought not to sereeA it from a free 
and eandid examination ; especially in this agCf when it 
bath produced a sjstem of skepticism, that seems to tri« 
nmph oyer all science, and eren over the dictates of com- 
mon sense. 

All that we know of the body, is owing to anatomical 
disseotion and observaliout and it must be by anatomy of 
the mind that we can discover its powers and principlet. 



SECTION II. 
VHB IMPEDnffElfTS TO OUB KF0WXED6E OF THE MIVB* 

Bmr it must be acknowledged, that this kind of anat- 
omy is much more ditScult than the other ; and therefore 
it needs not seem strange« that mankind have made less 
progress in it. To attend accurately to the operation of 
oor minds* and make them an object of thought, is no 
easy matter even to the contemplative, and to the balk 
of mankind is next to imposftible* 

An anatomist who hath happy opportunities, may have 
aeeess to examine with his own eyes, and with equal ae- 
euracy. bodies of all different ages, sexes, and conditions ; 
so that what i^ defective, obscure, or preternatural in 
one, may be discerned clearly, and in its most perfeet 
state, in another. But the anatomist of the mind cannot 
kave the same advantage. It is his own mind only that 
lie ean examine, with any degree of accuracy and distinet- 
Bess. This i<9 the only subject he ean look into. Ho 
may. from ontward signs, collect the operations of other 
minds ; but these signs are for the most patl ambigooo^^ 
and must be interpreted by what he pereeives within him- 
odC 
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Md methodically* all the operalioas of tho tbiakioK prte^ 
fliple within hint whioh oo niao ira§ over able lo dot iMo 
wooid be oaly the anatooiy of one partioalar ooliieoti 
Whieh aroald be both drfieieiit aod errooeout. if appBod 
to baman nature in general. For a little re6 ee tio n 
MUitfy Off that the diSereoee of miads is greater 
that of anjr other beings which we oonsider as of the 
species. 

Of the Torious powers and faeulties we posfosot tbett 
we some which nature seems both to have planted an4 
feared, so as to have lefll noihlog to human indiistjfw 
Such are the powers which we have in common with the 
brutes* and which are neeessarj to the preservation of 
the individual* or the continuance of the kind. I'bero 
are other powers, of which nature hath only planted the 
seeds in our minds, hut hath left the rearing of tbewi io 
human culture. It h by the proper culture of these that 
we are capable of all those improveinents in inteileelnalsy 
in taste* and in morals, which exalt and dignify httman 
watiire; while, on the other hand, the neglect or perwoiv 
tion of them makes its degeneracy and eorroptiott. 

The two-legged animal that eats of nature's daintier 
what his taste or appetite craves, and satisfies Us tbittl 
at the crystal fountain, who propagates his kind aa oi^ 
oasioB and lost prompt, repels iiynries, and takes alter- 
nate labour and repose, is, like a tree in the forest, pordj 
of natnre's growth. But this same savage halh wlthfai 
Urn the seeds of the logician, the man of taste and broei> 
ingtthe orator, the statesman, the man of virtue, and tl^ 
saint ; which seeds, though planted in his mind by n^ 
tero, yet* through want of culture and exercise, mnal lit 
Ibr ever buried, and be hardly perceivable by himtolf er 
1^ others.* 

* Man, in hb mott oivage tUte. it born with raeh • eonttitotion oftovl, ikaC 
le k«i|Mible of brcoining, throagh the •{«! of human learning, and tll€liia«- 
•■M of rtSoed aoeiet^, a lo|p«iaa, an orator, a auteainaa, a roao of UMta 
WMdisf. Bj s fiitaooi cduaatM bs saj bcmdc to poaMta wiMftitj 



iTIielowett degree of teoial life will bring te l^ht iMie 
of those prineiples whieh lay hid ie the MTage jltate : and 
•eeording to hit traioiagy And eotnpany* and^ maoDer of 
]ift» aoBie of theniy either by their native vigourtOrby 
the feroe of ealtore, will thrive and grow up to great 
^rfeetion ; others will be strangely perveKed from their 
watoral form; and others ebeeked, or perhaps quite 
eradieated. 

This makes Imman nature so various and multiforfli 
ttt the individuals that partake of itt that, in point of mor- 
als, and intelleetual endowments, it fills op all that gap 
irbieh we eoneeive to be between brutes and devils beloWy 
Ond the celestial orders above ; and sueh a prmllgious di- 
versity of minds must make it extremely diffieult to dis- 
eover the common principles of the species. 

The language of philosophers, with regard to the orig- 
inal faeohies of the mind, is so adapted to the prevailing 



Mltod Tirtae ; aod bj the eoromanieatioo oftpirltiial influeDoe froaft 
' hcftvmi, withoot the creation of any new natural faculties, he maj become 
a nhit In no other sense has the savage within bini the 9eedM ^f a 9atnt, 
Bf fecehing haman knowledge, he obtains power in the human scienoet ; 
mm! bf reeeiviog spiritual knowledge from Hire who atone can give it, b« 
obtalaa power to perform the actions of a spiritual man. Teach any one 
the principles of mathematics, and he will hare the power of solving math* 
fMaatieal problems. Let any one be taught, divinely, to know God and Jesnt 
OWirt, aad he will then hare power to become a mint Neither in eommmi 
Mneema of Ule, oor in spiritual things, can any one know what he baa no 
■leana of knowing. How, then, could any person have faith and hope, with- 
ent the spiritual perception of gospel truth to be accredited, and of those 
||Wid fhingi which are the objects of hope. How should he hare evangeli* 
All pOTveptiofis, without power to perceive, and the exhibitioo of the object 
to be perceived. President Rd wards, in his *' Treatise concerning Relig- 
loiu Afrections,** observes, ** tliat those gracious influences which the mtnti 
«r« sobiects of, and the effecU of God's Spirit which they eiperienee^ vtt 
mi&r^j above natarc, altogether of a different kind from any thing that 
aica ftad within themselves by nature, or only in the ezereiae of natacal 
principles ; and are things which no improvement of those qualificationt, 
or principles that are natural, no advancing or exalting them to higher da- 
grees, and no kind of composition of them, will ever bring men to ; beeaaaa 
tlwy not only differ from what is nataral, and from every thing that aatural 
aeo experience, in degree and circumstances, but also in kind ; and are m€ 
S nature vastly more excellent" This ststeiaaBiaaaords no leas with sooiid 
fMloaopbj llMB with tha liolj SaripMtffib AnaaiCAa Ba. 
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■jttenif tbat it eannot fit anjr other ; like m eo«t that itf 
the nuiB Tor whom it was made, and shows him to ad- 
Tantagey whieh yet will set Yery awkward upon om of m 
dillereot maket although perha|M at haodiiome and as well 
proporliooed. It is hardly possible to make any ioooTa* 
tion in our philosophy oonoemiog the mind and its op^ 
tatioDSy without using new words and phrases, or giving 
a different meaning to those that are received $ a liberlj 
whiehy even when oeeesBary, creates prejudice and oms- 
eonstnietion» and which must wait the sanction of time 
to authorize it. For innovations in language* like those 
in reli^on and government, are always suspected and 
disliked hj tlie many, till u»e has made them famiUar^ 
and prescription hath given them a title. 

If the original perceptions and notions of the mind 
were to make their appearance single and unmixedt aa 
we first received them from the hand of nature, one ae» 
oustomed to reflection would have less difficulty in trac- 
ing them j but before we are capable of reflection, ihej 
are so mixed, compounded and decompounded, by habit% 
associations and abstractions, that it is hard to know what 
they were originally. The mind may in this respect be 
compared to an apothecary or a chymist* whose materiah 
indeed are furnished by nature ; but for the puifoses af 
his art, he mixest compounds, dissolves, evaporates, aad 
snblimes them, till they put on a quite different appear* 
aaee ; so that it is very difficult to know what they were 
at first, and much more to bring them back to their oHg> 
inal and natural form. And this work of the mind is not 
carried on by deliberate acts of mature reason* which wc 
Blight reeolleetf but by means of instincts, habits, asso- 
datioBs, and other principles, whieh operate before wc 
come to the use of reason ; so that it is extremely difficult 
Ibr the mind to return upon its own footsteps, and trace 
back those operations which have employed it since it 
first began to think and to act. 

CooM we obtain a distinct and foil history of all that 
hath passed ia the mind of a ohild^ from the beginaing of 
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(it) it 
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n to (he VRC of rpuson; 



how its ir.raiil I^L-ullies hri;an IQ wurk, and Iiow they 
bruHghi turlh and riprnrd all Oif variuus notiunt. opin- 
ion*, anit scDlinipnts, nhich ve fln<l in oiimrtfcs uUfn w« 
oomr to be rapuMc of irflcclion : (his would I)tf n treasuro 
of naioral history, viliich wodIiI (irohitbly g}\f mvrf li^ht 
Into ilic human rttciillirs, than all (h('s^strmflur|>hilo»o- 
phrn nhuui IlK-m since ihi^ beginning of (he woHiI. But 
it is in vuh) la wi-ih fur \fhat nature lias not put within 
(hr rrarh of our (lowrr. KeHcclioo. the only instrumGot 
by wlii(;h nr can di^L-ern iho powers of tlie mind, comci 
toolitie lo observe tlie prugreao of nature, iu raising Ihem 
from their infaney to perfevtion. 

It must ihei-efore require great caution, and gi-eut up- 
jAIeation of niintl. for a niiin that is grown up in all tbo 
prejtidieeg of eduealion, fashion, and philosophy, to un- 
ravel his notion" and opiniuna, till he finds out the ajuiplo 
and ori{;inal prineiples of his conslitutioii, of which no 
Mcount cun be given but the vill of one Maker. Thii 
my be truly called an anulysijt of the human fuculties ; 
««] fill ihia is performed, it is in vain we expeet any just 
gijuti-m ofiht) mind ; Hint is. uti enumeration of Ibe orig- 
inal powers and laws of our conofilulion. aiul an cx|dioa- 
tion from ihcui of the various phenomena of human na- 
ture, 

SueecKt in an inquiry of this kind, it is not in hnman 
power lo conimiind : but perhaps it is possible, by caution 
and hamility, to avoid error and delusion. The labyrinth 
y be loo iiiirieale. and Ike thread loo Rne, lobe (raced 

nofib all its windings ; but iT we stop where we can 
«it no further, nnd seeme «hp ground we have gained, 
Itre 18 no harm done ; a quiakor eye may En time trace 
k fhnhep. 

Il is genius, and not the wnnt of It, that adulterates 
plitloMphy. and fills il with eiTor and falte theory. A 
creative imagination disdains the mean offices of dicing 
Sir a fitutidalion. of removing rubbish, and carrying ma- 
fcria)>: teaviog these servile employments to fho drudpjt 

TOL. I, 2i 
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iQ seieMe» it plut a design, and raitet a fkbrie. laTen- 
Cioo supplies materials where thej are wanliog. and faaay 
adds eolouriogp aad every befitting ornament. Tlie werii 
pleases the tye, and wants nothing but solidity and a good 
foundation* It seein» even to vie with the works of na* 
ture ; till some suoeeeding aroliiteet blows it into rubbishy 
and builds as goodly a fabric of his own in its pIaoe« Hap- 
pily for the present age, the eastle builders employ them- 
selves more in ronianee than in philosophy. Tliat is an- 
doobtedly their province, and in those regions the ofl&. 
spring of fancy is legitimate ; but in philosophy it is all 
spurious. 



SECTION lU. 

TH£ FRESElfT STATE OF THIS PART OF PHILOSOPHT. 
OF DES CARTES, MALEBHAlfCHE, AXD LOCKE. 

That our philosophy concerning the mhid and its fao- 
ulties, is but in a very low state, may be reasonably coa* 
jeetured, even by those who never have narrowly exam* 
iaed it. Are there any principles with regard to the 
mind, settled with that perspicuity and evidence, which at* 
tends the principles of mechanics, astronomy, and optics? 
These are really sciences built upon laws of nature which 
imiversally obtain. What is discovered in them, is no 
longer matter of dispute : future ages may add to it, but 
till the course of nature be changed, what is already es- 
tablished can never be overturned. But when we torn 
•vr attention inward, and consider the |ilienoroena of ha* 
nsan thoughts, opinions, and perceptions, and endeavoav 
to trace them to the general laws and the first principlea 
of our constitution, we are immediately involved in dark- 
aess and perplexity. And if common sense, or the prin- 
ciples of education, happen not to be stubborn, it is ocMa 
but we end in absolute skepticism. 

Des Cartes finding nothing established in this paK ot 
philosophy. In order to lay the foundatioo of U deep, re- 
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•olred not 1o beliere his own existenee liH lie riioiiM bo 
aUo to give a good reason for it. He was, perhaps, the 
llrst that took up such a resolution ; but if he could in. 
deed ha?o effected his purpose, and really become diffi. 
dent of his existenccy his case would have been deplorable, 
and without any remedy from reason or philosophy. A 
man that disbelieves his own existence* is surely as unfit 
to be reasoned with, as a man that believes he is made of 
glass. There may be disorders in the human frame that 
»roay produce such extravagancies ; but they will never be 
cured by reasoning. Des Cartes indeed would make us 
believe that he got out of this delirium by this logical 
argument, CogitOt ergo sum. But it is evident he was in 
his senses all the time, and never seriously doubted of his 
existence. For he takes it for granted in this argument, 
and proves nothing at all. I am thinking* says he, there- 
fore I am : and is it not as good reasoning to say, I am 
sleeping, therefore I am ? or, I am doing nothing, there- 
fore I am ? If a body moves, it must exist, no doubt ; but 
if it is at rest, it must exist likewise. 

Perhaps Des Cartes meant not to assume his own ex- 
istence in this enthymeme, but the existence of thought; 
and to infer from that the existence of a mind, or subjeet 
of thought. But why did he not prove the existence of his 
thought? Consciousness, it may be said, vouches that. 
But who is voucher for consciousness 7 can any man prove 
tliat his consciousness may not deceive him ? No man can; 
nor can we give a better reason for trusting to it, than that 
every man, while his mind is sound, is determined, by the 
constitution of his nature, to give implicit belief to it, and 
to laugh at, or pity, the man who doubts its testimony. 
And is not every man, in his wits, as much determined to 
take his existence upon trust as his consciousness? 

The other proposition assumed in this argument, that 
thought cannot be without a mind or subject, is liable to 
the same olyection : not that it wants evidence $ but that 
its evidence is no clearer, nor more immediate, than that 
of the proposition to be proved by it. And taking all 



tbete propofkiMs togadier* I Uiiok, I am MiiioiMs* 6f«l7 
UmigUiat Ihinktt exiit», I exUf ; wouM bM evei? lobtr mm 
ibnn ibc same opinioa of the men wbo terkNiely de«bcc4 
INQf one of them 7 And if be wet bit friend* would be not 
hope for his euro from physio and good r«gimeBy rather 
4haa from metaphjsic and logie 7 

Bot supposing it pro? ed, that my thought aad my eea^ 
eeioosncMs mutt bare a sobjeot* and ooosequent^ that I 
exist, bow do 1 know that all that train aad sueeessiea of 
thoughts whioh I remember belong to one sul]{|eetf and* 
that the I of this moment* is the rery indi? idual I of yoi« 
lerday, and of tiuies pant ? 

Des Cartes did not tliinli proper to start this doubt : bat 
liOeke has done it ; and, in order to resolve it, gravely 
determines, that personal identity eontistt in eonteioua- 
nest ; that it« if you are eonseiout that you did tueh a thing 
a twelvemonth ago* this eonsciousness makes you to be the 
very person that did it. Now, conseiousness of what ia 
past, oan signify nothing else but the remembranoe thai 
I did it. So that Locke's principle most be, that identity 
eonsists in remembrance ; and consequently a man must 
lose his personal identity with regard to every thing ho 
forgets. 

Nor are these the only instances whereby our philoi- 
qpl^ concerning the mind appears to be very fruitful ia 
creating doubts, but very unhappy in resolving them. 

Des Cartes, Malebranoiic, and Locke, have all employ* 
ed their genius and skill, to prove the existence of a ma- 
terial world ; and with very bad success. Poor untaught 
mortals believe undoubtedly, that there is a sun, mooB» 
and stars ; an earth, which we inhabit ; counti^y friemls^ 
and relations, which we ei\joy ; land, hoases and mova- 
ables, which wc possess. But philosophers, pitying the 
the credulity of the vulgar, resol%e to have no faith but 
what is founded upon reason. They apply to philosophy 
to furnish them with reasons for the belief of those things^ 
Wfhieh all mankind have believed without being ablo to 
five aiiiy reason for it. AM sarofy aM would as^^aW 
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tiuily in mmltoni af sinh importaneef Ibe proof woold not 
be difficult : but it w tbe most diffieult thing ia the worUL 
For these three gi*eat meoy with the iieitt good will* have 
not been able* from all ihe treasoi'ea of philosophy* to 
draw one arguaieaty that is fit to eonvioee a man that can 
reason, of the existence of aigr one thing without bin* 
Admired Philosophjr ! daughter of light ! parent of wis* 
dom and knowledge ! if thou art she ! surely thou bast 
not yet arisen upon the human mindy nor blessed us with 
more of thy rays, than are sufficient to shed ^a *< darkneso 
Tisible*' upon the human faculties* and to disturb that re* 
pose and security which happier mortals enjoy, who never 
approached thine altar, nor felt thine influence ! But if 
indeed thou hast not power to dispel those clouds and 
phantoms which thou hast discovered or created, with- 
draw this penurious and malignant ray : I despise philos* 
ophy, and renounce its guidance ; let my soul dwell with 
coflnmon sense. 



SECTION IV. 
APOLOGY FOR THOSE PHIXOSOPHKRS. 

But instead of despising the dawn of light, we ought 
rather to hope for its increase : instead of blaming the 
philosophers I have mentioned, for the defects and blem- 
ishes of their system, we ought rather to honour their 
memories, as the first discoverers of a region in philos* 
ophy formerly unknown ; and, however lame and imper- 
fect the system may be, they have opened the way to fu- 
tore discoveries* and are Justly entitled to a great sfaaro 
ia the merit of them. Thejr have removed an inffnitli 
deal of rust and rubbish, collected in the ages of seholas- 
tie sophistry, which had obstructed the way. They have 
put us in the right road* that of ex|>erience and accurate 
reflection. They have taught us to avoid the snares of 
ambiguous and ill-defined words, and have spoken and 
thought upon this subject with a distinctness and perspi* 
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tatty Ibrifieriy mikiiowii. They made imny opeatngt tliat 
nay lead to the diteoTery of truths which they did not 
reaehy er to the detection of erron in which they were 
inrolantarily entangled* 

It may be obierred, that the defects and blemishes in 
the Koeired philosophy eoneerning the mind, which have 
most exposed it to the contempt and ridicule of •entibhs 
■lOB* have chieBy been owing to this; that tlie Totarles 
of this philosophy, from a natural prejudice in her fhf oarv 
luiTo endeaTonred to extend her joriMliction beyond Ha 
Jost limits^ and to call to her bar the dictates of eommoa 
sense. But these decline this jurisdiction ; they disdaia 
the trial of reasoning* and disown its anthority; thqp 
■^her claim its aid, nor dread its attacks* 

In this unequal contest betwixt common sense and pU* 
losophy, the latter will always come off both with dislisa* 
oar and loss ; nor can she cTcr thrive till this rindship 
is dropped, these encroachments given op, and a eordU 
fHeodship restored : for, in reality, common sense holds 
■othing of philosophy, nor needs her aid. But, on the 
other hand, philosophy, if I may be permitted to ehaago 
the metaphor, has no other root but the principles of eons* 
non sense ; it grows out of ihcm, and draws its nourisln 
mentfrom them: severed from this root, its liooo«rs 
wither, its sap is dried np« it dies and rots. 

The philosophers of the last age whom I have meatM 
ody did not attend lo the preserving this union and 
ardia atioa so oarefally as the hoaoor and intrresi of pU-* 
losaplgr required : but those of the present have ■ ay Jl 
open war with eomoMa cease, and hope to mal^ a eoas 
pleto eo a qa est of it by the sabiikies of philos oph y | as 
attempt no leas aadaeioas and vaiat than tluU of the 
to delhreae almighty Jove. 
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SECTION 11. 
OF BISHOP BERKELET; the treatise OV HTMAir ITA- 

tube; and ot skepticism. 

The present age, I apprehend, has not prodoeed two 
more acute or more praetised in this part of philosophy 
than the Bishop of Clojne, and the author of the Treatise 
of Human Nature. The first was no friend to skepti* 
eism, but had that warm eoncem for religious and moral 
principles which became his order: yet the result of hit 
inquiry was a serious conviction, that there is no sueh 
thing as a material world; nothing in nature but spirits 
and ideas ; and that the belief of material substances, and 
of abstract ideas, are the chief causes of all our errors in 
philosophy, and of all infidelity and heresy in religion. 
His arguments are founded upon the principles which 
were formerly laid down by Des Cartes, MalebranehOf 
aod Locke, and which have been very generally received* 

And the opinion of the ablest judges seems to be, that 
they neither have been, nor can be confuted ; and that 
he hath proved* by unanswerable arguments, what no man 
in his senses can believe. 

The second proceeds upon the same principles, but 
earries them to their full length ; and as the Bishop no- 
did the whole material world, this author upon the same 
grounds, undoes the world of spirits, and leaves nothing 
in nature but ideas and impressions, without any subject 
on which they may be impresf^ed. 

It seems to be a peculiar strain of humour in this authoPf 
to set out in his introduction, by promising with a grave 
fiiee. no less than a complete system of the sciences, upoft 
a foundation entirely new, to wit, that of human nature ; 
when the intention of the whole work is to shew, that 
there is neither human nature nor science in the worid. 
It may perhaps be unreasonable to complain of this con- 
duct in an author, who neither believes his own existeneef 
■or that of ius reader j and therefore eould not mean to 
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disappoint him* or to laufi^ at his credulity* Tet I eaa- 
■oi ima^iDe, tliat tlie author of the Treatise of Humas 
Nature is so siieptioal as to plead this apolofgr. He bo- 
lioTcd, against bis principles, that he should be read, and 
that he should retain his personal identity, till he reaped 
the honour and rrpntattoo Justly due to his meuphyilcal 
Munieii. Indeed he Higrnioasly aeknoafledges« that k 
was only in solitude and retirement that he oouM yield 
•ny assent to his own philo«opliy ; society* like daylight^ 
dispelled the darl^ness and fogs of skepticism, and mado 
Urn yield to the dominion of common sense. Nor did I 
over hear him charged with doing any thing, even ia sol* 
Made, that argued tMich a degree of skepticism, as bis pria- 
olples maintain. Surely if his friends apprehended thb» 
they wouM have the charity never to leave him aloao. 

Fyrrho the Elean,tlie father of this philosophy, teeaM 
to have carried it to greater perfection than any of bis 
•ae e c s s o rs ; fbr if we may believe Antigomis the CarystbM* 
quoted by Diogenes Laertius, liis life oorreoponded to Ms 
doctrine. And therefore, if a cart run against bias, or 
a dog attacked him. or if he came upon a precipice, ho 
would not stir a t6ot to avoid the danger, gi^lBg ao 
credit to his senses. But his attendants, who, happily 
ffsr him, were aot so great skeptics, took care to keopUm 
oat of harm's way ; so that he lived till he was niaoly 
years of age. Nor is it to be doubted, bat this author^ 
Meads would have been equally careful to keep him froas 
barmy if ever bis prineiples had taken teo strong a bold 
of him. 

It is probable the Treatise of Human Nature was not 
written in company : yet it contains mnnifipst lndleatimM» 
that the anther every now and then relapsed into tbo 
filth of the vnljsrar. and eonld hanlly, for half a dosna 
pages, keep up tlte skeptical character. 

In like manner, the great Pvrrho himself forgot Ua 
prlneifiles on some ocra<iions ; and is said once to have 
boon In such a passion with his eook. who probably bad aot 
voaotod bis diaaer to bis mind> that with tbo spit in Vb 
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iMMMlt aad the meat upoo it, he pursued him even into 
the market-place. 

It i« a bold philosophy that rejeets, without eeremoajr, 
prineiples whieh irresifltiblj govern the belief and ihe 
eonduot of all mankind in the eommon eoneerns of life ; 
and to which the pliilosopher himself must yields after 
he imagined he hatb confuted them. Such prineiples are 
older* and of more authority, than philosophy : she rests 
upon them as tier basis, not they upon her. If she eould 
overturn tliem, she must be buried in their ruins ; but all 
Ihe engines of philosophical subtilty are too weak for this 
purpose ; and the attempt is no less ridieuloust than if a 
mechanic should contrive an axis m fcritroehio to remove 
the earth out of its place; or if a mathematician should 
pretend to demonstrate, that things equal to the same 
thing, are not equal to one another. 

Zeno endeavoured to demonstrate the impossibility of 
motion ; Hobbes, that there was no difference between 
right and wrong ; and this author, that no credit is to be 
given to our sennes, to our memory, or even to demon- 
stration. Such philosophy is justly ridieulous. even to 
those who cannot detect the fallacy of it. It can have 
no other tendency, than to shew the acuteness of the soph* 
Isty lit the expense of disgracing reason and humaa na- 
ture, and making mankind Yahoos. 



SECTION VI. 
OV THE TREATISE OF HUMAIT irATVRB. 

There are other prejudices against this system of bn* 
man nature, which, even upon a general view, may make 
one diffident of it. 

Des Cartes, Hobbes, and this author, have each of them 
given us a system of human nature ; an undertaking 
too vast for any one man, how great soever his genius 
and abilities may be. There must surely be reasoa 

vox.. I. M 
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to apprehend, that many parts of bninaii natare never 
eame under their observation ; and that olhert have beeo 
itreCehed and distorted* to fill up blanks, and eomplele- 
the system. Christopher Columbus* or Sebastian Cabot 
might almost as reasonably have undertaken to give us a 
eomplete map of America. 

There is a eertain character and style in nature's workft 
which IS never attained in the most perfect imilalioB of 
them* This seems to be wanting in the systems of ha* 
man nature I have mentioned* and particularly in the last* 
One may see a puppet make a variety of motions and ges- 
ticulations* which strike much at first view ; but when k 
Is accurately observed* and taken to pieces* our admira* 
tion ceases ; we comprehend the whole art of the maker. 
How unlike is it to that which it represents ; what a poor 
piece of work compared with the bfidy of a man, whose 
structure the more we know, the more wonders we dis* 
eoverinit.andthe more sensible we are of our ignorance! 
Is the mechanism of the mind so ea^iily comprehendedt 
when that of the body is so difficult ? Yet by this system^ 
threelawsof association, joined to a few original feelingSt 
explain the whole nieclianiiim of sense* imagination* mem- 
•ry* belief, and of ail the actions and passionsof the mimL 
Is this the man that nature made ? I suspect it is not sa 
easy to look behind the scenes in nature*s work. This ia 
a puppet surely, contrived by too bold an apprentice of 
■aturc*to mimic her work. It shews tolerably by candle 
light, but brought into clear day, and taken to pieces, it 
will appear to he a man made with mortar and a trowel. 
The more we know or other parts of nature* the more 
we like and approve them. The little I know of tbo 
planetary system : of the earth which we inhabit ; of 
minerals, vegetables, and animals ; of my own body* and of 
the laws which obtain in these parts of nature ; opens to 
my mind grand and beautiful scenes, and contributes 
equally to my happiness and*power. Rut when 1 look 
within* and consider the mind itself which makes me ea- 
pable of all these prospects and enjoyments ; if it is ia«> 
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deed what the Treal ise of Homan Nature makes iU I find 
I have been only in an enchanted castle, imposed upon by 
spectres and apparitions. I blush inwardly to think how I 
have been deluded ; I am ashamed of my frame* and ean 
hardly forbear expostulating with my destiny : Is thb 
thy pastime* O Nature* to put such tricks upon a siUjr 
oreature* and then to take off the matik* and shew him 
how he hath been befooled ? If this is the philosophy of 
human nature* mv soul enter thou not into her secrets. 
It is surely the forbidden tree of knowledge ; I no sooner 
taste of it, than I perceive myself naked* and stripped of 
all things* yea* even of my very self. I see myself* and 
the whole frame of nature, shrink into fleeting ideas, 
which, like £pieurus*8 atoms, dance about in emptiness, 



SECTION VII. 

THE SYSTEM OF ALL THESE AUTHORS IS THE 8ABfB« 

AND LEADS TO SKEPTICISM. 

But what if these profound disquisitions into the first 
principles of human nature* do naturally and necessarily 
plunge a man into this abyss of skepticism ? May we not 
reasonably judge so from what hath happened ? Des Cartes 
no sooner began to dig in this mine, than skepticism was 
ready to break in upon him. He did what he could to 
shut it out. Malebranohe and Locke, who dug deeper, 
found the difficulty of keeping out this enemy still to in- 
crease ; but they laboured honestly in the design. Then 
Berkeley, who carried on the work* despairing of secur- 
ing all* bethought himself of an expedient : by giving ap 
the material world, which he thought might be spared 
without loss, and even with advantage, he hoped, by 
an impregnable partition, to secure the world of spirits. 
But* alas ! the Treatise of Human Nature wantonly sap* 
petl the foundation of this partition^ and drowned all in 
pne universal deluge. 
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TlMte fJMtof wblek are aodeniable* do indeed |^ rra« 
•on to apprehend, that Des Carteic^s system of the hnoias 
nnderstanding* which I shall beg leave to eall the ideal 
eyftem* and whieh, with some iroproTements made bjr later 
writen* 19 now generally reoeired* hath some original tie* 
ftel; that this slieptieism is inlaid in it* and reared along 
with it; and, therefore, that we must lajit open to the 
Ibondation, and examine the materials, before we can ex- 
pect to raise any solid and useful fabric of knowledge oa 
this sntuect. 



SECTION VIII. 
WB OUGHT KOT TO DESPAIR OF A BETTER. 

But is this to be despaired of, because Des Cartes and 
his follower!) have failed ? By no means. This pusilla* 
Bimity would be injurious to ourselves, and injurious to 
truth. Useful discoveries are souict lines indeed the eSeet 
of superior genius, but more fi*equen(ly they are tiie birth 
of time and of accidents. A traveller of good judgment 
BMiy mistake his way, and be unawares led into a wrong 
track; and while the road is fair before him, he may ga 
on without suspicion and be followed by others ; hot whea 
it ends in a coal-pit, it requires no great judgment to 
know that he hath gone wrong, nor perhaps to find oat 
what had misled him. 

In the mean time, the nnprosperous state of this part 
of philosophy hath produced an effect, somewhat discour^ 
aging indeed to any attempt of this nature, but an efleot 
which might be expected, and which time only and better 
fueeess can remedy. Sensible men, who never will be 
skeptics in matters of common life, are apt to treat with 
sovereign contempt every thing that hath been said, or it 
to be said, upon this subject. It is metaphysic, say they : 
who minds it 7 Let scholastic sophisters entangle thea- 
selves in their own cobwebs : I am rcfdvcd to take nsy 
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own existenoe* and the exisfenee of of her things, upon 
trust; and to believe that snow is eold, and honey sweety 
whatever they may say to the eonti*ary. He must either 
be a fooK or want to make a fool of me* that would rea- 
son me out of mv reason and senses. 

I confess I know not what a skefHic ean answer to this^ 
nor by what good argument he can plead even for a hear- 
ing; for either his reasoning i^ sophiHiry. and so deserves 
contempt; or there is no truth in the human faculties, 
and then why should we reason ? 

If therefore a man find himself entangled in these met- 
aphysical toils, and can find no other way to escape, let 
him bravely cut the knot which he cannot loose, curse 
metaphysic, and dissuade every man from meddling with 
it. For if I have been led into bogs and quagmires by 
following an ignis fatuus* what can I do better, than to 
warn others to beware of it ? If philosophy contradicts 
herself, befools her votaries, and deprives them of every 
obfect worthy to be pursued or enjoyed, let her be sent 
back to the infernal regions from which she must have 
had her original. 

But is it absolutely certain that this fair lady is of the 
party ? Is it not possible she may have been misrepre- 
sented ? Have not men of genius in former ages often 
made their own dreams to pass for her oracles 7 Ought 
she then to be condemned without any further hearing ? 
This would be unreasonable. I have found her in all 
other matters an agreeable companion, a faithful coun- 
sellor, a friend to common sense, and to the happiness of 
mankind. This justly entitles her to my correspondence 
and confidence, till I find infallible proofs of her infidelity. 
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CHAP. II. 
OP SMELLING. 



SECTION I. 
THE ORDER OF PROGBEDIlfO. 07 THE MEDIUM AMB 

« 

GROAN OF SMELL. 

It is SO difficult to unravel the opera! ions of the huniao 
understanding, and to reduce Ihem to their first princi* 
plesy that we cannot expect to succeed in the attempt^ but 
hy lieginning \%ith the simplest and proceeding by verj 
cautious steps to the more complex. The five external 
senses niajf for this reason, claim to be first considered ia 
an analysis of the human faculties. And the same res* 
■on ought to determine us to make a choice even among 
the senses, and to give the precedence, not to the noblest# 
or most useful, but to the simplest, and that whose ob- 
jeets are least in danger of being mistaken for other 
things. 

In this view, an analysis of our sensations may be carried 
on^ perhaps with most ease and distinctness, by taking 
them in this order : smelling, tasting, hearing, toael^ 
andy last of all, seeing. 

Natural philosophy informs us, that all animal and 
vegetable bodies, and probably all or most other bodieSf 
while exposed to the air, are continually sending forth 
effluvia of vast subtiily, not only in their state of life and 
growth, but in the states of fermentation and putrefaction. 
These volatile particles do probably repel each other, and 
•0 scatter themselves in the air, until they meet with 
other bodies to which they have some ehymical affinityt 
nod with which they unite and form new concretes. All 
the smell of plants, and of other bodies, is caused by Ibetn 
Tolatile partsi and is smelled wherever they are scnttefftd 



lo the air ; and the aeuteoess of smell io some animals^ 
shews us, that these effluvia spread far, and must be in- 
eooceivably subtile* 

Whether, as some ohymists eonceive, every speoies of 
bodies hath a apiritua reefor, a kind of soul, which causes 
the smelL and all the specific virtues of that body, and 
which, being extremely volatile, flies about in the air in 
quest of a proper receptacle, I do not inquire, lliisy 
Hke most other theories, is perhaps rather the product 
of imagination than of just induction. But that all bodies 
are smeiled by means of effluvia which they emit and 
which are drawn into the nostrils along with the air^ 
there is no reason to doubt. So that there is manifest 
appearance of desi.:;n in placing the organ of smell in the 
inside of that canal, through which the air is continually 
passing in inspiration and expiration. 

Anatomy informs us, that the memhrana p{7 tiff aria, and 
the olfactory nerves, which are distributed to the villous 
parts of this membrane, are the organs destined by the 
wisdom of nature to this sense: so that when a body 
emits no effluvia, or when they do not enter into the nose^ 
or when the pituitary membrane or olfactory nerves are 
rendered unfit to perform their offlee, it cannot be smeiled* 

Yet notwith<<tanding tliis, it is evident that neither the 
organ of smell, nor the medium, nor any motions we oaii 
conceive excited in the membrane nlmve mentioned, or in 
the nerve or animal spirits, tlo in the least resemble the 
sensation of smelling; nor could that sensation of itself 
ever have led us to think of nerves^ animal spirits^ and 
effluvia. 

SECTION II. 
THE SENSATI0I7 CONSIDERED ABSTBACTXT. 

Having premised these things, with regard to the 
nedium and organ of this sense, let us now attend care- 
fully to what the mind is conscious of when we smell a 
rose or a illy y and liaee our language affords no other 
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saiM for thb MDnatioiit we ibttll edl it a Miell or Mfov# 
earefullj exoluding from ibe neaaiug of UiMia miiMt 
t^ery xWm^ but the sensatioo itnelft at least till we hafo 
•xaminrd it. 

Sufipoife a person wbo never had this sense before^ to 
reeeive it all al onee« and to smell a rose ; can he per> 
eei?e an^f similitude or ai^reement between the smell 
the rotie ? or indeed between it and any other ubjf«t wl 
ioever? Certainljir lie cannot. He finds himself afleetod 
io a new way, he knows not why or from what oaasa. 
liike a man that feels some pain or pleasure formerly wi- 
known to him, he is eonseious that he is not the eaose of 
it himself; but eannot, from the nature of the thing* dft- 
termine whether it is caused by body or spirit, by som^ 
thing near, or by something at a distance. It hasnosindl- 
itude to any thing else, so as to admit of a eomparisoa; 
and therefore he can conclude nothing from it« unless 
perhaps that there must be some unknown cause of it* 

It is evidently ridiculous* to ascribe to it figure, eolovr^ 
extension* or any other quality of bodies. He eannil 
give it a place, any more than he can give a place to nnel* 
aneholy or joy : nor can he oom*eive it to have any existr 
enee, but when it in Hmelled. So that it appears to be a 
simple and original aflr«*ction or feeling of the mind.aito* 
gethet' inexplicable and unaccountable. It is iiitleed Im* 
possible that it can be in any body : it ii a sensation ; aad 
a sensation can only be in a sentient thing. 

The variouM otiours have each tlieir different dftgreei 
tif strength or weakness. Most of them are agreeable ir 
disagreeable; and frequently those that are agreealla 
when weak are diiiagreealde when stronger. Whew wa 
eompare different smells together* we can perceive ¥017 
few reseiublHiices or contrarieties, or indeed relations of 
any kind between them. They are all so simple in them- 
selves, and so different from each other, that it is hardly 
possible to divide them into genera and species. Most of 
the names we give them are paHicular ; as the smell af 
a rose, of a jasmine^ and the like. Tet there are 
geMffal aaflwsi m 9wmlp ittiikUigf autftyt ptitridf 
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ermUi aromatiet Some of iliem §eein lo refi^sh and ani- 
mate th^ mind^ olhertt to deaden and depre»i it. 



SECTION III. 

aBIfSATIOir ABTD BBMEMBRANCE, NATC&iX VJUlUCtPLBU 

OiT BELIEF. 

So far we have considered lliis sensation abstractly* 
Let us next compare it wiili other iliingHio which ii bears 
aomp relation. And first 1 shall compare this sensation 
with the remembrance, and the imagination of it. 

I can think of the smell of a rose \ihen I do not smell 
il; and it is possible that when 1 think of it. there is nei- 
ther rose nor smell any where existing. But «ihen I 
smell it. I am necessarily determined to believe that the 
sensation really exists. This ik common to all sensationSf 
that as they cannot exist but in being perceived, so Ihey 
cannot be ptTccived but they must exist. I could as 
easily doubt of my own existence, as of the exist ence of 
my sensations. Even those profound philosophers who 
bave endeavoured to disprove their own existence, havi) 
yet left their seusations to stand upon their own bottom, 
stripped of a suhjecty rather than call ia question the r^* 
ality of their existence. 

Here then a sensation, a smell for instance, mav h% 
presented to the mind three difTerent ways : it may be 
imelledy it may be remembered, it may be imagined or 
thought of. In the Grst case, it is necessarily accompa* 
nied with a belief of its present existence; in (he second, 
h is necessarily accompanied with a belief of its past ex* 
fatence ; and in the last, it is not accompanied with belief 
at all, but is what the logicians call a simple apprehension* 
Why sensation should compel our belief of the present 
•sdstence of the thing, memory a belief of its past exist- 
eoee^ and imagination no belief at all, I believe no philos* 
opber oan give a shadow of reason^ but that saeh is the 
▼ox, I. 96 



iMlare of these operatieni. Thejr are ttll f {miile aid af%» 
ioalt and therefore iaeiplieable aett of the mind* 

Suppose that oaee« and only onee« I f melled a tnberdie 
10 a eertaio room wliere it |^w in a pot. and gave a vei^ 
grateful perfume. Next day I relate what I law ailf 
•melled. When I attend as carefully as I ean to what' 
passes In mjr mind in this ease» it appears evidentt tMhf 
the very thing I saw yesterday* and the ftragraaee I tBii4l' 
od. are now the immediate objeets of my mind wbea lf<e- 
member it. Further* I ean imagine this pot and lower*' 
transported to the room where I now sit* and yleMlngfli^ 
same perfume. Here liliewise it appears, that the MK' 
▼idual thing which I saw and smelled, is the ol\|eet of «(jf ' 
imaieination. 

SI 

Philosophers indeed tell me* that the immediate fAjfm 
of my memory and imagination in this ease, is not 
past sensatioot but an idea of it» an Image, phantasm, V 
speeies of the odour I smelled : that this idea now e! 
in my mind* or in my sensoriom ; and the mind eooti _ 
plating this pleasant idem, finds it a representation of whlir * 
is past, or of what may exist ; and aecordingly eallsV 
memory, or Imagination. This is the doetrfaie of dm 
ideal philosophy ; whieh we shall not now examine* thm, 
we may not interrupt the thread of the present iovest|i^' 
tion. Upon the strictest attention* memory appears li 
me to have things that are past, and not present MaaJi 
for its ol^ect. We shall afterward examine this ^ysliii 
of ideas* and endeavour to make it appear, that no sill| 
proof has ever been advanced of the existenee of ldois| 
that they are a mere fiction and hypothesis oontrivcd ti 
solve the phenomena of the human understaading ; thtt 
they do not at all answer this end ; and that this bypath* 
esis of ideas or images of things in the mind* or ia Ito 
sensorinm* is the parent of those many paradoxes st 
shoel(ing to common sense, and of that skepticism* wM ih 
disgraee our philosophy of the mind* and have broi||^ 
apon ii tha ridioale and contempt of sensiUo mea. 
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pflwmean time. I beg leave to think with the vul^r, 
wlieo i remeuiIxT the smi-ll uf the tuliernw^, that 
Mnsation wUicli I had }'es(ei-(Ia,v. and whit:li has nnw 
norc ao; exibteQoe. ii the imuiciliale uhjpct ofmj 
IOC-]'; and when 1 iinogine it present, the scnsaiion 
ft and not an; idea of il. is the ohject of m^ iningin- 
I. Bill though lite object of my sensation, inemorj', 
imaginatiaii, be in Ihia ease the same, yet these aets 
jwralions of the mini) as are difierenl, and as easily 
nguishahlc. as smell, taste, and sound. I am conxcious 
(liflerenoe in kind between scnaaiion and memopyi 
between both and imagination. 1 find this aUo, tha' 
lensation comiiela my belief of the presteot existence 
le Btncll, and memory tdj' heller of ilg past existenre. 
ra is a Btnell, U the immediate testimony of sense; 
B was a Bmelt, ijt the immediate testimony of memory. 
lU ask me, vtliy I believe that the smell exists? I ean 
no other reason, nor ^lialt ever he able to give any 
r, than tliat I smtll il. if you Bsk. why I believe 
U existed yestei-day ; I can give no other reason hut 
I remember it. 

maalion and memory therefore are simple, original, 
perfectly distinct operations of tlip mind, and both of 
1 are original principles of belief. ImaKinaliun is 
net (bom both, but is no priiiei|>le of belief. SeniB' 
implies the present existence uf iis ohjecl ; memory 
ast existence ; but iniaginalion views its oltject naked, 
without any belief of itu existence or non-existenoei 
itti wr c forc what the scliools call aiinvte appnlteimon. 

3HBKT AIID BELIBT il) SOME CASES PRECEDE SIM- 
PLE APFBBHENStorr. 

ijT here again the ideal system eomes in our way ; it 
be* us. that the first operation of the mind abutil its 

Kple apprebcnaiuQ ; that is, the bare coave|i* 
-- - 



SECTION IV. 
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lion of • Ihifig milhout nny belief about it ; and f hat after 
^e have got biiiiple a|i|irelieniiiont, bjr comparing tbeai 
together, no fiereeive agre<'iiieni9 or dinagreeninitii lie* 
tHeeu iheni ; aod that thin |iei*ee|iiion ofihe agreement or 
ditfui^reeiiieDi of ideant is all that ne call belief. Judgmeolp 
or knowledge. Moi», thih appears to me to lie all tielioab 
iriilioui m%} futiodaiiun in nature: for it is aeknofili*dged 
bjt all, that sensation must go liefore memory and imag^ 
ination; and hencse it neces»arilv fullous. that apprehea* 
•ion aeeoui|Ninii*d ^ith belief and knowledge, mutt go be* 
fore simple appreJiension« at least in the matters »eare 
now speaking of. So that here, instead of saving, that 
tlie belief or knowledge is got b^ putting leather aai 
eomparing the simple apprehensions, we ought rather le 
saj't thai the simple apprehension is |>erformed b^ resoir* 
ing and analyzing a natural and original judgment* Aii 
it it with the ofierations of the mind, in this ease* at with 
Batural liodiet, which are indeed compounded of tiaqrit 
principlet or elements, Nature does not exhibit ihM 
elements separate, to be compountled hy ut ; the exbilNti 
them mixed and eompounded in concrete hodiet, and ilii 
onlj by art and chjmieal analysis thai thejr can be 
rated. 



SECTION V. 

TWO THB0RTE8 OF THE KATFRE OF BELIEF BEFVTBB. 
CONOLl'SIOHS FROM WHAT HATH BBBN SAID. 

But what it this belief or knowledge which aeeoaipa- 
nies sensation and memory ? Rverj^ man knows what it ifp 
but no man can define it. Does ixny man pretend to de* 
fine sensationy or to define consciousness ? it It bappj ia* 
deed that no man does. And if no philosopher had at- 
t<*mpted to define and explain belief, some paradoxes it 
philosophy, more incredible tlian ever were brought fortk 
lijr the most abject tuperstition. or the mott frantiet^ 
jihutiatmy bad never teen the light. Of thit kind ma4f 
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tbat modern iliwover; of llie ideal pliilasophj*, tliat 
wnsalion. memory. ItrlioT ant! imngination. nlirn (liey 
ha«r- (III- sameolrji^ul. we on\y {liRerenl dcgiTcs ofiitrc-ii^lh 
and vivni'il} in Die idea. Suftposp the iilra lo be thai of 
a future iilHir after dealti ; one man bclievca it Hrnily : 
Uiis meuns nu more tban that lie hudiaUron^ and lively 
of it. Another neillier lielieves nor disbelieves ; that 
be bus a we»k and faint idea. Suppoie now a third 
in believes lirmly tbul there is no Bucb (bing; I am 
M H loiK to knov whether his ideu be faint or lively : if 
il is faint, ihen there may he a firm brlirf where the idea 
ia faint; if the idcn is lively, then the belief of a future 
lie* and the belief uf no future Hiate must be one and 
The same arguments that are used to prove 
it belief im|tlies onl^ a stronger idea of (be object than 
simple upprebensiion, might as well be used to prove that 
love implies only a stronger id«'a of the object llinn iiidif- 
ferenee. And then what shall we sny of hiilred, wbieU 
must upon this bypolbesis be a degree of lave> or a de- 
gree of indiBerencG ? If it should bo said, that in love 
there is Mumetbing more iliun an idea, lo wit, an nfleelion 
of the mind j may it not Ite said with equal reason, that 
in belief there is somelhing more than an idea, lo witian 
assent or persuasion of the mind. 

But perhaps it may be thought as ridieulous (o argue 
ftgainst lliis strange opinion, as to maintain i(. Indeed, 
man •ihould maintain, Ibut a eirele, a sijunre, and a 
lOgle, differ only in magnitude, and nut in Rgure, 1 be* 
he would lind no body disposed either to believe bim 
to argue against him ; and yet I do not thiiili it less 
■hoeking lo eommoR sense, to maintain, tlmt seusalion. 
memory, and imagination, differ only in degree, and not 
in kind. I know it is said, iliai in a delirium, or in dream- 
ing, men arc apt to mistake one for the other. But docs 
it follow from this, that men who are neither dreaming, 
aor in a delirium, cannot distinguish them? Uul bow 
does a man know (hat be is not in a delirium ; I cannot 
tell : ueilher cao 1 tell bow a man knows tliat bo exists. 
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Bat if any mtv teriootly doabti whether he it in a delirl* 
«B, I thinlL it highly probable that he h« and that il ia 
IIbm to seek for a eare, whieb 1 am pennaded be will 
■ol ftad in the whole system of logie. 

I mentioned before lioeke^s notioo of belief or knowL 
edge : ke balds that it eonsists in a pereepf ion of the 
agreement or disagreement of ideas ; and this he Talues 
UaMelf upon as a rerj important discovery. 

We shall bare oecasion afterward to examine more 
particularly this grand principle of Lookers pliilosophyf 
and to shew that it is one of the main pillars of modem 
tkepiieism» alihoogh he bad no intention to make that 
•se of it. At present let us only consider bow it agrees 
with the instances of belief now under consideration ; and 
whether it gives any liglit to them. I iiclievc that the 
aeasation I bavct exists : and that the sensation I remem* 
ber» does not now exist, but did exist yesterday. Here, 
aeeording to Locke*s system* I compare the idea of a 
•ensatioo with the ideas of past and present existence : 
at one time that this idea agrees with that of present 
existenect but disagrees with that of past existence | 
bat at another time it agrees with the idea of past ex- 
isteacCf and disagrees with that of present existence. 
Truly these ideas seem to be very capricious in their 
agreements and disagreements. Besidesy I cannot for 
my heart conceive what is meant by either. I say a 
aeasation existSt and I think I understand clearly what 
I mean. But yon want to make the thing dearer^ and 
Ibr that end tell met that there is an agreement be- 
tween the idea of that sensation and the idea of existence. 
To speak freelyf this conveys to me no light, but darkness. 
I can conceive ao otherwise of it, than as an odd and ob- 
scure circumlocution. I conclude, then, that the belief 
whieh aeeompanics sensation and memory, is a simple aet 
•f the mind, whieh cannot be defined. It is in this re- 
•peet like seeing and hearing, which can never be so defln* 
ed as to be understood by those who have not these fao* 
whies: and to tach as have tlMm» no definition eaa make 
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t operatiooH more clear than the; arc alrcadj'. In 
1 dial lias Any iH'liof^ anil liti mitxt 
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be a cut-iusilj' (hal lias noni;, knows perft'clly wliai belief 
tS| bul uan iif ver (If fine or es|ilain il. 1 cuneluilc alio, 
thai iK-nsafiun. mnnoi-y, and iniaj-ination. crrn wliere iliey 
have the sume niijeet, are opertiliunjs of a quile diGTerent 
Batuiv, and pcriveflj distingui«li»lile by tbose wliu are 
Mund and boIht. A man that is in danger of conritund- 
ing llieiii. it indeed tn lie [liiti-il; ItuI wlialever rclier he 
tna; find rrom anotlier art, he can find none from lugio 
ftr lneta|l!M^ic. 1 i-oncliide riirlher, that it iit no less • 
part iif the human const ittil ion, to liclieve the present ex- 
isienvtorour 9ensiiii<ins.and(aliclieveihe past e.\islenoe 
of whut we 1-eiiieiiiber, ihan ii is to believe ihni twice 
two make four. The evidence «f sense, the evidence of 
menioi-^. and the evidenec of the necessary rclutinRa of 
tilings, are all dtsUnct and uriginal kinds of evidenee* 
eijnally gruundi'd ua our constitution : none of them de- 
peiidit upon, or t-an be resolved into another. To reason 
against any of these kinds of evidence, is absurd ; nay. lo 
rea-uo fur Ihem, i» ahsunl. They are Ursl principles; 
and sni'li fill! not within the province of reason^ but of 
Aoiuuion Dense. 




SECTION VI. 
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IIaviko considered Die relation whieb the sensation of 

imclling hears to the re membra nee and imagination of 

it, I proceed lo euii<iidcr. what relation it bears to a minil^ 

or sentient prlneijile. It is cei-lain. no man can conceire 

L or betieve smellitig lo exist of itself, without a mind, or 

] touietbing that has the power of snieiling. of wliiih if ii 

called a sensaiinn. an o[MTUiiun or feeling. Yet if any 

- man should demand a proof, that semalion cannot be wiih- 

HH^a muid or sentient being. I coofcis that 1 ciiti girt 
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MBe ; and that to pretend to pro?e it» leeiiit to me alaoet 
M absurd as to deoy it. 

This might have been said without any apology before 
the Treatise of Human Nature appeared in the world* 
For till that time, no man, as far as I know* ever tboup^t 
dither of ealling in question that principle, or of giving a 
reason for his belief of it. Whether thinking lieiagt 
were of an ethereal or igneous nature, whether material 
or immaterial, was variously disputed ; but that thinking 
it an operation of some kind of being or other, was always 
taken for grantedf as a principle that could not possi^y 
admit of doubt. 

However, since the author above mentioned, who is 
wadoubtedly one of the most acute metaphysicians that 
this or any age hath produced, hath treated it as a vulgar 
prejudice, and maintained, that the mind is only a suo- 
eession of ideas and impressions without any subject ; his 
opinion, however contrary to the common apprehensions 
of mankind, deserves respect. I beg therefore, onee for 
all, that no offence may be taken at charging this or other 
metaphysical notions with absurdity, iir with being con- 
trary to the common sense of mankind. No disparage- 
ment is meant to the underritandinp;s of the authors or 
maintainers of such opinions. Indeed, they commonly 
proceed not from defect of understanding, but from an 
excess of refinement : the reasoning that leads to them, 
often gives new light to the subject, and shews real genius 
and deep penetration in the author, and the premises do 
more than atone for the eoncJuMon. 

If there are certain principles, as I think there are, 
Whieh the constitution of our nature leads us to believe, 
aad which we are under a necessity to lake for granted 
kk the common concerns of liFe, without being able to give 
m reason for them ; these are what we call the principles 
•f common sense; and what is manifestly contrary ta 
them, is what we call absurd. 

Indeed, if it is true, and to be received as a prineipio 
•f philoiopt^f that seasalioa and tJbM»aght tnBj be without 



a thinking being ; if must be aolinowledged to be tiie 
mottl wonderful discovery (hat this or an^ other age hath 
produeed. The received doctrine ot ideas is the principle 
from which it is deduced* and of which indeed it teenif 
to be a jusi and naiural consequence. And it is probable 
that it wuuld not have been so late a discovery, but that 
it is so shofking and repugnant to the common apprebea<- 
sions of mankind, ihai it required an uncommon degree 
of philosophical intrepidil}* to usher it into the world. It 
is a fundamental princi()le of the ideal system, that every 
objeef of thought must be an iniprehsion, or an idea, that it, 
a faint eopy of some preeetling impression. This is a prin* 
eiple so commonly received, that the author above men- 
tioned, although his whole sjstem is built upon it, never 
offers the lea^t proof of it. It in upon this principle, as a 
fixed point, that he erects his metaphysical engines, to 
overturn heaven and earth, hotly and spirit. And indeedt 
in my apprehension, it is altogether sufficient for the pur- 
pose. For if impressions and itieas are the only object! 
of thought, then heaven and earth, and body and spiritf 
and every thing you please, must signify only impressionf 
and ideas, or they must be words without any meaning* 
It seemn, therefore, that this notion, however strange, if 
closely connected wiih the received doctrine of ideas, and 
ive must either admit the cooclusion, or call In question 
the premises. 

Ideas seem to have something in their nature unfriendly 
to other existences. They were first introduced into phi- 
losophy, in the humble character of images or represen- 
tatives of thingn; and in this character they seemed not 
only to Ik* inoSensive, but to serve admirably well for ex- 
plaining the operation of the human understanding. Bat 
tinee men liegan to reason clearly and distinctly about 
them, they have by degrees supplanted their eonstituentff 
and undermined the exist ence of every thing but them- 
selves. First, they dit^eartled all secondary qualities of 
bodies { and it was found out by their means, that fire !• 
not hot, nor snow cold, nor honey sweet; and| inawordf 
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that heat and eoM« toandt eolour» lattef and tMaUf are 
iothini^ but Meas or impressions. Bishop Berkeley ad- 
tanced f hem a step higher, and found out, liy JusC reaaoa^ 
hig, from the same principles, that extension, soUdityt 
•paee, figure, and liody, are ideas, and tliat there is aoth- 
fag in nature but ideas and spirits. But tiie triumph of 
Heas was eompleted by the Treatise of Human Nature^ 
wfaieh discards spirits also, and ieaves ideas and impress 
slons as the sole existences in the unirerse. What if at 
last, having nothing else to contend with, they tboaM 
fidl foul of one another, and leave no existence in nature 
at all ? This would surely bring philosophy into daagrrf 
Ibr what should we have left to talk or to dispute aboat? 
However, hitherto these philosophers acknowledge the 
existence of impressions and ideas; they aeknowledga 
eertain laws of attraction* or rules of precedcnee, aeeord^ 
fag to which ideas and impressions range themselves fa 
various forms, and succeed one another : but that th^ 
•hould belong to a mind, as its proper goods and ehattelsy 
this they have found to be a vulgar error. These Ideas 
areas free and independent as the birds of the air, or as 
Epieurus*s atoms when they pursued their journc} in the 
vast inane. Shall wc conceive them like the fllasa ef 
tUngs in the Epicurean system 7 

Prineipio hoc dico, rcrtiro timulaoni viigari, 

Malta modit miiltit, in ciineUa UDdique parleia 

Tcnuim qus facile inter ic junguater io aariay 

Obvia eum vcniunL Lt;CB. 



Or do they rather resemble Aristotle's intelligible 
ekt after they are shot forth from the object, and beBsri 
they have yet struck upon the passive intellect ? bat why 
AouM we seek to compare them with any thing, 
there is nothing in nature but themselves ? They 
the whole furniture of the universe; starting into exM^ 
enee, or out of it. without any cause ; combining into 
oels which the vulgar call mmd^; and sneering 
another by fixed hiws» without time^ pface» or aulhor 
those faws. 



tt liter kll.tlifscself-cxisrvnl »nA hiJcpeni|«nt ideu 
bpitifully nukeil itnil iloititute. wliun K-n tKus alone 

) univcrsf. and Bcrm, ufmn (lie wliolc, to be ig a 
MMne condition llinn tlit-y were Iwfiire. DtB Cartes, 
Alttl« lira noli 0, anil LueLe, as ihey iimde mucli uit ol' ideas, 
trekted ihem hund^uini^ly, and jiruvided (lie in in decent 
ttuconi modal inn ; lodging litem eillicr in Uie pintul gUnilT 
or in th«pi)i-einlrlleol,«rvvcnirillicX>JVjne Mind. TItej' 
moreuvereluilied (hem williaeomiiii9»iun|HDdniudL-(lieD) 
rcfireacn tali vets ul' IliingSi wliicli gave (ticm some iltgniljr 
and oliaraetei'. Utit llie TR'Stisc of Human Naturet 
tiinngh no k-HB indeblod (o litem, seeniH lo have made liul 
a bad relurn. Ij> bestowing upon llicin lliis indt-peudeal 
existence; since llterebj tlieyai-cs lurncil out of house anil 
liome, and set adrin in the worldi without fiicDd ot- con- 
neuUon. without a rag la c«vcr tbeir nakcilacs> ; aail wbf) 
hnows but Ihu whole sjstetn of idvai ma; perish by Ihc 
indiscreet zeal of their friends to cNull them ? 

However thiu may he, it is eertuiuK a Diost ama^ting 
discovery that thoii;;ht and ideas may ho wilhuul any 
thinking being : a discovery big wilh eonse<iuences whieU 
cannot easily be Iraoed by those deluddl mortali who 
Ihink and reason in the common track. We were alwaf a 
apt lo imagine, that thought siipiioscd a Uiinkcr, and low 
a lover, and treason a traitor ; hut this, it scctns, was all 
M mistake ; and it is found out, that lhetx> may be treason 
without a Irailur, and love wilhout a tover, hiwi without 
Blegislalor. and punishment without a suficrer, suvces* 
aion wilhout lime, and motion without anything moved, or 
spnecin which it may move: or it', iu these cases, ideas are 
OiP lover, the suffirer. the traitor, it were lo ho wished (liat 
UiB author of this disvovei-y bad farther eondegceoded to 
acquaint n», whether ideas van converse together, and be 
uiitUir obligations of duty oi- gratitude to fach other; 
whether they can make promises, and etiler into leagues 
and covenants, and fulillor break lhcm> and hepuniohed for 
the breach f If one set of ideas makes a corcnant, another 



breaki Uf and a third is punished for it« there It rrasoa 
to thiok that juttiee is no natural virtue in this tyttem. 

It seemed very natural lo think, ihat the Treatise of 
Human Nature required an author, and a very ingenious 
one too; but now we leam* that it is only a set of ideas 
which oame together, and arranged themselves by eer* 
tain assoeiations and at tractions. 

After alU this curious system appears not to be Mtod 
to the present state of human nature. How flir it wmf 
•ait some ehoiee spirits* who are refined from the dregs 
tt common sense* I cannot say. it is acknowledged. I 
think* thai even these can enter into this system oolj is 
ttieir most speculative hours* when they soar so high la 
pursuit of those self-existent ideas, as to lose sight of al 
otlier things. But when they condescend to mingle agabi 
with the human race* and to converse with a friend* a 
companion^ or a fellow citizen* the Ideal system vanlslios} 
common sense, like an irresistible torrentt carries them 
aioi^; and, in spite of all their rcasonii^ and phUotopbjf 
they believe their own existence, and the existence of 
Irther things. 

Indeed* it is happy thoy do so ; for if they siuHild cafty 
tbeir closet belief into the world* the rest of laaakiad 
would consider them as diseased, and send them to an §■• 
flrmary* Therefore* as Plato required certain previows 
qualifications of those who entered bis school* I thfaik it 
would be prudent for the doctors of tliis ideal philosopl^ 
to do the same* gnd to refuse admittance to every mat 
who is so weak* as to imagine that ho ought to have tho 
same belief in solitude and in com|iany, or that his pite* 
dples ought to have any InHuenec upon his practieo; Ibr 
this philosophy is like a hobby-horse, which a man ia bai 
health amy ride in his closet, without hurting his eepMlfe 
tion; but if he should take him abroad with him to 
ohurch* or to the exchange, or to the play house, his 
would immediately call a Jury, and seiac his estatOf 
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SECTION vn. 

TBB COKCIPnON AND BEUEF OF A SENTIENT BRING OR IfiND IS SCOk 

GJUiTED BY OUR CONiiTlTUTlON. THE NO 1 ION OF RELATIONS NOT 

ALWAYS OOI BY COMPARING IHE RELATED IDEAS. 

LsAvijfo thi8|iiiiluKO|ih^,lhei*erore« to Ihose who have 
oocanioo lor il« and eaii u^e it diMcreeil^ as a chamber 
exercise* we may still inquire, how llie resl of uiankiud» 
and eveo the adepts theiii!»elveH, except in some solitai7 
moments* have got so strong and iri*es>iiitible a belief, thsil 
thought mast have a subject, and be the act of soma 
thinking being: how ever^ man believes himself to be 
■omethiug distinct from his ideas and impressions ; some^ 
which continues the same identical self when all 
ideal and impressions are changed. It is impossible 
to trace the origin of this opinion in hisitor^r : for all lae- 
guages have it interwoven iii their oi*igiiial construetioD* 
All aaiioni have alwaj^s believed it. The constitution rf 
all laws and governments^ as well as the common trans* 
aetions of life, suppose it. 

It is no less im|)OM»ible for any man to recollect when 
lie himself eame by this notion ; for as far back as we can 
remember, we were already in (Missession of it, and as 
fully persuaded of otir own existi^me. and the existence 
ef other things, as that one and one make two. It seenisy 
therefbrBf that this opinion preceded all reasoning, and 
experience, and instruction ; and this is the more prob« 
able, because we could not get it by any of these means. 
It appears then to be an undeniable fact, that from thought 
or •ensation, all mankind, conHtanlly and invariably, from 
the first dawning of reflection, do infer a power or fae- 
altj ef thinking, and a permanent being or mind to which 
that faeulty belongs ; and that we aa invariably ascribe 
all the various kinds of seokation and thought we are 
eonseioas of. to one individual mind or selC 

Bui h: what rules of logic we make these inferencety 
it is impossible to show^nay^ it is impossible to show how 
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our temfttkms and thoughts ean give us the very notioo and 
eoneeptioD either of a miad or of a faeulty. The flMultj of 
•melling it tomethiog very different from the aetual seata* 
tiott of sinellbig ; for the faeulty may remain when we have 
no sensation. And the mind is no less diflereoi from Che 
Ihealty ; for it eontinues the same individual lieing wliea 
that faeulty is lost. Tet this sensation suggests to us 
boHi a Iheulty and a miad ^ and not only suggests tba 
■otIoB of them* but ereates a belief of their exi#teaea| 
akhoogh it is Impossible to diseover, by reasooy vmy tie or 
oonneetion between one and the other. 

What shall we say tliea ? Either those inferences wUeh 
we draw from our sensations, namely, the existepoo of a 
■siadf and of powers or faeulties beloaging to it, aao 
pRifadiees of philosophy or odueatioo, mere fiotioas of tho 
niad, which a wise roan should throw off as be does the 
Mief of fairies; or they are Judgments of aatare, jadf» 
Bseats not got by eompariag ideas^ and peroeiviag agraa- 
meate and disagreements, but immediately inspired by 
our constitution. 

If this last is the ease» as I apprehend it is, it will bo 
impossible to sbalce off those opinions, and wo mast yield 
to them at last, though we struggle bard to get rid of 
them. And if we eouM, by a determined obstinacy, shako 
•ff the priaeiples of our nature, tliis is not to act the phi- 
looopiier, bat the fool or the madman. It is incumbent 
apon those who think that these are not natural piiaai* 
pies, to show, in the Arst plaoe, how we ean otiierwiso 
get tiie notion of a mind and its faeulties, and thea to 
shew, how we come to deceive ourselves into tiw opipfaa 
that seasatioa eaaaot be without a seatient being. 

It is the received doctrine of philosophers, that oar 
actions of relatioas ean only be got by comparing the fa» 
iated ideas ; but in the present ease there seeou to lie aa 
iastanee to the contrary. It is iiot by having first Iha 
notions of mind and sensation, and then eompariag tiwBi 
together, that we perceive titc one to have the relatioa of 
a flubjeet or sttbctratum, aad tlie other that of an act or 



operation : on the eontrary, one of the related things^ to 
viiU sensation, su^ests to os both the eorrelate and the 
refauioif. 

I beg leaTf^ to make use of tlie word sugguHon^ boeause 
I know not one more propeff to express a power of the 
mindt whieh seems entirely to ha?e escaped the notice of 
philosophers* and to whieh we owe many of our simple 
notions which are neither impressions nor ideas, as well 
as many original principles of belief. I shall endeavoar 
to illustrate, by an example, what I understand by thii 
word. We all know, that a certain kind of sound sug- 
gests immediately to the mind^ a coach pUssing in the 
street ; and not only produces the imagination, but the 
belief, that a coach is passing. Yet there is here no com- 
paring of ideas, no perception of agreements or disagree- 
mentSy to produce tliis belief : nor is there the least simil- 
itude between the sound we hear, and the coach we im- 
agine and believe to be passing. 

It is true that this suggestion is not natural and orig^ 
inal; it is the result of experience and habit. But I think 
it appears, from what halh been said, that there are nat- 
ural suggestions; particularly, that sensation su^^ests 
the notion of present existence, and the belief that what 
we pereeiTe or feel, does now exist $ that memory sug- 
gests the notion of past existence, and the belief that what 
we remember did exist in time past ; and that our sensa- 
tions and thoughts do also suggest the notion of a mind, 
and the belief of its existence, and of its relation to our 
thoughts. By a like natural principle it is^ that a begin- 
ning of existence, or any change in nafure^ suggests to 
us the notion of a cause, and compels our belief of its ex* 
iotenee. And in like manner, as shall be shewn when we 
eome to the sense of touch, certain sensations of touch, by 
the constitution of our nature, suggest to us extension, so- 
lidity, and motion, which are nowise like to sensationi, 
idthongh they have been hitherto eonfounded with tliem* 
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SBCTION YIII. 

THERE 18 A qUAUTT OR VIRTUE IN BODIES, WHICH WE CALL TViai 
•MELL. HOW THIS IS OOMNBCTED IN THE IMAOIJf ATIOH WITH 

THE SENSATION. 

Wb hmre eoosidered smell us signifying a senMitiMy 
ffeelingt or ini|iresNion upon the mind, and in this seote, H 
ean onlj' be in a mind, or sentient being : but if is evidentf 
that mankind give the name of gmell mueh more fre» 
qiientl^r to something which thejr conceive to be extemalf 
and to be a qualii^r oF bod> ; they understand something 
bjr it whieh does not at all infer a mind, and have not tbe 
least difficulty in conceiving the air perfumed with ariK 
matic odours in the deserls of Arabia, or in some unia* 
habited itiand where the human foot never trod. Every 
senhible day-lalMiurer hath as clear a notion of this, and 
as full a conviction of ilie posf»ibili(y of it, as he hath af 
bis own existence ; and can no more doubt of tbe oot 
than of the other. 

Suppose that such a man meets vvitli a modem philos- 
opher, and wantM to be inrormed. \iliat smell in plants is. 
The philoHopher tclU him. that there is no smell in plantSf 
nor in anv thing but in the mind: that it is imposKiMo 
there can be smell but in a niind ; and that all this hath 
been demonstrated by modern philonophy. The plain 
Bnan will, no doubt, be apt to think hitn merry: but if bo 
Ilnd9 that he is serious, his next conclusion will be, tliat 
be is mad : or that pliilo«»o|ihy. like majg^ic. puts men into 
a new world, and gives them difrei*ent faculties from 
non men. And thus philoHophy and common sense 
set at variance. But v^ho is to blame for it ? In my 
ion the philosopher is to blame. F*or if he means by smell 
what the rest of nmnkind mont commonly mean, he it 
certainly mad. Rut if he puts a diflerent mtmning vfioa 
the word, without o1>serving it himsi^lf. or giving f^amilg 
to others, he abuses language, ami disgraces philusophyt 
without doing any service to truth : as if a man slioaM 
oxchange tlio meaaiog of ^lio words daughter and OfV» 



aMtMnradeavonr to |irove to his plain neighhonr, tliut 
fail L'ott is |)is (luuglitt^r, and liik duiiglilei- his cuw. 

I iM-licve thpi-0 iti nut iriiit-h inorr uisduiii in inan}> of 
thasr \}»r»du\e% of ihe ideal |)liiluiH>|)hy. which to plain 
■fnxiUle oicn aptirar ru hi* [)al|>ahli< uh^urdilii-s. but with 
Ihe adbpis |jutii fur |>i-ufuiii)[l disuoverit-s. 1 pi'solve. Pur 
ni> own part, alwajn (a puyagrcal vt-^nltu Ihedivtaica 
of comnmn sense, and nni to dcipart fnini thi-iii williout 
attsolurc nf(»-»s)t^ ; and therefore I am apt lo Iliiitb. that 
lhfi« in reull,\ •iiiinc<hin)i; in (lie vow or lilj-, which is by 
Ihf vulgar t>aIM j<nirfl.and uliich coniinup* lo exist when 
it is not ttmellcd: and «hali pro<-*et-t) lo inquire whal thia 
is; liow we come by tlic nolion of it ; and what relation 
Ihi* ([uulil.v or virtue of smell halhloliiesenftal ion, which 
we lave been obliguil to call hy the same aaine, for want 
of another. 

Iau ub therefare suppoie, as before, a person lo exer- 
cise the ttcnST! of ituirlliug: a lilile ex]ienenee will dis- 
eover lo biin. thai Ihe nose is iheorgtm of thin sense, and 
thai llic air. or souielhiug in the air. is a medium of it. 
And lifiding \iy further experience, that when a rose is 
near, he has a eerlain sentaliun : wlien il is removed, llie 
seniulion is pine ; lie (Indsaeonueelion in nature beiwixt 
the rose and I his sensation. The rose is eunsidered as a 
cause, oi-easion. or aiilecedent, of ibe sensation ; the sensa- 
tiftnasan efleet or ennswjiienl of ihr presence oflbr rose: 
tlieji an'as-iteiaied in ihe uiiud, and eonstanll^ found con- 
Joined in the imajfinaiiitn. 

llui here it deserves our notice, that nllhotigh the sen- 
•aliun may seem more closely reiuutl (u ibe mind ils sub' 
Jert, or lu the nose ils organ ; yet neither of these con- 
nocliuns ojK-rale so powerfully upon the imaginalion. as 
its cunneelion with ihe ruse ils cuneomitanl, Tlie rea- 
Bon of Ibis seem* to he. ihal ils connection witb Ibe mind 
is more general, and no way disi inguislielb il from other 
•inells, nr even from lusles, sounds, and ullier kinds at 
•ensaliuns. Tlie relnlion it hatb lo the organ, is likewise 
^■eaeral, and dulU oot dialioguisli it ftuoi other smelli -. 
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but the eoDoeelion U batb wilb the roie it ipeeialf 
eonslanl : hy vbioh meant they become almost uiiie|Ni* 
rable io ibe imagiDalioo ; in like manner at Ibttoder and 
Ugblningf fieezing and cold. 



SECTION IX. 

THAT THERE IS A PRINCIPLE IN HUMAN NATURE. FROM WHICH THX 
MOTION or THO^ AS WELL AS ALL OTHER NATURAL VIRTUES OH 

CAUSES, IS DERIVEO. 

In order to illustrate further how we oome to eoneeite 
a qualify or virtue in the rose which ve call tmf/(| and 
what this smell is, it is proper to observe* that the mind 
begins very early to thirst afller principles, which may 
direct it in the eiertion of its powers. The ^niell of a 
rose is a certain affection or feeling of the mind ; and at 
it is not constant, but comes and goes, ne want to know 
when and where we may eipect il, and ai*e uneaky till we 
And something* which being presenf* brings this feeling 
along with it, and being removed, removes it. This, when 
found, we call the cause of it ; not in a strict and philosoph- 
ical sense, as if the fc*eling were really eSected or produced 
1^ that cause, but in a popular sense : for the mind is 
satisfied, if there is a constant conjunction betucen them; 
and such causes are in reality nothing else but laws of 
nature. Having found the smell thus constantly conjoin- 
ed with the rose, the mind is at rest, without inquiring 
nhether this conjunction is owing to a real efBeieney or 
not ; that being a philosophical inquiry, which does not 
eoneem human life. But every discovery of such a eon- 
itant conjunction is of real importance in life, and makes 
a ttrong impression upon the mind. 

So ardently do we desire to find every thing that hap- 
pens within our observation, thuH connectfHl uith some- 
thing else, as its cause or occasion, that we ai*e apt to 
fancy connections upon the slightest grounds; and this 
ireakness is most remarkable in the ignorant, who know 
oatt of the real connectioni ottablished in nature. A mao 



WWt wfA «fi unlucky nci-idcnt on n ccrlnin ilaj^ nf tlu^ 
year, and knowing no orticr chu<;«; nf his misfurlune, h? i^ J 
apt to eonceive sumtrdiing unltieky in lliat daj' of the cal- I 
ondHr ; and if lie finds llio same oonnrclion hold a scpontf | 
time, is sirongly contirmt'd in bu supcrslilion. I reinenu i 
ber iminy years ago, a wtiile ox was bi-uught inlo lliir' 1 
country, ol' so enorniuUB a size, llial people eatne nianj^ j 
miles to sec dim. Tliere Iiappeaed &ome montlia after/ 
an uiicoRintun Tataiiry uiiiong wumen in diilil- bearing. , 
Two such uiicuninion events tuiluwing ono anollier, gave 
n suspioion of their cunneelion. and oecasiuneilaeuniriiuD' 
opinion among the country [leojile, tliat the while ox war 
the ciiuse of this fatality. 

lluwevcr silly and ridieulous (his ojiinion was. it sprung i 
fVom the same root in human nalui-c, on wliieh all nat-* 
ural philosophy gi-ows; namely, un eager desire to And 
out conneetions In things, and a natural, original, and iin- 
aocounlable propcnHily to helievc. (hat the eonneclioni 
wbich wo have observed in limes past, will continue in 
time (0 eoiue. Omens, portents, good anil bad luck* 
palmistary, astrology, all (he nfimcrousarlsof divinaliuny i 
and of interpreting dreams, false liyjiolheses and systemst 
and true prinuiples in Ihe philosophy of nature, are all , 
built upon (be same fuunrlalion in the human cunslilu- 
(ion ; and arc distinguished only according as we cone.Iuda 
rashly from loo few inslanccs, or cautiouiily from a suF- 
ficienl induelion. 

As it is esjteeienee only Ihat discovers these conneo- 
tions between natural eauses and their effects; wilhnut 
Inquiring further, we allribule to (ho cause some Tague 
and iniliatinet notion of power or virtue to produce the 
eflecl. And in many cases, the purposes of life do not 
make it necessary to give distinct names (otbe cause and 
the efiect, Wlience i( happims, (hat being closely con- 
nected in the imaginadon, allhough very unlike (o eiicli 
otiier. one name serves for both ; and. In common dis- 
course, is mosi fre(|uenlly applied to that which, of Ihe 
BWf toaiMt ihg ottjent itf oyr ■tteBtioa. Tbto o 
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u ambigoity io munj words* wliieh haTing i\m 
eautet io all laaguaget« U common to all* and U apt !• 
be overlooked even by pbllosoptiert. Some intlaaeeft will 
■erve both to illuftlrate and confirm what we have iaid« 

Magndi^m signifies both the tendenej of the iron toward 
the magnet, and tlie power of the magnet to produce thai 
tendency ; and if It was asked, whether ii is a quality of 
the iron or of the magnet 2 one would perhaps be p«s» 
sled at first ; but a little attention would discovev*' that 
we conceive a power or virtue in the magnet as ihe eausOi 
and a motion in the iron as the efiect ; and although thoso 
are things quite unlike, they are so united in the Imm^ 
illation, that we give the common name of tnagndum to 
both. The name thing may be said of grairitutiot^ whkh 
aoroetiiiies nigniOes the tendency of bodies toward Iht 
earth, sometimes the attractive power of the earthy whiek 
we conceive as the cause of that tendency. - We may obr 
serve the same ambiguity in some of Sir Isaac Newcoa^a 
definitions ; and that even in words of his own maki^gi 
In three of his definitions, he explains very distinct^ what 
lie understands to be the absohUe quantity, and what b§ 
the aceeierahrf quantity, and what by the Motire qaantit j^ 
of a centri|)etal force. In the first of these three deAai* 
tions, centripetal force is put for the cause, which wo 
eonceive to be some power or virtue in the centre or eew* 
tral body : in the two last, the same word is put for tha 
eflect of this cause, in producing velocity, or in produoiag 
notion toiiard that centre* 

Ifcal signifies a sensation, and coM a contrary one* Bat 
heat likewise signifies a quality or state of bodies, whiab 
hath no oontrai^, but different degrees. Wboo m mmm 
feels the same water hot to one hand« and eokl to tha 
other, this gives him occasion to distinguish betweea tha 
feeling* and the beat of the body ; and although be kaowo 
that the sensations are contrary, he does not imagine that 
the body can have contrary qualities at the same tiaaBb 
And when he finds a difiereat taste in the same body hs 
sickaeos and in healthy he is easily conviaeed, that tha 



^mlily in the IioiIt rallril lasle U ilip Ramp as tipror(>, al. 
Uiau^h llir »enitilion« lir has from il are |i(-rliHi>!> u|i|iuftil0. *' 
'nirvulgur arecuiiiiitoiilj ehaii^'tl \t} pliilusa|)lipn> ulth' 
Ute iitMiirtlily at iiitu^^inin); ilie huit-ll in (be rube, lu b^fl 
•oiufrthing liK^ i»iIk> twnhation orhim-lling: but. 1 ibinkf 
uuJHHil^ ; furihry neiiber givr tlit* laine (^jiitheti to buillf *■ 
nor ilo tUey renutii (n the aanid mannerrrom ibrni. Wha(M^ 
is iiiiell in thv ruai'f It is H(|UHlilv or virliip of tlip ruMf j 
or uf »om<-iliin)i; prooeeiliiig fi-Miii il. vliitli mp |»ei-(vivs I 
bjr the st-ntr of >iiielling ; »ml ibis in ulJ we knov 
matter. But «bat is Binrlling i It U an act of ibc iiiindf I 
but in nt'vtir iniaginftl lu b<- a qua lit} of i lit- minil. Af^WmM 
the ■cD»HiiuD ofnindling is eonceivt-il to infer ni*oeaBtiri 
a mini) or nvniii-nl b«-inKi but smell in ibe rune infers 
euob thiof;. We sb}, tbia body sniells bweet. ibul slinl 
but ve ilo nul saj. IhU mind smells nweet, and ibal tlinkai 
Hierafure. smell in (lie i-usr, hihI ibe senxullun wbicli K 
eau^fo. are nol eoni^eitt-d. rvrnb.> ilie vul);ar. lo lie tliingi 
oriheauinekind.ullltHU|;b IIm',> buve the sume name. 

From wbat liatb been suid. we uiaj' Irarn. ibal th 
nnell of a rose signifies mu iliinj;s. Firgl. A tienitQliaii^\| 
wbicb pan have no pxisirnee but wbon il is pereoi 
and ean onlv lie in a sentient bting or mind. Srrondlyba 
It signities some power, qnalitj' or virtue, in Ibr ruse. OF^ 
in effluvia proceeding from it, wbieb baih a (termanent!! 
rxiBienee, imlc|tendrnl of ibe mind, and wbieli by tha 
tonslitulion of nature, pruduceii the aeiiHHlion in us. By 
tbe original oonstiiuiion of our nature, wo arc tHilb led 
to believe. Ibal there is a [lermanent cause of ibe seosa> 
tjoii. aoil prompti-d to seek after il ; and experience t] 
lermines us lo pluce il in the rose. Tbe uaineB of i 
smells. iBsies, sounds, att \tell as heat attd void, I 
like ambiguity in all languages ; hut it deserves our aU 
tenlhHi, that Ibese numes are but rarely, in oummon lan> 
guage. iwrd lu signify llie senaul ions ; fur ibe most part* 
tliey signify Ibe eAternul qualilies wliieh arc indicated bj 
tbe eensMliun*). Themu>e of wbivh pbenuiuenou I uttQ 
^be this : our sensalluns have very Oiffeieni degree* «£ 
&oui« of tbeui ure iw iiuiok and livdy, as ti 
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gi?e US a great deal either of plearare or of oaeailMM; 
"Wheo this it the eatet we are oompelled to attead to tbo 
■easatioD itself» and to make it ao oljeet of thought aai 
diseourte; we give it anaroe» whieh ligniBet Dotliing bat 
the seniation ; and in this ease we readily aokaowMgef 
that the thing meant by that name b in the mind onilft 
and not in any thing external. Sueh are the varioos kiada 
of paiOf sieknessy and the sensations of hunger and other 
appetites. But where the sensation is not so interefdag 
as to require to be made an objeet of thonght» onr ooa« 
stitution leads ns to consider it as a sign of something 
oxternal» whieh hath a eonstant eoujunetion with it; aad 
kaTing found what it indicates* we g^ve a name to that i 
the iensation* haying no proper name» falls in as aa ae« 
oessofy to the thing signified by it* and is confounded na* 
der the same name. So that the name may indeed be 
applied to the sensation» but most properly and eommoal{y 
is applied to the thing bdieated by that sensation. The 
sensations of smell, tastot soundt and eolour> are of faf* 
aite!^ OM>re importance as signs or indieations, than they 
are upon their own account ; like the words of a hmguagOy 
wherein we do not attend to the sound, but to the seato. 



SECTION X. 

WHBTHKB IH SBlfSATIOH THE MIND IS ACTIVB OB 

PASSIVE 7 

There is one inquiry remainst Whether in smellia^' 
and in other sensations, the mind is active or passive t 
lliis possibly may seem to be a question about wordttor 
at least of very small importance ; boweverf if it lead at 
to attend more accurately to the operations of our miaiSf 
than we are accustomed to do» it is upon that very ao* 
count not altogetlier unprofitable. I think the opinion of 
modem philosophers is, that in sensation the mind is ai» 
together paitsive. And this undoubtedly is so far trae^ 
that wo eanaot raise wuj seasatioa ia our adads hj will* 
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isf^lt; Bnd, OR the otiier liund, U seems bardi; possible 
to xToid having tlie*piistitkin, wlien (lie object U pi-eaonl- 
ed. Vet it seems likenise to be true, that id proponioD 
HI tUn attention is more or less (urneil fo a sensation, or 
diverted from tl, that sensation is more or less perceived 
imd remrmbrivd, Rverv one kno^%B, Ibat verj' intense 
pnin m»y bv diverted l),v a surprise, or bv any thing that 
^lirely oeeupies ihe mind. When nc are engaged ia 
Bamest conversation, the elock mav strike b> us witboul 
being heani ; at lea^l we remember not (he next moment 
Ihnt we did hear it. The noise ami tiiniull of a (^reat 
Imding oily, is not heard by them who have lived in it 
kll their days; but it stuns those strangf^rs who have 
lived in Ihe peHoeful rHireinent oFlhe country. Whether 
[I'Wefore (here can be any sensalion wlirpe the mind is 
purely passive, I will not say: but 1 tliink we arc con- 
Rrions of having given some atlcnlion lo every sensation 
■hJeh we i-emember. tbongh ever so reeenl. 

Jio doubt, where the impulse is strong and Dneommon, 
1 19 as diflioull lo withhold attention, as it is to Torbear 
tr>ing out in racking pnin, or starling in a sudden rri;;ht : 
fiut how f,ir both mii*hf be attained by strong ri'snlntion 
Ind iirnetiee-is noteaoy to delprminc. So that although 
the Pertpatelies bad no good reason to suppose an aetive 
bdapasoiveinlellecl.sinee altenlinn mav he well enough 
JDoounteilanaclnrfhe will : yetllbink ibeyoame nearer 
to the truth, in ho1dtn» the mind to Im" in sensation partly 
^Hsiveaml partly aetive, than the tnoiJerns. in affirming 
9 to be purely passive. Rensntion. imagination, memory, 
ind judgment, havp. by thevnlsae, in all ages, been con. 
itdrretl asaef" orilie mind. Tlie manner in which they 
We espressHl. in all InnsuaKCS, shews this. When the 
bind is mtieb employed in them, we say it is vei^ active ; 
rhereos, if they were imriressions only, as the ideal phi- 
Dsophy wnnid lead us lo cnneeive, we ought in sneh a 
lase raiher (o say. that the mind i» very passive ; fop I 
ui)pose no man would allribute great activity lo tb« 
bu^Twrtte upon, becuuso it reocivei variety ofoharas- 
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The relation whieh the tensation of smell bean' to flio 
memory and ima^nation of It, and to a mind or sul(jeet« It 
eommon to all our sensatlont, and indeed to all the opera* 
tiontofthe mind ; the relation it bears to the villis oom- 
Bion to it ¥^ith all tlie powers of understanding: andthe 
relation it bears to that quality or virtue of bodies whMl 
it iadieales. is common to it with the «fen«ations of taile» 
hearing, eoloiir, heat, and e^ild; so that what hath been taM 
of this sense may easily be applied to several of ov 
•enaes. and toother operations of the mind; and thlSf I 
kopoy will apologize for our insisting so long upon iC 



CHAP. IIL 
OP TASTING. 

A GRBAT part of what hath been said of the sense of 
smelling is so easily applied to those of tasting and hear* 
iogt that we shall leave the application entirely to the 
reader*s judgment, and save ourselves the trouble of a 
tedious repetition. 

It is probable that every thing that alfeets the taste is 
in some degree Roluhle in the saliva. It is not eoneeiv- 
able how any thing should enter readily* and of its own 
aoeordy as it were, into the pores of the tongue* palate» 
%nd fauces^ unless it had some ohyniieal afllnity to that 
liquor with which these pores are always replete. It is 
therefore an admirable contrivance of nature, that the 
organs of tasf e should always be moint with a liquor whleh 
is BO universal a menstruum, and whieh deserves to he 
examined more than it hath been hitherto, both in thai 
eapa<*ity, and as a medical unguent. Nature teaehesdogs^ 
and other animals, to use it in thi<i last way ; and its sab* 
•ervieney both to taste and digestion, shews its eflka^ 
io the former. 

It is with manifest design and propriety* that the or^ 
gan of this sense guards the eutraooe of tlie alimnnlaiy 



it M thtkt or smell, tlie entntnee of llie canal for r«l- 
piruiinn. Am) fi-oni ilifst- •rgitiis tit-ing placed in suvli lu&it* 
ner. tlna evcrj' tiling lliat entrrH inro ihr sinmauh must 
undvrgn rh« txiruliny of lioili iicnses. il I" plHin. rliaf (liejr 
«cru iiiti-nileil hy nature la dint inguiHli wholesome fuud 
from itwl whiiili isnuxiuUH. Tliu bi-uleii liave no otlter , 
Diesiia or ehuuoing tlit'ir food ; nor would mHiikind, in lh« 
SHvagr btute. And it is ver> pi^buble, thut (lie Bnirll and . 
ta>le, no way vitiated I); luxury or bad liabits. uould 
r-trel;, ii' ttvor. lead w to h wrong eliuive of food aninrtg j 
tlie |ii-udut'rion<i of nature ; alilmugli Uie artiflriul com- 
posilionH ofa refined ami luxuriuuH cookery, or of ohjin- 
iBlr> and pliarmacy, may often Imimse upon both, and 
prnduue tilings agn-fablc In (he taste and imell. utiioh 
Rre noxioutt lo Iiealih. Anil il is prultable. iIihi bulb smell 
and laate are vilialed. and rendered less lit lo perfurni 
tlittir natural offivesi. by tbo unnatural kind of life mea 
eomnionly lead in »>u<-iei,v. 

Tbe»e ecnsea are likewioo of great use to di«itingui*h I 
botlit-H that eannol be dialinguielivd Uy our other sen-(% i 
And to dinvem llie changes uliieb the same Itudy undrV^ I 
goes, whii'h in many cases arc sooner (HTceived by laita 
mud smell than bv any olher means. Dow many thing* J 
111% there in the market. Iheeaiing house. and the lavet^ J 
fta well as in lliv apoibeeary and ehymisl's shops, wliiell | 
■re known to be wiml Ihey are given out to be. and ar4 
perceived to be good or bud in (lieir kind, only by tanta J 
or Hinell ? And how far our judginoni of ibingn, by meaitl J 
of our senses might be improved Ity accurate atlon'inn |i 
tbe small differences of taste and ttuiell, ami other senMihlb | 
qualities, is not easy to delermine. Sir Isaae NewtoH^ I 
by a noble effuri ufhTx great genius, nllempted from lb* ] 
floloor ofopatpie bodies, lu dis<'uv4>r (lie magnituile of Ihd | 
minute pelliitid parts, of wliieh Ihey are eompuundcd: 
and who knows wiml new lights natural philohophy ma^ 1 
yet receive from ollierseeundary fjiialiliesdul} examinedt I 
_8(iaie tastes and smells siimulale the nerves, and rat«4 [ 
[Hriin } hul sueb an arliliciiJ uleTativo of tbe apiriU 
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i% by the kwi of ulmt Mloirod hj a dopfMikMi^ «kMI 
Mtt ottljr be idieved Iqr UoWf or bj Ibe repeated lee eC 
Ike like elimilaii. Bjr tbe ne ef tseb Ihiegi we efMM 
M eppetile fbr Ibeob wbieb ?ery noeb retenblee* 
hatb all (he fbree ef a nalaral one. It is io tbii aii 
ibat owa aeqaire an appetite fer soufl; tebaeee» ttre^g 
ttfiiorf 9 laadaaun* aad tbe like. 

Nalare iodeefi seems stodioutly to bare set boitals Mi 
the pleasures aail paios we have by these two sewsest aal 
te bare eooADed ihem within rerj narrow limits^ that wt 
■light not pboe any part of our happiness in Ibett } tbeiw 
being hardly any smell or taste so disagreeable tbait ase 
will Ml make it tolerable, and at last perhaps agrreablof 
any so agreeable as not to lose its relish by eeastaal 
Neither is there any pleasure or pain of these seaies 
wbieb is not introdueed, or followed, by some degree ef 
Ita eontraryt wbieb nearly balanees it. So that we mmjf 
iiere apply the beautiful allegory of the dlrine fioeraleiri 
ilml idtbough pleasure and pain are central^ in llidr 
■acnret and their faces look difibrent ways, ywC Jnpitcfr 
hath tied them so together that be that lays bold of Clie 
WMf draws the other along with it. 

As there is a great variety of smells seemingly 8im|d^ 
and nneompeaaded, not only altogether ualikis bvt semi 
#f them eontraiy to others ; and as the same thing mmf 
be said of tastes | it would seem that one taste Is wet leis 
diAreat from aaother thaa it is from a smell ; and 
Ibre it may be a qnestiout how all smells eome to be 
aidered as one gcnus^ and all tastes as another? What ll 
4lw generieal distinetioo ? Is it only that the noee la liH 
•rgaa of the tMie« and the palate of the other } arw 
atraeting from the orgeat is there not in the 
lUiemselYes sooMtking eommon te smellst and something 
else eommon to tastes, whereby the one is disiingalshei 
from the other? It seems most probable that the latter 
is the ease ; aad that under the appearance of the 
est simplieity» these is still in these seasatioos 
of eompositioa* 
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*4f me eomiden the mailer nbslraotl;. it wnuld tetmt' i 
thai a numbt^r of seimationht or iadecd of auj' otlirr itMlk 1 
viiluiil things, which are perfi^cll^- aimplc and uneon-t 1 
pnimilcdittro iotapablc of being reduced ials geutra aiul 1 
epeeien; bccaune individuals which belong to a specii^ii ^ 
must have soinclbing peculiar to vacb, bj which tliryaiM' J 
distinguishcdr und something comoivn to the whole *|>e- J 
eies. And the same ma; be said of species which belong | 
to one gnius. And wbulber tbia does nut imply some 
kind of oumposilion^ wc shall leave to mctaphyaicians lo 
deieniitDe. 

The sensations both of smell and (asledo undoubted]; 
admit oC an immense variel; of mod i Beat ion Si wbk'h nV ] 
language can express. If a man was to examine IItc buO' j 
dred diflVrent wines, he would hardly Gud two of llteoi 
thai had precisely the same taste : the same Ihing lioldfi 
in oliecse, ami ia many other things. Yet of five btindre^ j 
different tastes in cheese or wine, nc can hardly descrilii^ J 
twenty, so us to give a distinct notion of them to one wbft. A 
bad sol lasted ibem. , 1 

Dr.NcbewiahGi-ew,amuslJiidiciousand1aboriou«ii»i*^ I 
uralist. ioadiscourse read before the Royal Bucielyianiif, j 
1675, hath endeavoured to show that there are at \e-at^ | 
sixteen diflerent simple tastes, which he eaumcrales. Ho^ 
many compound ones may be made out ofaU the variouf, 
combinations of two, tbice, luor, or mure uf these tiinplfli 
ones, they who are aecjuainteil with (he theory of com*} 
Unations will easily perceive. All these have vartoii( . 
degrees of tnlensoness and weakness. Many oftbenifaRTj^ 1 
•titer varieties: in some the lasle is more quickly peiv ] 
eeived upon the application of llw sapid body, in oibem ] 
mom slowly; in some ihe sensation is more permanent^, | 
fat tttbers more ti-anaienl; in tome il seems to undulal^ | 
w return after certain iolerruls, in others it is constant: , 
the various parts of the organ, as the lips, the root of iha '^ 
l«nguetlhe/auces,thc imufa.and the throat, are some of I 
tlwm eliiofly afieeted by one sa^id bady> and ollt«rs by I 



•Mther. All tliete# Md other wrietiai of taftei. tliml 
Mciurate writer illustmtet tqranonber ofeiamplet. NeT' 
it it to be doubted« but toiellt, if eiamincd wiib tiie 
MOttnieTy would oppear to have as greal Torietj. 



CHAP. IV, 
OF HEARING. 

SECTION I. 

vAauTT or woomm, thbir placb am d distakcb ixabvbd bt cm* 

TOM, WITHOUT REAaOlllMO. 

SoiTif D8 have probably no lets Tariety of modifleaf tontf 
than either tastes or odou rs. For. first, sounds diflbr is 
tone. The ear Is eapable of perceiving fbur or five bus-' 
dred variations of tone in sound, and probably as many' 
diflferent degrees of strength ; by eombining these, wo* 
kave aboTe twenty thousand simple sounds that difRr' 
ofther in tone or strength, supposing erery tone to be 
perfeei. But it is to be otnenred, that to mwkt a perfect 
tooe* a great many undulations of elastic air are required, 
which must all be of equal duration and extent; and lU* 
low one another with perfect regularity ; and each undu- 
lation must be made up of the adtanee and recoil of iw-' 
mmeralUe particles of elastic airt whose motioas are aH 
waifbrm in direct ion. force* and time. Hence we mmf 
easily coneei?c a prsdigious variety in the same toac^' 
arising from irr^ularkies of it» occasioned by the mw«^ 
•litotioa, figure, situation, or manner of st rilling the co-^ 
Borousliody : fWrai the constitution of the elastic m edi w^' 
or its being disturbed by oilier motions; and fkvni the 
constitntioa of the ear itself pipon which the imprcorica 
it made. 

A flute, a Tldin, a hautboy^ and a French horn, may 
allsoaad the same tone^ aad bo easily disUnfulshaMji - 
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IfiiKr If fwwify hnmnn Toiccn sannd llie sum* notf. and 
wiih I'tjiial tirengili, rliere will be notiic tlHIiTftn-e. 'Ilta 
Mfflf* «uU;e, wtiilp it rflainx lis [irvpt^r ilUtini^loiH. nny 
;ri be varied innitv nit,vs. b; sicknrss oi* hrnlih. ^iitilh «^ j 
Bjsir. Ifann«8s nr fulnctis, gnuil »r bad liiimuur. Tlie MBme 
woi-dfi sjtokfn h.v fon-ignePB nml naiWt-s. nay. by ppr-tinf 
of tlifft-i-rnl |)ru%inut;s uf ibe same natiun, may be dia* 
tiii^uisbrd. 

Siinli an immenK variply of xenaafions nf stnrll, tRMei 
and ttuiinil, sun-lv was nut given us in vain. 'They ai-0 
■ignH. by tvliii-li we know and diHiiiignisb lliin^s uiiliuut 
us: and il wan fti lliai (lie vurifly itfilie ^igns ttbould in 
Boinr dogi-ee curi-espuud witti tlie variety of things siguU 
flttl by llunii. 

Ji aetmx lu be by cu<(om, thai we learn to diBlinguJ^ 
both the plave uF Ibingo, and llieir na ure, by mrans aft J 
Ibeir •lannd. Tbai sueli a uuiM' is in iliu tiirei-l. sticli a 
otber in the ruum above nic ; tlial lliis is a knock at rnj'* ^ 
da«r, iliai. a persoo walking up stairs, is probably lt>am£* 
by experience. I remember, that unee lying nbrd. and' 1 
bavinij; been |»u( inio a fright, I beaitl nij own bean brat^* 
but I look it fo be nne knocking at the door, and umNTll 
and opened the door oOener than oner, before I ditx-or-'l 
ered that the sound vim in my own brea»t. Il U prub-^ 1 
able, that previous to all experience, we should us liiiltf^ ] 
kiwiw. whether a sound came from the righ) orlcfl.fpoiBr " 
■bave or below, fi-om a great op a small di«iunee> as wa* 
^nld know whether it was (he sound of a drum, or i^ 
Ml, or H enri. Nature is frugal in her operaltonN. and* 
«lll not lie al the expend) of a particular instinct lo g{v«* J 
n that knowledge which riperie nee will suon profluc^l 
Iqr means uf a genei-al principle of human naliire. 

For a Utile experience, by the consliiulton of fiuinwiri 
tMtUK. lies together, not only in our imaginBiiun. bu< h^ 1 
iilirr, thnoe ihingn which were in llieir nature uRiT] 

When I bear a certain sound. I eonetude lni> 
Irly. willinul reasoning, thai a eonch passes hyf ' 
are no preuiies fnm wliiub tliii coucluniou is in- 
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§bntd bgr Mgrrilet cT logie. It it the efllsat «r« priMl« 
pie of oor Mit«fe» eeoiBieB to vi whh the imites* 

Although h b bjf beorhg* that wo ofe oopoblo of the 
yereeptioDt of harniODy and nelody^ mhI of mil eharan of 
moBie ; yet It wouM ieein» that these require a higher fho- 
vltjf irhieh wo oall a OMimal ear. This teems to bo li 
veiydiflbreot degreesf in those who hoTo the bare fheal^ 
of hearing equally perfect ; and therefore ought not to hi 
olassed wilh the external senses, but in a higher order. 



SECTION IL 
OF NATURAL LANGUAGE. 

Ons of the noblest purposes of sound nndonhtedl|j hi 
language ; without whieh manlLind would banUj bo sUs 
to attain ai^ degree of improTeneut above the brnlWi 
Iji^gnage is oonimooly eonsidered as purely an invfiulioa 
of men, who by nature are no less nute than the bruto% 
but baring a soperior degree of iovenlion and fo a so iii 
hare been able to eontrire artifieial signs of their thoughts 
and purposesf and to establish them by eoosuion oo ns eu t 
But the origin of language desenres to be more eareft4j 
faquired into, not oniiy as this inquiry nuiy be of in y ost* 
SMoe for the improTenieDt of language, but as it is relsHsd 
io the present sukjeet, and tends to lay open some of ihi 
irst prineiples of human nature. I shall thorofbro 
iOBie thoiights upon this subjeet. 

By langnagOf I understand all those signs whieh 
kind use in order to eommonieate to others their th 
and intentions, their purposes and desires. And 
signs m^y be eoneeived to be of two kinds : flrst, suoh ns 
hoTo no meaning, but what is aAxed to them by oompu it 
or agreement among those who use them ; these are 
tifioini signs : seeondly, soeh as, previous to all 
or agrooment, bare a meaaiag whieh every man 
stands by the fciaevlos of his natnri# I^giig» oo 



r arlinrm) BignB, may be o«lIod artifieitAf 
n Tar as ll eonsists ol' natural si^n>. I call it natural. 

Ilavia^ |irenii»E(l lliese iIclinilioDS. I ibink it i» ilrmoR* 
■Iraltlc ihnl if mankind liud not a natural Ungimgn. (lif^ 
oouli) never have invenled an anifieuil cine hy iheir rea> 
■on and ingt^nuily. Far all artificial language Bupposei 
some compact or agreement to affix a certain meaning l« 
eerlain signs ; ihcrefure iben; mutt be compacts or agree* 
mcnts before the use of arfineial signs ; but there can tw 
DO oompael or agreement without stgna, nor uilboul lan- 
guage; and (bereforo there muM be a nalural ianf^nag* 
before any arlilicial language can Iio invented : whiob Ti 
lo be demonslrnled. 

Had laugUDge in general been a human invention. i 
much a3 writing or priming, ne should find ubolc naliont 
•8 mute as the brules. Indeed the brutes have some nat* 
Hi-al signs by wbieb tbey express their own thoughlsi afr 
feuliuns and desires, and understand those of others. A 
chick, as soon as Itatched, understands IbcdifTrrenl souadf .) 
whereby its dam calls it lo food, or gives (lie aiarni of i 
danger. A dog or a horse undertlands, by nature, wIikb 
the human voice caresses, and when it Ibrealcns him. Bui 
brutes, as far as we know, have no notion of contracts or 
covenants, or of moral obligation to perform Ibroi. If < 
nalure bad given lliem these notions, she would probubTy 
bave given them natural signs to cKpress them. An4 ' 
where nature liaa denied these notions, it is as impossibly 
to acquire them by art, as it is for a blind man to aequir^ 
the notion of colours. Some brutes arc sensible ofboaf 
our or disgrace; tbcy have resentment and gratimdoj 
but none of them, as far as we know, can make a prom- 
ise, or pligfal Iheir failb. having no such notions from lliei^ 
oonilitution. And if mankind had not these notions b]f 
nalure. ami natural signs to express lliem by. with ittt 
their wi( and ingenuity they could never have ioveote^ 
language. 

Tbe elements of Ibis natural Innguage of mankind, of 
the signs that are ualurallf exproaaive of our thoit||U%. 
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■NOT* I ihltk. be ndueed to Ihete three kind* | aiodah^ 
tioni or the voire, get! ores, eod feetum. Bj meaiiB ttf 
tbeie. two Bavafift nho hiive no eoromoii iirliAeNJ km* 
gMif^« ean eonvrme lo^llirn emn eomitiifnifatr Ihrir 
tiiou|[;hiii in Rome tolerable manner ; ean ntk and rernae» 
nflrm and denj. threaten and tupplicate ; ean t raffle. «■• 
ter into oovenanti, and piif^ht their faith. This niif^hl be 
eonOrmed bv bittorieal faett of ondoubted eredil, if it 
Here neee^tary. 

Manldnd havinf^ thus a eommon lanfi^afce by natarat 
lhoiif(h a teanty one* adapted only to the neeeBsitiet of 
Miture. there it no f^^reat infirennity required in improT* 
inf; it by the addition of ariificial wif^ii* to supply ihediB- 
ieieney of the natural. Thene artificial signs must moltL 
ply with the arts of lifr,and the impr«>Tements of knowl- 
edge. The articulations of the voire, seem to lie. of al 
•Igns. the most proper for artifieial language; anrf as 
■lankind have universally used them for that porpo«e. we 
■my reasonably Jndpie that nature intended them fbrlt. 
But nature probably does not intend that we shouM h^j 
nslde the use of the natural si^ns; it is enough that we 
•apply their defeets by artifieinl ones. A man that rides 
always in a chariot, by degrees loses the one of hifi leg»| 
and one who uses artificial signs only, loses both the 
knowledge and use of the natural. Dunib fieople irtala 
■ineb more of the natural language than others, beeaase 
Beeetsity obliges them to use it. And for the same rev 
aon* savages have much more of it than civilized natiom* 
It Is by natural signs chiefly that we give furee and en- 
ergy to language : and the lest lun^age l*as of them. II 
is the less expressive and persiiHsivr. Tlius. writing h 
less ex|*ri*ssive than reading, and reading less exr>resiiive 
than speaking without limik : speaking witliotif the prop- 
er and natural modulations, foi-ce. and variations of ibe 
Toiee. is a frigid antl dead lanp;iia|sce. conifiarcfl with that 
^bicb is attendeil nith iheni : it u still more expre<i«ive 
when we add the langimg«* of fhe e\es and fcninre*! ; and 
k then eoly in its perfcoi and natural stale, and attended 
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'With its proper energyj when to all these we superadd the 
foree of actioo. 

Where speeeh is natural, it will be an exercise, not of 
the voice and lungs only, but of all the muscles of the 
body; like that of dumb people and savages, whose lan- 
guage, as it has more of nature, is more expressive, and 
is more easily learned. 

Is it not pity that the refinements of a civilized life, in- 
stead of supplying the defects of natural language, should 
root it out, and plant in its stead dull and lifeless articu- 
lations of unmeaning sounds, or the scrawling of insignifi- 
cant characters ? The perfection of language is common- 
ly thought to be, to express human thoughts and senti- 
ments distinctly by these dull signs ; but if this is the 
perfection of artificial language, it is surely the eomip- 
tion of the natural. 

Artificial signs signify, but they do not express ; they 
speak to the understanding, as algebraical eharaetera 
may do, but the passion, the afiections, and the will, hear 
them not : these continue dormant and inactive, till we 
speak to them in the language of nature, to which they 
are all attention and obedience. 

It were easy to shew that the fine arts of the nuisieianf 
the painter, the actor, and the orator, are natural so far 
as they are expressive ; although the knowledge of them 
requires in us a delicate taste, a nice judgment, and muoh 
study and practice ; yet they are nothing else but the lan- 
guage of nature, which we brought into the world with 
us, but have unlearned by disuse, and so find the greatest 
difiieulty in recovering it. 

Abolish the use of articulate sounds and writing among 
mankind for a century, and every man would be a painter^ 
an actor, and an orator. We mean not to affirm that 
such an expedient is practicable ; or, if it were, that the 
advantage would counterbalance the loss ; but that, as 
men are led by nature and necessity to converse together, 
they will use every mean in their power to make them- 
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selves nodenCoed ; and where they cannot do this by 
artifieial sigoiy they will do itf as far as possible, by nat. 
ural ones : and be that onderstaods perTeetly the nfe of 
natural signs, nnst be tlie liest judge in all the expressive 
arts. 



CHAP. V. 

OP TOUCH. 

SECTION I. 
OF HEAT AMI COLD. 

Tii£ senses which we have hitherto consideredf are 
very simple and uniform, each of them exhibiting oolfy 
one liind of scnsationi and thereby indicating only 
quality of bodies. By the ear we perceive sounds, 
nothing else ; by the palate, tastes ; and by the nose, 
odours. These qualities are all likewise of one ordeTt 
being all secondary qualities : whereas by touch we per- 
ceive not one quality only, but many, and those of veiy 
different liinds. The chief of them are heat and eold^ 
hardness and softness, roughness and smoothness, flguret 
solidity, motion, and extension. \Fe sliall consider these 
in order. 

As to heat and cold, it will easily be allowed that thcj 
are secondary qualities, of the same order with smdL 
taste, and sound. And, therefore, what hath been alreadjy 
said of smell, is easily applicable to tliem ; that is, thai 
the words heat and cold have each of them two slgnilea- 
tions ; they sometimes signify certain sensations of the 
mind, which can have no existence when they are not 
felt, nor can exist any where but in a mind or sentient 
being ; but more frequently they signify a quality in bod- 
ies, which, by the laws of nature, occasions the sensatiotts 
of heat and cold in us : a quality which, though eoaneet* 
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ed by fiuslom so closely vi'ilU tlic sctiaatiofii tlint we u 
aol without diflicully scpanite ilicm ; jet linlh not the 
tcut resemblance lo it, and may continue to exist wbetj 
Uiere is do iwnsaiion at all. 

Thu sensations of heat and cold arc perfecUy knowoj J 
iur Uicy neither are, nor can he. an; thing else than wliat J 
we feci them to he ; but the ijualities in hodies wliich we j 
call heat and cold, arc unknown. Thrj are only conceir- 
vd b^ us, ai unknown causes or occasions of ibc sensa- 
tions to whicli wc give the same names. Rut though 
common sense says nothing of ihe nature of these (]nali- 
f ies, it plainly dictates the existence of them ; and to deny 
that there can he heat and cold when they are not fell, is 
ao absurdity loo gross tu merit confutation. Fur what 
coald bo more ahsurd, than to say, that the ihcrmome 
cannot rise or full, unless some jicrson he present, or tl 
the coast of Guinea would he as cold as >i'ova Zenibia, i 
it had 00 inhuhilanls. 

It is the business of philosopLers to investigate, b^ j 
proi>or experiments and induction, what beat and eold ar» J 
in bodies. And whether Ibey ninkc heat a parliciilar «!• 
cmcnt diff'uscd through nature, and accumulated in Ih* ] 
beatcd body, or whether ibcy make itacertaia vihr.ili« 
•f tbo parts of the heated body ; whether tlicy dctcrinioo^ 
(hat beat nnd culd are contrary qualities, as the sensa* , 
tions undoubtedly arc contrary, or that licut only is a 
quality, and eold its privation ; these questions arc within 
the province of philosophy ; fur coiuioon sense says nutliL- 
ing on tbc one side or the other. 

But whalevei- he the nature of that quality in boiliet 
wliicb me call heat, we eerlninly know this, that it can* 
not in ibe least resemble the sensation of heat. It is r^ 
less absurd to suppose a likeness liclween the aensatioa i 
and Ilic qnality, than it would be lo suppose, that the 1 
pain of Ibe gout resembles a square or a triangle. The 
simplest man that hatb eomuion sense, does not imagine 
the sensation of beat, or any thing that resembles that 
n the fire, lie only imagiues, that there 
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is Bometbing in the fire, vhiob makes bim and ether sea* 
Uent beings Teel beat. Yet as the name of heaU in coai«> 
mon language, more frequently and more properly aigni* 
fies this unlinown something in the fire, than the sensa-. 
tion oeeasioned by it, he justly laughs at the philosopher* 
who denies that there is any heat in the firoi and thinks 
that he speaks contrary to common sense. 



SECTION U. 
OP HARDNESS A2VD SOFTNESS. 

Let us next consider hardness and softness ; by whids 
words we always understand real properties or qualitiewifr 
of bodies of which we have a distinct conception. 

When the parts of a body adhere so firmly that it ea»- 
not easily be made to change its figure, we call it hard / 
when its parts are easily displaced, we call it safl. This 
is the notion which all mankind have of hardness and 
softness : they are neither sensations, nor like any sensa* 
tion ; they were real qualities before they were perceifod 
by touch, and continue to be so i^hen they are not pereeif* 
ed : for if any man will alBrm, that diamonds were not 
hard till they were handled, nho would reason with bin? 

There is no doubt a sensation by which we pereeiTCS 
body to be bard or soft. This sensation of hardness mMj 
easily be had, by pressing one*s hand against the tabk, 
and attending to the feeling that ensues, setting aside, ai 
much as possible, all thought of the table and its qaali- 
ties, or of any external thing. But it is one thing to ban 
the sensation, and another to attend to it, and make it a 
distinct object of reflection. The first is very easy; the 
last, in most eases, extremely difficult. 

We are so accustomed to use the sensation as a rigBt 
and to pass immediately to the hardness signified, that, 
as far as appears, it was nerer made an ol^eet of thought, 
either by the Tulgar or bj philosophers ; nor has it a muBi 



lIliBy Uncage. There is no sonsatiun more distinct, 
or more Trefjuent ; yd it i» never utlcDfleil lo, Ijtil pB^sei 
llirouK)) llie mind tnslanlaneaual^, and serves only to 
introduce 'Imt ijiinltl}' in bodies, vliielit by a l»w nfuur 
constitution, it snggeals. 

There ure inilccd some eases wlierein it h no <1i(Gcult 
matter lo attend lo the sensution oceasioned b^' tlie hanl- 
neiB oFh liody; for inilRncc. when it is so violent as to 
occasion mnsiderablo imin : then nature culls uiioii us lo 
attend to it. nnd then vc uclinowledgo that it is n mere 
sensation, and ean only be a sentient being. Ifa man 
runs his head vtith violence against a pillar. 1 appeal to 
him, whether the pain lie TeeU resembles the hardness or 
tlie stono ; or if be can conceive any thing like whnt he 
feels to be in an inanimale piece of matter. 

The attention of (he mind Is here entirely turned to- 
ward the painful feeling; and. lo speak in the flommou 
langu.igc nf mankind, be feels nothing in the stone, but 
feels a violent pnin in his bend. It is (|uito otherwise 
when bo leans his head gently ogainst the pillar; for then 
be will toll you that be feels nothing in his head, but feels 
banlncss in the slone. Ilath hv not a sensation in this 
case as well as in the other? Uudoubtcdly he Imlh : but 
it is a sensation which nature intended only as a sign of 
something in tbe stone; and, aecordingly, be inslantly 
lises bis attention upon the thing signitled ; and cannot, 
without great dillieully, attend so much lo the sensation, 
ai to be persuaded that there is any sueh thing distinct 
trom the hardnebs it signilies. 

But however iliffieuK it may be to attend lo tbii fugi- 
tive sensation, to stop its rapid progress, and to disjoin it 
fVom the external «|uality of hanlness, in whose shadow 
it is apt immediately to hide ilself; Ibis is what a phi* 
loBopher by |minB and pitietice must attain, otherwise it 
will be iinpossihle fur him to reason Justly upon this sub- 
ject, or even lo understand what is hct^: advanced. For 
the last appeal, in subjects of this nature, must be to what 
Meifes in his own mind. 
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It is indeed ttnuige, that a sensation wbieh we hare 
everj time we feel a body hardt and whieb eonsequentljr, 
we ean command as ofteny and eontinue as long as we 
pleascf a sensation as distinet and determinate as any otlierj 
sbould yet be so much unlinowny as never to have been 
made an olgect of Ibooght and reflection, not to have liecn 
Imnoured with a name in any language ; that phiiosi^herSf 
as well as the vulgar, should have entirely overioolced il» 
or confounded it with that quality of bodies which we call 
1mr4fU8$f to which it hath not the least similitude. May 
we not hence conclude, that the knowledge of tlie human 
fiMulties is but in its infancy 7 That we have not yet learn- 
ed to attend to those operations of the mind, of which we 
are conscious every hour of our lives ? that there are 
habits of inattention acquired very early, which are as 
hard to be overeome as other habits ? For I think it is 
probable, that the novelty of this sensation will procure 
tome attention to it in children at first ; but being in no- 
wioe interesting in itself, as soon as it becomes familiar, 
il ii overlooked, and the attention turned solely to that 
which it signifies. Thus, when one is learning a lan- 
goage, he attends to the sounds ; but wlien he is master 
of It, he attends only to the sense of what he would ex- 
press. If this is the case, we must become as little chil- 
dren again, if we will be philosophers : we must overcome 
thb habit of inattention which has been gathering strength 
ever since we b^;an to think ; a habit, the usefulness of 
which, in common life, atones for the difltculty it creates 
to the philosopher, in discovering the first principles of 
the human mind. 

The irm eohesion of the parts of a body, is no more 
like that sensation by which I perceive it to be hard, than 
the vibration of a sonorous body is like the sound I hear : 
■or ean I possibly perceive, by my reason, any oonaectioo 
between the one and the other. "So man ean give a rea- 
son, why the vibration of a body might not have given 
the sensation of smelling, and the effluvia of bodies af- 
fected onr bearing, if It hnd so pleased our Maker. In 
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fftftnaR*) M nxa can gire a reasoDt why tlic senss- 
(ioni of Hiiiell, or (usle, op §oun<l, might not have indkat- 
etl hardness, as wi;ll as Ihul sensationi which, h; our coa- 
Btitutian, does indicuto it. ladnd no man can concoivc 
aoy Bensalion to rcscinhle aoy known quality of hudiei. 
Nor van any man shew, hy any good argument, that all 
our seoBalioRs might not liavu been a> they are, though 
no body, nor ijnalily of body, had ever existed. 

Here, tlien, is a phenomenon of human nature, nhieh 
oome9 to be rcsolveil. Hardness oF bodiei is a thing that 
we conceive as distinctly, and h«Ue*e as firmly> as any 
thing in nature. We have no way of coming at this con- 
ception aud belief, hul by means of a certain sensation of 
touch, to which hardness hath not the least similitude ; 
Dor can we, hy any rules of reasoning, inferthe one from 
the other. The ijuegtion is, how we come by this cob- 
oeption and hclieff 

First, IIS to the oonoeption : bhall wo call it an idea of 
sensation, or of relloction 1 The last will not he affirmed ; 
and as little can (he first, unless we will call that an idea 
of sensation, which hath no resemblance to any aensatioo. 
So that the origin of this idea of hardness, one of the 
most common and most distiuct we have, is not to he 
found in all our systems of the mind : not even in (hoM 
which have so oopiously endcavourcti to deduce all our 
notions from sensations and reOeotion. 

But, secondly, supposing wo hnve got the cooeeption of 
hardness, how eome we by I he belief of it? Is it self-evi- 
dent, ft-om comparing the ideas, that such a sensation 
could not Ih-, felt, unless such a r]uulity of bodies existed i 
No. Can it be proved hy probable or certain arguments ? 
No, it cannot. Have wc got this belief, then, by (radi. 
tioB* by education, or by experience i No, it is not got in 
any of Ihcao ways. Shall we then throw oR* this belief, 
as having no foundation in reason? Alas I it is not in our 
power ; it Iriumpha over reason, and laughs at all tUe ar- 
guments of a philosopher. Ktcd the author of llieTrea- 

D of Uuman Nature, though bo saw no reason for Ibb 

" f but many against it, could hardly ct»nquer it in LU 
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speeulatiye and solitary momeiits ; at other timet he fiurljr 
yielded to itt and eonftsses that he found himself imder a 
necessity to do so« 

'What shall we say then of this ooneeptionf and this be« 
lieff Dvhioh are so anaeeountahle and untractable ? I see 
nothing left but to oondudev that by an original principle 
of our oonstitution» a certain sensation of touch both sug- 
gests to the mind the conception of hardness^ and creates 
the belief of it : or^ in oth^r words, that (his sensation is 
a natural sign of hardness. And this I shall endearour 
more fully to explain. 



SECTION III. 
07 KATUKAL SIGNS. 

As in artificial signs there is often neither similitude 
between the sign and the thing signified* nor any connec- 
tion that arises necessarily from the nature of the things j 
so it is also in natural signs. The word gold has no simil- 
itude to the substance signified by it ; nor is it in its own 
nature more fit to signify this than any other substance : 
yet* by habit and custom it suggests (his and no other. In 
like manner, a sensation of touch suggests hardnesst al- 
though it hath neither similitude to hardness, nor, as far 
as we can perceive, any necessary connection wi(h it. The 
diflferenee betwixt these two signs lies only in this, that, 
in the first, the suggestion is the efiect of habit and cus- 
tom ; in the second, it is not the efiect of habit, but of the 
original constitution of our minds. 

It appears evident from what hath been said on the 
subject of language, that there arc natural signs, as well 
as artificial ; and particularly, that (he though(s, par- 
poses, and dispositions of the mind have their na(ural 
signs in the features of (he face, (he modula(ion of the 
ToicCf and (he mo(ion and a((](ude of the body : (hat wi(h- 
out a natural knowledge of the connection between thete 
•ignsy and the things signified by them^ langnage oottU 
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never ba?e been iofenied and establisbed among neo : 
and» that the'fine arts are all founded upon this oonnee- 
tiony whieb we may call the natural language ofmankinA. 
It if now proper to obserrot tbat tbere are diflerent orders 
of natural signs« and to point out the different classes into 
wbieb tbey may be distinguisbed* tbat we may more dis- 
tinctly conceive the relation between our sensations and 
ibe tbings tbey suggestf and what we mean by calling 
sensations signs of external things. 

The first elass of natural signs comprehends those 
whose connection with the thing signified is established 
by nature* but discovered only by experience. The whole 
of genuine philosophy consists in discovering such eon- 
nectioos, and reducing them to general rules. The great 
lord Verulam had a perfect comprehension of this* when 
he ealled it an interpretation cf nature. No man ever 
more distinetly understood, or happily expressed, the na» 
ture and foundation of the philosophic art. What is aU 
we know of mechanics, astronomy, and optics, but eon* 
nections established by nature, and discovered 1^ expo* 
rienee or observation, and consequences dedueed froM 
them 7 All the knowledge we have in agrieidture, gar- 
dening, ehymistryt and medicinCf is built upon the samo 
foundation. And if ever our philos«»phy eoneernng the 
human mind is carried so fiir a^ to deserve the name of 
science, which ought never to be despaired of, it must be 
by observing facts, reducing them to general rules, and 
drawing just conclusions from them. What we oomsMBly 
eaU natural can^eSf might, with more propriety, bo ealled 
aatnral rigns, and what we call effects f the filing sigmi^ 
jM.* The causes have no proper elBeicney or eansaliiyt 

* Tkm letned vriter vat no advooite for the doetrioe, tliat a emute it 
merely something antecedeni ; and an effect merely tometbbg cmuegueni. 
That caoaeapOHCta an inherent power of prodoeing efteett we cannot know ; 
for wo have, at preaeot, no &eiiltj of pereetving iht naimre ofejtdenejff 
hot of thia wo are aatared, that every effeet requirca for its eaiiteoee, ita 
own proper nanae. A meehanical eanae will produce only a mechanieal 
cfeet, and a monl eaoae if reqnit ite to prodaee a oMral effect. There is 
Mt only • eoiJHMlitB hetwoen cauet and cftots, hot somethiof in eaeh 
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as fkr «s we know ; and all we can oertainly aflrnny i^ 
that nature hath established a eonstant eonjonetion be- 
tween them and the things ealied their efieeti ; and bath 
given to mankind a disposition to obserre those eonnea* 
tions, to confide in their eontinuancCf and to make aae 
of them for the improvement of onr knowledgCf aad ia- 
erease of our power. 

A second class is that wherein the connection betweea 
the sign and the thing signified is not only established bj 
aatHrcy but discovered to us by a natnral principlCf with- 
out reasoning or experience. Of this kind are the nataral 
signs of human thoughtSf purposes, and desirest which 
have been already mentioned as the natural laagnage of 
mankind. An inftint may be put into a fright by aa aagtj 
eountenanccy and soothed again by smiles and blandish- 
ments. A child that has a good musical ear may be pat 
to sleep or to dance» may be made merry or sorrowful, bj 
the modulations of musical sounds. Tlie principles of al 
the line arts, and of what we call a fine taslef may be iw^ 
solved into connections of this kind. A fine taste may he 
improved by reasoning and experience ; but if the first 
principles of it were not plantpd in our minds by nature, 
it could never be acquired. Nay, we have already made 
it appear, that a great part of this knowledge which we 
have by nature, is lost by the disuse of natural signs, aad 
the substitution of artificial in their place. 

A third class of natural signs comprehends those whiehy 
though we never before had any notion or eoneeptioa sf 
the thiags signified, do suggest it, or conjure it up, at II 
were, by a natural kind of magic, and at once give at a 
ooneeption, and create a belief of it. I shewed formerty^ 
that our sensations suggest to us a sentient being or mfaid 
to which they belong : a being which hath a pennaaeBt 
existence, although the sensations are transient and sf 
short duration : a being which is still the same, while its 

CAOM vhieh it dettgnH by its Maker, to produce iu ovn proper eflc«t. 
Thus, there it tomething in heat, which it ealcalated to make water emf* 
.orate, rather than become ice t but that the Creator eould not hav* OMit 
heat prodaee the effect which we caU freexios* who will pretend to aajr i 
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sensmtidns and other operations are varied ten thousand 
ways : a bring whieh hath the same relation to all that 
iniaite variety of thoughts, purposes, actions, afieotionSf 
enjoyments, and sufferings, whieh \re are eonscious of, or 
ean remember. The eonception of a mind is neither an 
idea of sensation nor of reflection ; for it is neither like 
any of our sensations, nor like any thing we are conscious 
of. The first conception of it, as well as the belief of it, 
and of the common relation it bears (o all that we are 
conscious of, or remember, is suggested to every thinking 
being, we do not know how* 

The notion of hardness in bodies, as well as the belief 
of it, are got in a similar manner ; being by an original 
principle of our nature, annexed to that sensation which 
we have when we feel a hard body. And so naturally 
and necessarily does the sensation convey the notion and 
belief of hardness, that hitherto they have been confound* 
ed by the most acute inquirers into the priuciples of hu- 
man nature, although they appear, upon accurate reflec- 
tion, not only to be different things, but as unlike as pain 
is to the point of a sword. 

It may be observed, that as the first class of natural 
signs I have mentioned, is the foundation of true philos- 
ophy, and the second, the foundation of the fine arts, or 
of taste ; so the last is the foundation of common sense ; 
a part of human nature which hath never been explained. 

I take it for granted, tiiat the notion of hardness, and 
the belief of it, is first got by means of that particular sen- 
sation, which, as far back as we can remember, does invari- 
aUy suggest it; and that if we had never had such a fcelingt 
we should never have had any notion of hardness. I think 
it is evident, that we cannot, by reasoning from our sen- 
sations, collect the existence of bodies at all, far less any 
of their qualities. This hath been proved by unanswer^ 
able arguments by the bishop of Cloyne, and by the au- 
thor of the Treatise of Human Nature. It appears as 
evident> that this connection between our sensations and 
the eoneeption and belief of external existences^ eannot 
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be produoed by hmbity experieaee* ednmtkMi, w wmfprin^ 
dple erhoman nature that halb been admitted bjphil 
ophen. At the same tiiiie, it is a ftett that tneb 
tiens are in?ariably eonooeted with tbe eoneepti 
belief of external exiHtences. Heneef bj all rules of JmI 
natoning, we must eonelude, that this eoaneetion it tbo 
offi^t of our eonstitotionf and ouglit to be considered as an 
original principle of homan naturcy till we find some 
general prineiple into wbieb it maj be resolred. 



SECTION IV. 
OF HAKBlfBSSi AlfD OTHBB PBIHAET qrALITIBi. 

FmiTKBB I observe, that hardness is a quality, of wbieb 
we have as clear aad distinct a conception as of anjtbi^g 
whatsoever. The cohesion of the parts of a body with 
more or less forecy is perfectly understood, though its 
cause is not : we know what it is« as well as how it aflbols 
the tooch. It is therefore a quality of a quite diflbivwt 
order from those secondary qualities we liave already 
taken notice of» whereof we know no more naturaUyt thm 
that they are adapted \o raise eertain sensations in Wi. 
If hardness were a quality of the same kind, it wonid bt 
a proper inquiry for philosophers, what hardness in bodice 
Is ? and we should have had various hypotheses about iff 
as well as about colour and heat. But it is evkicat thit 
any such hypothesis would be ridiculous. If any bbbii 
sbouM say, that hardness in bodies is a certain vibratimi 
of their ports, or that it is certain effluvia emitted by them 
which afifect our touch in the manner we feel : such 1^ 
pothesis would shock common sense ; because we all knowp 
that if the parts of a body adhere strongly, it is hard, al- 
tbough it should neither emit effluvia, nor vibrate. Tel 
at tlic same time* no man can say, but that efflnviaf or 
tlM vibration of the parts of a body, might have 
#w toMby in tiM sanso manner that liardness bow 



if it iHid io pkated the Aathor of oor nature : and if 
either of these hypotheses is applied to explain a second- 
ary qualitjf sueh as smelU or taste^ or sound, or eoloar» 
•r heatf there appears no manifest absurdity in the sup* 
position. 

The distinotion betwixt priniai7 and seoondary quali- 
ties hath had several revolutions. Demoeritus and £pi« 
curus, and their followers maintained it. Aristotle and 
the Peripateties abolished it. Des Cartes, Makbranehe, 
and Loeke, revived it, and were thought to have put it in 
a very olear light. But bishop Berkeley again discarded 
this distinction, by such proofs as must be convincing to 
those that hold the received doctrine of ideas. Tet, after 
all, there appears to be a real foundation for it in the 
principles of onr nature. 

What hath been said of hardness, is so easily applicable, 
not only to its opposite, softness, but likewise to rough* 
BOSS and smoothness, to figure and motion, that we may 
be excused from making the application, whieh wonM 
only be a repetition of what hath been said. All those, 
by means of certain corresponding sensations of touch, are 
presented to the mind as real external qualities ; the eo»» 
ception and the belief of them are invariably connected 
with the corresponding sensations, by an original prinei- 
pie of human nature. Their sensations have no name in 
any language ; they have not only been overlooked by the 
vulgar, but by philosophers ; or if they have been at all 
taken notice of, they have been confounded with the ex- 
ternal qualities which they surest. 



SECTION V. 
OT EXTENSION. 



It ia ftvther to be observed, that hardness and soft- 
ness, re«|^hBess and smoothness, figure and motion, do 
all sappose eoLteasioA and eannot be eoneeived without H; 
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yet I Uiiok it mait, oa the other handf be allowedy thai 
if we had never felt aa^ thiog bard or toft, rough or 
smooth* figured or moved* we should never have bad a 
eoneeption of extension : so that as there is good ground 
to bolievet that the notion of extension could not be prior 
to that of other primarjr qualities ; so it is eertain that k 
eoaM not be posterior to the notion of any of ibem, being 
Moessarily implied in them alL 

ExtensioUf therefore* seems to be a quality suggested 
to us, by the very same sensations which suggest the 
other qualities above mentioned. "When I grasp a ball 
in my hand* I perceive it at once hard, figured and ex* 
tended. The feeling is very simple* and hath not the 
least resemblanee to any quality of body. Yet it suggests 
to us three primary qualities perfectly distinct from one 
aaotbert as well as from the sensation which indicates 
them. When I move my hand along the table* the feel* 
ing is so simple* that I find it difllcult to distinguish it 
into things of different natures ; yet it immediately sug^ 
gests hardness* smoothness* extension* and motion, things 
of Toiy diflforent natures* and all of them as distinctly 
understood as the feeling which suggests them. 

We are commonly told by philosophers* that we get 
the idea of extension by feeling along the extremities of 
a body* as if there was no manner of diiBculty in the mat* 
tor. I have sought* with great pains I confess* to And oat 
how this idea can be got by feeling* but 1 have sought in 
vain. Yet it is one of the clearest and most distinct no* 
tions we have ; nor is there any thing whatsoever* about 
which the human understanding can carry on so maay 
long and demonstrative trains of reasoning. 

The notion of extension is so familiar to us from in* 
' fkncy* and so constantly obtruded by every thing we sea 
and feel* that we are apt to ihink it obvious how it comes 
into the mind ; but o|ion a narrower examination we shall 
ind it utterly inexplicable. It is true we have feelings 
of tooehf which eyery moment present extension to tbo 
mind ; but how they eome to do so, is the qnestion ; te 
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those feelings do no more resemble extensionf than they 
resemble justice or courage : nor can the existence of ex- 
tended things be inferred from those feelings by any rules 
of reasoning : so that the feelings vre have by touehf can 
neither explain how we get the notioOf nor how we eomo 
by the belief of extended things. 

What hath imposed upon philosophftrs in this matterf 
Uf that the feelings of touchy which suggest primary qual- 
itieSf have no names, nor are they ever reflected upon. 
They pass through the mind instantaneously* and serve 
only to introduce the notion and belief of external things^ 
which by our constitution are connected with them. They 
are natural signs, and the mind immediately passes to the 
thing signified, without making the least reflection upon 
the sign, or observing that there was any such thing. 
Hence it hath always been taken for granted, that the 
ideas of extension, figure, and motion, are ideas of sensa- 
tion, which enter into the mind by the sense of touch, in 
the same manner as the sensations of sound and smell do 
by the ear and nose. The sensations of touch are so eon* 
■ected, by our constitution, with the notions of extensionf 
figure and motion, that philosophers have mistaken the 
one for the other, and never have been able to discern 
that they were not only distinct things, but altogether un- 
like. However, if we will reason distinctly upon this sub- 
ject, we ought to give names to those feelings of touch ; 
we must accustom ourselves to attend to them, and to re- 
iect upon them, that we may be able to disjoin them 
from, and to compare them with, the qualities signified 
•r su^ested by them. 

The habit of doing this is not to be attaincfl without 
pains and practice ; and till a man hath acquired this hab- 
it, it will bo impossible for him to think distinctly, or to 
jodge right, upon this subject. 

Let a man press his hand against the table : he feds H 
hard. But what is the meaning of this 7 the meaning 
indoubtedly is, that he hath a certain feeling of toueht 
from whieh he conoludes, without any reasonings or eofl»» 
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paring ideas, that there b something external realty ex- 
iiting, whose paru stiek so firmly together that the; eas- 
Bot be displaeed without eonsiderable foree« 

There is here a feeling and a conelusion drawn firoas 
Hf or some way suggested by it. In order to eompare 
these, we mast view them separately, and then eoasidcr 
by what tie they are eonneeted and wherein they reeem- 
ble one another* The hardness of the table is the eoa- 
elndon, the feeling is the medium by whieb we are led to 
that eonelosion. Let a man attend distinetly to this me- 
dium, and to the conelusion, and he will pereeive thens to 
be as unlike as any two things in nature. The one is a 
sensation of the mind, whieb can have no existence bat 
in a sentient being ; nor can it exist one moment longer 
than it is felt ; the other is in the table, and we eonelade 
without any difficulty, that it was in the table befbre it 
was felt, and continues after the feeling is over. The eae 
implies no lund of extension, nor parts, nor cohesion ; tlie 
other implies all these. Both indeed admit of degrees | 
and the feeling, beyond a certain degree, is a species of 
pain ; but adamantine hardness does not imply the least 
pain. 

And as the feeling hath no similitude to hardness, so 
neither can our reason perceive the least tie or ctNiaoo- 
tion between them ; nor will the logician ever be aUe to 
show a reason why we should conclude hardness fVom this 
fteling, rather than softness, or any other quality whal^ 
•oercr. But in reality all mankind are led by their oei^ 
stitution to conclude hardness from this feeling. 

The sensation of heat, and the sensation we iwre kf 
pressing a hard body, are equally feelings : nor can we 
by reasoning draw any conclusion from the one, but what 
May be drawn from the other : but, by our constitutie% 
we conclude from the first an obscure or occult qualityf 
of which we have only this relative conception, that k is 
iomelhing adapted to raise in us the sensation of beat} 
from the second, we conclude a quality of which wo liafe 
a dear and distbiet eoaeeptioD^ to wit, the hardaeea of 
the body. 
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SECTION VI. 
OF EXTENSION. 

To put this matter io another light, it may be proper 
to try, whether from sensation alone we can eollcet any 
notion of extension, figure, motion, and space. I take it 
for granted, that a blind man hath the same notions of 
extension, figure, and motion^ as a man that sees ; that 
Dr. Saunderson had the same notion of a cone, a cyl- 
inder, and a sphere, and of the motions and distances of 
the heavenly bodies, as Sir Isaac Newton. 

As sight therefore U not necessary for our acquiring 
those notions, we shall leave it out altogether in our in- 
quiry into the first origin of them : and shall suppose a 
blind man, by some strange distemper, to have lost all 
the experience and habits and notions he bad got by 
touch ; nor to have the least conception of the existence, 
figure, dimensions, or extension, either of his own body, 
or of any other ; but to have all his knowledge of exter- 
nal things to acquire anew, by means of sensation, and 
the power of reason, which we suppose to remain en- 
tire. 

We shall, first, suppose his body fixed immoveably in 
one place, and that he can only have the feelings of touch» 
by the application of other bodies to it. Suppose him 
first to be pricked with a pin ; this will, no doubt, give a 
smart sensation : be feels pain ; but what can he inftr 
from it 7 Nothing surely with regard to the existence or 
figure of a pin. He can infer nothing from this speeiet 
of pain^ which he may not as well infer from the gout or 
sciatica. Common sense may lead him to think that this 
pain has a cause ; but whether this cause is body or spir- 
it, extended or unextended, figured or not figured, he 
cannot possibly, from any principles he is supposed to 
have, form the least oonjeoture. HiTiog had formerly nd 
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• • tk i •r boij or •r extenmi, tlie priek vf a pii eas 

Suppoae, scxt^ a body aol paisted, bat blaat. i« iqiplied 
ta hb badj whb a farae gradaallj iocrra«rd aaiii it 
braket kiai. What hat he gat by f his. but aaotbcr aes- 
aatiaa, ar traia of teataliaas* fraa wfairh be k able la 
aaaelade ai Iktle as fram the faiwer ? A achirraas taaMor 
iaaayiawardpart af the badr, fay prettngapaatbaadja- 
aeal partt, any pwt the saaM kiod of •eaouiaa as tha 
fretMire af aa exteraal body, without eoaTeyiag aay mm* 
tiae bat that af paia, whieh surely hath ao 
laexteatiaa. 

Bttppoie, thirdly, that the body applied f him U 
a favjger or a lesser part of his body. Cao this giro 
aay aatiaa af Its extension or diaieanioas ? To me it 
impassible that it should, unless he bad some preriaus aa- 
tiaa af the dimearioas and figure of his ova body, to 
Btrwt him as a measure. When my two haads toaeh tim 
axtremities of a body ; if I know them to be a foot 
dar» I easily eoileet that the body is a foot loag ; aad il 
kaaw them to be Are feet asunder, that it is five feet long : 
bat if I kaow not what the distanee of my hands is,I eaa- 
aot kaow the length of the objeet they gratp; and if I 
have ao prerious notion of hands at all, or of distaaee ha* 
tweea them* I eaa never get that notion by their bdag 
taaebed. 

Sappose again, that a body is drawn along his haads ar 
fl^e, while they are at rest. Can this give him any na- 
tion of spaee or motion. It no doubi gives a new frelii^; 
but bow it should eonvey a notion of space or motion, ta 
aoe who had none before, I eannot conceive. The blood 
moves along the arteries and veins, and this motion, whea 
violent, is felt: but I imagine no man, by tbis feelingt 
oould get the conception of space or motion, if he had il 
not before. Such a motion may give a certain suceessiim 
of feelings, as the colic may do ; but no feelings, nor a^y 
aombiaatioo of feelings, can ever resemble spaee or mo- 
tion. 
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Let us next suppose, that lie makes some instioeliye 
eflTort to move his head or his hand ; but that no motion 
follows^ either on aeeount of external resistance, or of 
palsy. Can tiiis effort convey the notion of space and 
motion to one wlio never had it before ? Surely it cannot. 

Last of all* let us suppose, that he moves a limb by 
instinct, vrithout having had any previous notion of space 
or motion. He has hei*e a new sensation* which accom- 
panies the flexure of joints, and the swelling of muscles. 
But how this sensation can convey info his mind the idea 
of space and motion, is still altogether mysterious and 
unintelligible. The motions of the heart and lungs are 
all performed by the contraction of muscles, yet give no 
conception of space or motion. An embryo in the womb 
has many such motions, and probably the feelings that 
accompany them, without any idea of space or motion. 

Upon the whole, it appears, that our philosophers have 
imposed upon themselves, and upon us, in pretending to 
deduce from sensation the first origin of our notions of 
external existences, of space, motion, and extension, and 
all the primary qualities of body, that is, the qualities 
whereof we have the most clear and distinct conception. 
These qualities do not at all tally with any system of the 
human (Acuities that hath been advanced. They have no 
resemblance to any sensation, or to any operation of oor 
minds ; and therefore they cannot be ideas either of sen- 
sation, or of reflection. The very conception of them is 
irreconcilable to the principles of all our philosophic sys- 
tems of the understanding. The belief of them is no 
less so. 



SECTION vn. 

OP THE EXISTENCE OF A MATEBIAL WOBLD. 

It is beyond our power to say, when or in what order 
we came by our notions of these qualities. When we 
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trace the operalionB of our minds as far baok as aMVory 
and reflection can carr> us, we find them already- in pos- 
session of our imagination and belief* and quite familiar 
to the mind : but how they eame first into its ac^uainl- 
ance« or what has giyen them so strong a hold of our be- 
lieft and what regard thej deservey are no doubt very im* 
portant questions in the philosophy of human nature. 

Shall we» wiih the bishop of Cloy ne, serre them witk 
a ^uo warranto, and have them tried at the bar of phi- 
losopl^9 upon the statute of the ideal system ? Iodeed» ia 
this trial they seem to have come ofi'very pitifully. Fot 
although they had very able counself learned in the laWf 
Ti%. Des Cartes, Malebi-aneliCy and Loekcy who said 
every thing they could for their clients ; the bishop of 
Cloyne» believing them to be aiders and abetters of hofp- 
sy and schism, prosecuted them with great vigour* fnl^ 
answer(*d all that had been pleaded in their defenect and 
silenced their ablest advocates^ who seem for half a cen- 
tury past to decline the argument, and to trust to the &- 
TOur of the jury rather than to the strength of their 
ipleadiiigs. 

Thus, the wisdom of philosophy is set in of^osition to 
the common sewte of mankind. The first pretends to do- 
iQoastrate a priorif that there can be no such thing at a 
ipaaterial world ; that suui moon* stars» and earth* vege- 
table and animal bodies, are, and can be nothing else bat 
•ensations in the mind, or images of those sensations in 
the memory and imagination ; that, like pain and joiy» 
they can have no existence when they are not thoi^ht ojL 
The last can conceive no otherwise of this opiniont tliM 
as a kind of metaphysical lunacy ; and concludes* that too 
much learning is apt to make men mad ; and that the 
man who seriously entertains this belief, though in other 
respects he may be a very good man, as a man may be 
who liclicvcs that he is made of glass ; yet surely he hath 
a soft place in his understanding* and hath been hurt bgr 
much tliinkiog. 
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Thk Qfi|wiilioa bctwist philosnph; and common sciue, ' 
Is n|it III liEirc a very tinhnppj iiiflucnvu upon iIil' |ilii|i)i> % 
oplit^r ||iuii>»-ir. He sees liuinuti nnlurv in an uild, iin- ^ 
amialile. unil niurlir;> ing li{i;bt. He cunsiilurg liiiust'ir. iui4 " 
Oic i«st or liiti »pcL'ic!i, at hum unilrt- a nccirisil; of btvr * 
lieving ten thoufaml abaunliiies and contradict iuns. aud 
eniiowcd witii !iui>li a pi((anoe of reason, aa isjust suffi* * 
cient to make this utiliapp}-disc4)very: and litis is all lU« 
fruit of liis prcroiind spceulittioDS. Such nulions of ku- 1 
man nature lend to slacken everji nerve ul* lUv soul, to 1 
put every nobk* purpose and sentiment not orcounlcnano«« ^ 
and spread a melancholy gloom over the whole faoe «f 1 
things. 9 

If this is wisdom, let me be deluded with the vulgar. | I 
And something williin me thai recoils aguinsi it, and in* j 
spires more n^vcrrnt «eniimenls ol'ihe human kind, an4 1 
of the universal adiiiinialrulion. Common sense and re^ ' 
son have both one auilior; I hui almighty Author, in all ' 
whoM' other works wu cib:ii-rvu r (•unsisleney. unilormily* 
ftnd beauty, whirh charm and delight the undemtandiDg; 
there mu^t tberel'ore be Hoine order ami eoiisislenvy in ■ 
the human faculiics.as wellas in other parts oriilsuot'tk^ i 
manship. A man that thinks revfrcndy ofbis own kip4| ] 
and esteems true wisdom and pbilwsophy, will not be fond* i 
nay. will be very auspieiousi of such strange and paradox- 1 
ical npioions. If they are fiilne.tliey disgrace philosophy} 
and Iftbey are true, they degrade the liunian ipecies, and 
make us justly a^harnvd of our ri-»me. 

To wlial purpotie U it for pliilosopliy to deeiile against 
common sense in thi^ or any olhei- matter? I'be lieliefaf j 
a materiul world is older, and of more authority, thaa J 
any principles of philosophy. It deelines the tribunal if j 
reason, and laughs at all the artillery of the logieian. It j 
retains its sovereign authority in spite of all the edicts ot 4 
pbilosopby. and reatioa itself must stoop to its onlen. 
i£v«n those philosophers who liavr disowned Ibe author!- 
%S of our BoiioQs of an esiernal material world, confeii 
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that they find themtelTeB nndor a neoeirity of tabmiCtiog 
to their power. 

Meihiokty therefore, it were better to make a Yfrtoe of 
neeessity ; aad, sioee vre eannot get rid of the Tulgar no* 
tioD and belief of an external world* to reeoneile oar rea« 
•on to it as well as we ean : for if Reason should stooMMh 
and fret ever so much at this yoke» she cannot throw it 
off; if she will not be the servant of Common SensCf she 
must be her slave. 

In order^ therefore^ to reeoneile reason to eommoa 
sense in this matteri I beg leave to offer to the consider- 
ation of philosophers these two observations. Firstt that 
in all this debate about the existence of a material worMf 
it hath been taken for granted on both sides^ that this 
same material world, if any such there be, must be the ex« 
press image of our sensations : that we ean have no 
eeption of any material thing which is not like some 
tation in our minds ; and particularly^ that the sensatloM 
of touch are images of extension, hardness, figure ani 
Bsotion. Every argument brought against the existence «f 
a material world, either by the bishop of Cloyne or by the 
aothor of the Treatise of Human Nature, sopposeth this. 
If this is true, their arguments are conclusive and mmm^ 
swerable : but, on the other hand, if it is not true» tboit 
is no shadow of argument left. Have those philooopberii 
then, given any solid proof of this hypothesis, upon wMek 
the whole weight of so strange a system rests ? Mo, TlMgr 
have not so much as attempted to do it. But, 
ancient and modem philosophers have agreed in this 
km, they have taken it for granted. But let as, aa 
eomes philosophers, lay aside authority; we need 
•urely consult Aristotle or liocke, to know whether pafei 
be like the point of a sword. I have as clear a eoa* 
eeption of extension, hardness, and motion, as I bavo ef 
the point of a sword ; and, with some pains and 
tieOf I ean form as clear a notion of the other 
of toneh, as I have of pain. When I do so, and compaii 
thorn togetheri it appears to me dear as daylight, (hat 
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the former sre not of kin to the latter, nor resemble 
them in any one feature. Thej are as unlike, yea« as 
eertainly and manifestly unlike» as pain is to the point of 
a sword. It may true, that those sensations first intro- 
duced the material vrorld to our acquaintance ; it may bo 
true, that it seldom or never appears without their com- 
pany ; but, for all that, they are as unlike as the passion 
of an^r is to those features of the countenance which 
attend it. 

So that, in the sentence those philosophers have passed 
against the material world, there is an error personcB. 
Their proof touches not matter, or any of its qual- 
ities ; but strikes directly against an idol of their own 
imagination, a material world made of ideas and sensa- 
tions, which never had nor can have an existence. 

Secondly, The very existence of our conceptions of 
extension, figure, and motion, since they are neither ideas 
of sensation nor reflection, overturns the whole ideal sys- 
tem, by which the material world hath been tried and 
eondemned: so that there hath been likewise in this sen- 
tence an error juris. 

It is a very fine and a just observation of Locke, that 
as no human art can create a single particle of matter^ 
and the whole extent of our power over the material 
world, consists in compounding, combining, and disjoin- 
ing, the matter made to our hands ; so in the world of 
thought, the materials are all made by nature, and can 
only be variously combined and disjoined by us. So that it 
is impossible for reason or prejudice, true or false philoso- 
phy, to produce one simple notion or conception, which is 
not the work of nature, and the result of our constitu- 
tion. The conception of extension, motion, and the other 
attributes of matter, cannot be the efiect of error or prej- 
udice ; it must be the work of nature. And the power 
or faculty, by which we acquire those conceptions, must 
be something diSerent from any power of the human mind 
that hath been explained| since it is neither sensation nor 
reflection. 
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' This I would tberefbre humUy propose^ at all exp^rf- 
Mffitifm emebt by whieh the ideal system mast stand or 
flkll ; and it brings the mater to a short issue : extensiooi 
figure^ motion, may. any onct or all of them, be takeil for 
the subject of this experiment. Either they are ideas of 
sensation, or they are not. If any one of them ean be 
shown to be an idea of sensation, or to have the least va* 
SemManee to any sensation, I lay my hand upon my moathf 
and give up all pretence to reconcile reason to eommoa 
sense in this matter, and must suffer the ideal skeptkhm 
to triumph. But if, on the other hand, they are not ideas 
of sensation, nor like to any sensation, then the ideal sys- 
tem is a rope of sand, and all the laboured arguments of 
the skeptical philosophy, against a material world, 
against the existence of every thing but impressions 
ideas, proceed upon a false hypothesis. 

If our philosophy concerning the mind be so lame with 
regard to the origin of our notions of the clearest, most 
simple, and most familiar objects of thought and the pow- 
ers fVom which they are derived, can we expect that K 
should be more perfect in the account it gives of the orl* 
^n of our opinions and belief? We have seen already 
some instances of its imperfection in this respeet : and 
perhaps that same nature M^hieh hath given us the power 
to conceive things altogether unlike to any of our sensa- 
tions or to any operation of our minds, hath likewise 
provided for our belief of them, by some part of our eoa- 
stitution hitherto not explained. 

Bishop Berkeley hath proved, beyond the possiUBl!y 
of reply, that we cannot bv reasoning infer the existeaoi 
of matter from our sensations : and the author of tko 
Treatise of Human Nature hath proved no less elearlyt 
that we cannot by reasoning infer the existence of oar 
own or other minds from our sensations. But are wo to 
admit nothing but what can be proved by reasoning? tbea 
we must be skeptics indeed, and believe nothing atalL 
The author of the Treatise of Human Nature appc^urs to 
me to be but a half skeptic. He hath not followed Ui 



ffiiMiplea so far ma the; IcaO liim : but afier having. witL 

Bapuralltsled intrcpidily nnU Hucrrss> eumbated vulgar 
prcjadioca ; whea he had l>ul one bluw lo strike, his ouur- 
■ge tails him, he fairly lays down his arms, and jiehls 
bimseira uaptive to Itie most Gomtnoti of nil vulgar prrj- 
udives, I mean the belief of the emtcnee uf his own im- 
pressiuns and ideas. 

1 bi'g, therefore, (o have the honour of making an Ad- 
dition to the skeptical system, without which, I eonceEve 
il eaanol hang together. 1 affirm, tliat ihu heliof of (he 
Dxiatonce of impressions and ideas, is at little supported 
bj reason, as that of ihe existence of minds and bodies. 
No man ever did, or euuld offer anj' rrnson for this belief. 
Dea Cartes took il for granted, ihiit lie thought, and bad 
•ensalions and ideas : so have all his followers done. 
Even the heru of skepticism Iiatb jfielded this poinl, I 
crave leave to say. weakly and imprudently. I say so, 
because I am persuaded that there is no principle of bis 
philosophy that obliged him to make this concesxion. 
And what is there in impressions and ideas so formidable. 
that this all-conquering pliihisopby, afier triumphing over 
every oibor cxisieuee. should pay homage lo tbem ? Be- 
sides, the conees<iion is dangerous; fur belief is of sueh 
a nature, that if you leave any root, if nill spread; and 
you may more easily pull it up altogether, than aay, 
Ilithcrlo sbalt Ibou go. and no further: the existence of 
impressions and ideas I give up to thre ; but see thou 
pretend to nothing more. A thorough and consistent 
•keplic will never, therefore, yield Ibis point ; and while 
be holds it, you can never oblige him to yield any thing 
else. 

To such a skeptie I have nothing to say; but of the 
aemi-skeptics, I should beg leave to know, why tbey be- 
Keve the existence of their impressions and ideas. The 
true reason I take to be, because they cannot help it i and 
the same reason will lead them to believe many other 
til lags. 
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All reasoning must be from fimt prioeipleo ; and for 
first principles no other reason ean be given bal Ibitf 
that, by the eonstitution of our nature, we are aader a 
necessity of assenting to them. Such principles are parta 
of our constitution, no leu than the power of tbiakkg: 
reason ean neither make nor destroy Ihem; nor mm it 
do any thing without them : it is like a telesoopcy whiah 
may help a man to see farther, who hath eyes ; but wkii* 
out eyes, a telescope shews nothing at all. A mathensa 
lician cannot proye the truth of his axioms, nor mm ba 
prove any tiling, unless be takes them for granted. Wa 
cannot prove the existence of our minds, nor even of our 
thoughts and sensations. A historian, or a wilnesSf ean 
prove nothing, unless it is taken for granted that tbe 
memory and senses may be trusted. A natural philoso- 
pher can prove nothing, unless it is taken for granted that 
the course of nature is steady and uniTorm. 

How or when I got such first principles, upon which I 
build all my reasoning, I know not ; for I had them be- 
fore I ean remember : but I am sure they are parts of 
my constitution, and that I cannot throw them oK That 
our thoughts and sensations must have a subject, which 
we call ourself^ is not therefore an opinion got by reason* 
ing. but a natural principle. That our sensations of toaoh 
indicate something external, extended, figured, bard av 
soft, is not a deduction of reason, but a natural prinoipia. 
The belief of it. and the very conception of it, are equaUljr 
parts of our constitution. If we are deceived in il, wa 
are deceived by him that made us, and there is no remc«^« 
I do not mean to affirm, that the sensations of touah 
do from the very first suggest the same notions of bodlf 
and its qualities, which they do when we are grown up. 
Perhaps nature is frugal in this, as in her other opera- 
tions. The passion of love, with all its eonooniitaot sea* 
timents and desires, is naturally suggested by the pereap 
tion of beauty in the other sex. Yet the same |iereeptiaa 
does not suggest the tender passion till a certain period 
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A blow given lo an inranf, raises gv'iet and lam- 
cfilalian ; but viUnn he f;rtiws up, it as naturally klii-a ra?! 
icatment, atxl |irompl8 liitn lu rc»iataDOG. Perhaps %- 
cliild in the womb, ur t'ur some sbovl period o( its c&Jsl- 
cmc, i« merely a iientirnt being; the facullici, by which 
it iiercuives an external wurld, by whicib it rolleuls un its 
own thoughts, and uxiatenne, siiid rrlution to olher ibingt, 
ttsneli as its reasoning und moral I'ltcultiea, unfold lliem- 
selvca by dogreeii ; so that it U inspired wilh Ihe various 
principles of oommon sense as with the passions of love 
and resent men! , when it has oecasiuu for tbem. 
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UT TJIE STSTEMS OF PHILOSOPHERS CONCEBKINO THE 
SENSE»t. 

Ai.h the systems of philosophers about our senses and 
Iheir objects have split upon this i-ock, of not distinguish- 
ing properly seasalions wbieb can have do existence but 
vben tliey are felt, from Ihe things suggested by tbem. 
Aristotle, wilb as distinguishing a liead us ever applied 
lo philosophieal disfjuisiiions, confounds these two ; and 
makes every aen^ialiun to be Ihe form, without Ibe mat- 
ter, of the thing perceived by it: as the impression of a 
seal upon wax ixan ihe form of the seal, but nothing of 
the matter of it; so be eonceiv4?d our sensations lo be 
impressions upon the mind, whieli bear the image, like- 
ness, or form of ilie cxiernal thing perceived, without I 
matter of it. Colour,Baund, and smell, as well as estensioi^fl 
figure, and hai-dness, are, aceurding him. varioua forms of | 
matter: our aensutionti are the same forma imprinted oB 
the mind, and gtereeived in its own intelleot. It is evident 
from (bis ihul Aristotle made no distinction between pri- 
mary and Bcoondary qnaliiiea of bodies, although Ibai dis- 
tinction was made by Democritus, Epicurus, and others 
of tbs aoeients. 
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Des Cftrtet, MakbranelM* luid Loeke* refiTed tlie Jlt« 
tinctkm between primary and seoondary qualities* Bvt 
they made the aeeondary qualities mere 8entatieBt» aa4 
the primary ones resemUanees of eur sensations* Thej 
maintained that eolourt soand, and heat* are not any tlriag 
ia bodies^ but sensations of tlie mind : at the same ttmet 
they aelinowiedged some partieular texture or modMes* 
tion of the body, to be the eaose or ooeasion of those s ens a 
tions ; but to tliis modifieation they gave no name. Where* 
as by the yulgar, the names of eolour, heat, and soondy aie 
but rarely applied to the sensations, and most eomraonly 
to those unknown oauses^of them ; as hath been already 
explained. The eonstitution of our nature leads us rather 
to attend to the things signified by the sensation, than to 
the sensation itself, and to give a name to the former 
father than to the latter. Thus we see, that with rq[;ard 
to seeondary qualities, these philosophers thought with 
the Tulgar, and with eommon sense. Their paradoxes 
were only an abuse of words. For when they maintaia, 
as an important modem diseorery, that there is no heat 
in the Are, they mean no more than that the Are does not 
feel heat, whieh every one knew before. 

With regard to primary qualities, these philosophers 
erred more grossly : they indeed believed the existoMO 
of those qualities ; but they did not at all attend to the sea* 
sations that suggest them, whieh having no names, havo 
been as little considered as if they had no existenee. They 
were aware, that figure, extension, and hardness, ava 
pereeived by means of sensations of tooeh ; wheoee they 
rashly eoneluded, that these sensations must be inragea 
and resemblances of figure, extension, and hardness* 

The received hypothesis of ideas naturally led them to 
this eonclnsion ; and indeed cannot consist with any other | 
Ibr, according to that hypothesis, external things mast 
be perceived by means of images of them in the flsiad| 
and what can those images of external things in the 
be, but the sensations by which we perceive them ? 
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I however vas to dntw a cotiGlusion fron 
pOtlieHin ugliinst Caet. We iiecd not liave recourse lo aagt4 
livpotUesis tu know uliut our bcnttalions arc, or wtiar lli^ ^^ 
urv likr. By r |»ru|>cr degree of rcjltciion anil alteniion* 
we may uutleralantl tlirin iK-i-ftf otij , anil lir an crrluin lliat 
the; are nut like any ijuHlUy QriK>dj', as w« can be. llint 
tbo loottiacli IS nol like a (rianglfl. Dow a senvatio 
■hould instnatly luttke us Gonceiv« and believe the e 
cn«e of ati external thing nltugetUer unlike to it. I do a 
prelend lo know; and wlien I say that ihe one §uggeBt9 
the otiirrt I mean not to exi>lain Ihe manner of Iheir vol 
neolion< l>ul to express a faot, which every one may li 
coDseious of; namely, that, by a law of our nalure. auoh 
a coDoepiiun and belief constantly and immediately follow 
the eensaiiun. 

Bislinp Berkeley gave new li^^ht to this subject, by 
■hewing, thai the qnulilics of an inaiiimnte tiling, suab 
HI matter is conceivi'd lo he. cannot resemble any lenia- , 
tion; tlial it ii iiD|ws$ible lo conueiv« any thing like I 
ten«ationaof our minds, but the scntiationB of other uiindi* 
Everyr one that attends pro]iorly lo bi» sensaliuii 
assent to this; yet it had escnprd all the philusopbel 
that eame before Berkeley ; it had esra[>eil even ibe il 
genioui Locke, who bad so much practised retleotian o 
the operations of bis own mind. Ho difficult il ii 
tend property even to our own IVclings. Tbey arc 
ouitomed to pass through the mind unobserved, and in- - 
stanlly to make way for that whiuh nalure intended them 
to signify, that it is extremely difficult lo stop, and sur- 
vey them; and when wo think wo have acquired I 
power, perhaps ibe mind still Uuotuales bctwi-en the s 
sation and its associated quality, so that tbey mix 
gellier, and present something to the imagination that M)^ 
compounded of both. Thus in a globe or eyliudcr, whoM^ T 
opposite sides are <|U)te unlike in colour. If you turn it ' 
slowly, the colours are (ict^cetly distinguishable, and their 
dis^militude is manifest; but if it is turned fast, they 
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lose tlieir distinetioOf and seem to be of one and the tame 
colour* 

No suoeession can be more quick* than that of tanpbla 
qualities to the sensations with which nature has asM»ei« 
ated them. But when one has once acquired the art af 
making them separate and distinct objects of thou|;ht« 1m 
will then dearly perceivcy that the maxim of bishop 
Berkeley abore mentioned* is self-evident ; and thai the 
features of the faee are not more unlike to a passian if 
the mind which they indicate* than the sensations of toaeh 
are to the primary qualities of body. 

But let us observe what use the bishop makes of thk 
important discovery. Why* he concludes, that we eaa 
have no conception of an inanimate substance* sueb at 
matter is conceived to be* oi* of any of its qualities; aad 
that there is the strongest ground to believe that there is 
BO existence in nature but minds* sensations* and ideae» 
If there is any other kind of existences* it must be what 
we neither have nor can have any conception of. Bat 
how does this follow ? Why thus : we can have no eos* 
eeption of any thing but what resembles some sensatioa 
or idea in our minds ; but the sensations and itieas in our 
minds can resemble nothing but the sensations and ideas 
in other minds; therefore* the conclusion is evident* 
This argument* we see* leans upon two propositioas. 
The last of them the ingenious author hath indeed made 
evident to all that understand his reasoning* and eaa al» 
tend to their own sensations : but the first proposition he 
never attempts to prove ; it is taken from the doetrlae ef 
ideas* which hath been so universally received by phike* 
ophers* that it was thought to need no proof. 

We may here again observe* that this acute writer 
goes n*om a hypothesis against fact* and against the 
mon sense of mankind. That we can have no eooeeptlca 
of any thing* unless there is some impression* sensatiea 
or idea* in our minds* which resembles it* is indeed an 
opinion which hath been very generally 



philosophers ; but it is neither self-eridentf nor hath it 
been clearly proved ; and therefore it had been more rea- 
sonable to call in question this doetrine of philosophers, 
than to discard the material world, and by that means 
expose philosophers to the ridicule of all men^ who will 
not offer up eomraon sense as a sacrifice to metaphysics. 
We ought, however, to do this justice both to the bish- 
op of Clojne and to the author of the Treatise of Human 
Nature, to acknowledge, that their conclusions are justly 
drawn from the doctrine of ideas, which has been so uni- 
versally received. On the other hand, from the charac- 
ter of bishop Berkeley, and of his predecessors Des 
Cartes. Locke, and Malebranche, we may venture to say, 
that if they had seen all the consequences of (his doctrinot 
as clearly as tiie author before mentioned did, they would 
have suspected it vehemently, and examined it more care- 
fully than they appear to have done. 

The theory of ideas, like the Trojan horse, had a spe- 
cious appearance both of innocence and beauty ;^but if 
those philosophers had known that it carried in its belly 
death and destruction to all science and common sense, 
they would not have broken down their walls to give it 
admittance. 

That we have clear and distinct conceptions of exten- 
sion, figure, motion, and other attributes of body, whieh 
are neither sensations, nor like any sensation, is a fact of 
which we may be as certain, as that we have sensations* 
And that all mankind have a fixed belief of an external 
material world, a belief which is neither got by reasoning 
nor education, and a belief whieh we cannot shake ofl^ 
even when we seem to have strong arguments against it, 
and no shadow of argument for it, is likewise a fact, fbr 
whieh we have all the evidence that the nature of the 
thing admits. These facts are phenomena of human na- 
ture, from which we may justly argue against any hypoth- 
esis, however generally received. But to aiigue from a 
hyfiothesis against facts, is contrary to the rules of true 
philosophy. 
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CHAP. VI. 

OF 8EEINO. 

SECTION I. 
THE BXOKUJBlfCE AHD DIONITT OF THIS FACUXiTT. 

Thb adYaneet made io the knowledge of optiet io the 
last age» and in the present, and ohiefly the diseoyeries if 
Sir Isaao Newton, do honour, not to philosoiihy only, hiC 
to human nature* Sueh discoveries ought for ever to p«t 
to shame the ignoble attempts of our modem slieplies to 
d^reeiate the human understanding* and to dispirit men 
in the search of truth, by representing the human faeaL 
ties as fit for nothing, but to lead us into absurdities aad 
eontrodictions. 

Of the faculties called the Jhe senseSf sight is witbo«t 
doubt the noblest. The rays of light, which minister to 
this sense, and of which, without if, we eouM never hwro 
bad the least conception* are the most wonderful aad ao- 
tonishing part of the inanimate creation. We must be 
satisfied of this, if we consider their extreme minateaess, 
their ineonoeivable Telocity, the regular variety of edows 
which they exhibit, the invariable laws according to which 
they are acted upon by other bodies, in their refleetiaai^ 
Inflections and refractions, witiiout the least cbaiq^e «f 
their original properties, and the facility with whieh timf 
pervade bodies of great density, and of the closest textan^ 
without resifttanee. without crowding or distnrbiag OBi 
another, without giving the least sensible inipuloe t^ths 
lightest bodies. 

The struclore of the eye, and of all its appurteaaaaos* 
the admirable contrivances of nature for pcrfonsiagali 
its various external and internal motions, and the 
in the eyes of different animals^ suited to their 



natares and ways of Iife» clearly demonstrate tliis organ 
to be a masterpiece pf nature^s work. And he must be 
Tcry ignorant of what hath been discoTered about it, or 
Lave a very strange cast of understanding, who can seri- 
ously doubt, whether or not the rays of light and the eye 
were made for one anothert with consummate wisdomf 
and perfect skill in optics. 

If we shall suppose an order of beings« endued with ev- 
ery human faculty but that of sight, how incredible would 
it appear to sudi beings, accustomed only to the slow in- 
formal ions of touchy that, by the addition of an organ* 
consisting of a ball and socket of an inch diameter, they 
might be enabled in an instant of time, without changing 
their place, to perceive the disposition of a whole army, 
or the order of a battle, the figure of a magnificent palaeCf 
or all the variety of a landscape? If a man were by feel- 
ing to find out the figure of the peak of Tenerific, or even 
of St. Peter's church at Bomoj it would be the vrork of a 
lifetime. 

It would appear still more incredible to such beings at 
we have supposed, if they were informed of the discov- 
eries which may be made by this little organ in things far 
beyond the reach of any other sense. That by means of 
it we can find our way in the pathless ocean ; that we 
can traverse the globe of the earth, determine its figure 
and dimensions, and delineate every region of it. Tea, 
that we can measure the planetary orbs, and make dis- 
coveries in the sphere of the fixed stars. 

Would it not appear still more astonishing to such be- 
ings, if they should be further informed, that, by meant 
of this same organ, we can perceive the tempers and dis- 
positions, the passions and afieotions of our fellow-erea- 
tures, even when they vrant most to conceal them 2 That 
when the tongue is taught most artfully to lie and dis- 
semble, the hypocrisy should appear in the countenance 
to a discerning eye ? And that by this organ we can often 
perceive what is straight and what is crooked in the mind 
as well as in the body ? How maniy mysterious things 
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■lott a blind man believey if he will gire eredit to the re* 
hUioBt of those that see ? Surely he needs as strong m 
filth as is required of a good Christian.- 

It is not therefore without reason* that the £Mnlty of 
seeing is looked upon* not only as more noble than tbm 
other senses* but as baring something in it of a naimw 
superior to sensation. The evidenee of reason is ealM 
seeing^ noi feelings smellingf or tasting. Yea* we are went 
to express the manner of the divine knowledge by Mfn|ff 
as that kind of knowledge whieh is most perfeet in ot* 



SECTION II. 

SIGBT mSCOVERS ALMOST WOTHIMO WHICH THK BUKD MAT MOT OQtS» 

PREHEMD. THE REASON OF THIS. 

NoTWiTHSTAiTDiN-Q what hath been said of the HgfaUf 
and superior nature of this faculty, it is worthy of out 
obserration* that there is very little of the knowledge ae^ 
quired by sight* that may not be eommonieated to a man 
bom blind. One who never saw the light* may be learn* 
ed and knowing in every seienee* even in opties; and may 
make discoveries in every branch of philosophy. He may 
understand as much as another man* not only of the ordeiv 
Astanoes* and motions of the heavenly bodies ; hot of the 
Mature of light* and of the laws of the reflection and ■»> 
fraction of its rays. He may understand distinctly* hew 
those laws produce the phenomena of the rainbowt the 
prism* the camera obscora. and the magic lanthom* aai 
mil the powers of the microscope and telescope. Tkk Is 
a fket suffleiently attested by experience. 

In order to perceive the reason of It* we must difthih 
gnish the appearance that objects make to the eye* from 
the things suggested by that appearance ; and again* 1i 
the yisible appearance of objects* we must distinguislitie 
appearance of colour from the appearance of extensloMy 
4gure and motion. First* then* as to the Tisible appeo^ 
aaee of the Hgore, asMl motion, asMl extensiea of bodies I 



'e tbU-a man born blind may haTs a 0!slinct na- 
lioot if not of lite ver^' tilings. Hi k-ast of »utn«;l)iiug ex- 
trvmf]y like to them. Mhj nut u lilim) man be iniuir ta 
eonccivc, lliut a body moving diiwtly from the eye, or di. 
reeiiy luwanl it, may appear lo be ul rest I nnd that Ills 
same muiion may appear (|aicki-r ur iilDwer, acuurding MS 
it i» nearer to 1I10 eye or fiirlber uff, niow^ direct or more 
obli'iocl May he not be made to eonceive, tbat a plain 
aurfaus in a certain position, may appvar as a straight 
line, and vary ite visible ligure, as iti position, or the pori> 
tion of the eye, is varied f Thai a circle seen oblltjueJy nill 
appear an ellipse ; and a aiiuarc. a rhombus, or an oblong 
rectangle; i)r. Saunderson understood the projeclion of | 
the Hpliere, and the common rules of pcrspecUve ; and if J 
he did, he must have understood nil that J have mention- 
ed. If there were any doubt of Dr. Saundcrson's undcr^ 
■landing these things, I could mrnlion my having heard 
him say In conversation, that he found great difficulty in 
nndcrstandiiig Dr.llolley's demunsli-aliun of that propo- 
aition, that the angles made by (lie circii^s of ibv sphere, 
are equal (o the angles made by (heir representatives in 
the sicreogrdphic projection. Bui, said be, when I laid 
aside that demonstralion, and considered (he proposition 
in my own way, I saw clearly that il must ho true. An- 
other gentleman, of undoubted credit and jmlgment in 
those matters, who had part in this couversaliou, remem- 
bers it distinctly. 

As lu the appearance of colour, a blind man must be 
more at a loss ; because he haiK no perception that n- 
sembles il. Vet be may, by a kind of analogy, in part 
supply this defect. To (hose who see, a scarlet coloarl 
aigoilies an unknown (juality in bodies, that makes to th« 1 
eye an appearance, which they are nell acquainted with* 
and have often observed : to a blind man it signil!cs aft 
unknown quality, (bat makes lo the eye an appcaranoef 
which he is unnequain(ed with. But he can conceive the 
eye to be variously aflectcd by diSercnt colours, as (lie 
reat smeUs, or the «ae by different miu 
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Tbus he can eMeeive scariet to di Ar from Uoev mt tba 
•oancl of a trtinipet doeii from that of a drum; or as tbo 
•mdl of an orange differs from that of an apple. It is 
imposiiible to know whether a searlet colour has the same 
appearanee to me which it haih to another man : and if 
the appearances of it to different persons differed as moek 
as colour does from sound, they might never be able to 
discover this difference. Henoe it appears obvioos« that 
a blind man might talk long about colours distinctly aad 
pertinently ; and if you were to examine him in the dark 
about the nature* com|iositionf and beauty of them* ho 
might be able to aoswery to as not to betray his defect. 

We have seen how far a blind man may go ia the 
knowledge of the ap|iearanees which things make to tho 
eye. As to the things which are suggested by themt or 
inferred from them ; although he could never diseovor 
them of himaelfy yet he may understand them perfectly 
by the information of others. And every thing of this 
luod that enters into our minds by theeyet may enter into 
his by the ear. Thus^ for instanee, he cooU aeverf if 
loft to the direction of bis own iaculties, have dreamed 
of any such thing as light; but he can be ioforaiod of 
every thing we know about it. He can coneolvot as 
distinctly as wcy the minuteness and velocity of its ray% 
their various degrees of refraogibility and reiexiUlilj^ 
aod all the magical powers and virtues of that wonderfol 
element. He could never of himself have found oat» that 
il^ere are such bodies as the sun* moon» and stars | bat 
ho mi^ be informed of all the noble discoveries of astro»» 
omers about their motionst and the laws of natupo hg 
which they are regulated. -Thus ii appears, that tbao 
is very little knowledge got by the eye, which may Mt 
be communicated by language to those who have no eyos» 

If we should supposCf thgt it were as uncommoa lor 
men to see* as it is to be born blind ; would not the bw 
who had this rare gift appear as prophets and inspirad 
teachers to the many? We conceive inspiration to givoa 
jnaa no new faculty, but to communicaic to him ia m mv 
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Wl^MtdWsxIraardinKry mcnns.whst lti« faciiUios coin- 
iRun m iiiankind can a])prehentl. nn<I wimt he cun oommu- 
nicalc lo oilic-i's (i.v ordinary nieani. On llio Bu)ipoB>Uoii 
wc have made, siglit would appear to tbe blind very sim- 
ilar to litis; for the lew wlio had Ihig gift, could commu- 
nicate (he knowledge arqulrcMl by it lo (hose who had it 
not. 'l'h«>y could not indeed convey to llit.- blind an; (li»- 
Unct noiiun oC the manner in wliich they aequiml thit 
knowledge. A bull and socket would leem, lo a blind 
man, in Ibis ame, as improper an instrument for acquir- 
ing such n variely ami extent of knowledge, as a dream or 
a TiaioR. The manner in which a man who seesr disccnn 
90 many things by means of the eye, is as unintclligibia ■ 
to the blind, as the manner in which a man may be in* 1 
spired with knowledge by the Almighty, is to us. Ought J 
the blind man, Iherefore, wiiboul examination, to treat I 
all pretences lo the gift of seeing as iuipusturc? MigM J 
he not, if he wore uandid and trnetable, find reasoniiUs I 
cvidonoG of the reality of this gifl in others, and draw 1 
great advantages from it lo himselff I 

The distinction we have made between the visible ap- 
pearances of the ul^eets of sight, and things suggested by 
Ihcm, is necessary to give us a just notion of the inten- 
tion of nature in giving us eyes. If wc attend duly to lb* J 
operation of oar mind in the use of this faculty, we shall I 
perceive, (hat (he visible ap|iearanee of ofijccts is hardly 
ever regarded by ns. It is not at all made an ol^ject of 
thought or reMection. bitt serves only at a sign lo intro- 
duce to llie mind something else, which muy be distioetlj* 
eoneeived by those who never saw. 

Thus, (he visible appearance of things in my rooal^l 
varies almost every hour, according us the day is olcfl# 1 
or cloudy, as the sun is in the east, or soulh, or west, anf '3 
as my eye ii in one part of the room or in another : but I 
] never think of these vnrialionst ullierwise than as signs j 
of morning, noon, or niglit, of a clcur or clottily sky. A m 
book or a chair has a different appearance to the eye, Sq I 
^^^B iliffereot distance and posiLJQo ; yet we conGcivo i| i 
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to be tUll the aone ; and, overiookmg the oppeo r Mie e » wo 
iBiniediately eoneeiTe the iral figiire» dittanoet and pool* 
tUm of the body* of whieh its Tisible or penpeetiTe ap* 
pearanee is a sign and indieation. 

When I see a man at iiie dislanee of ten yards, and af« 
terwai'd see hlui at (be distance of a hundred yardtt hh 
viribie appearance in its ieogib, breadth^ and all itn linear 
proportions, i» ten (ioies less in the last ease than it is ia 
the .first : yet 1 do not conceive him one inch diiuioislMd 
by this diminution of his visible figure, Kay, 1 do not 
hi the least attend to this diminution, even when I draw 
from it the eonelusiou of his being at a greater dt>taae>> 
For such is the subtility of the mind's operation ia this 
ease, that we draw the oonelusion, without pereetviay 
that ever the premises entered into the mind* A iboa* 
•and such instanoes might be produced, in order to tbew 
that the visible appearances of olyects are intended kf 
mature only as signs or indications ; and that the asiad 
pastes instantly to the things signified, without 
the least reflection upon the sign, or even pereeiviag 
there is any such thing. It is in a way sonewbat sim- 
ilar, that the sounds of a language, after it ii beeonse fSn* 
miliar, are overlooked, and we attend only to tlie thiagi 
tienified by tliem. 

It is therefore a Just and important observation of tba 
bishop of Cloyne, that the visible appearance of ol||eeCi 
is a kind of language used by nature, to inform usof llieir 
distance, magaitude, and figure. And this oboervaliM 
hath been very happily applied by that iageniooi wrilii^ 
to the solution of some phenomena in optics, whieh 
before perplexed the greatest masters in that 
The same observation is further improved by the jiriiB^ 
tons Dr. Smith, in his Optics, for explaining the apparaat 
figure of the heavens, and the apparent distaneci and 
magnitudes of objects seen with glasses, or by the aa* 
ked eye. 

Avoiding as much as possible the repetitioo of wfeal 
hath been said by theae exoellent wrileriy we thaU avatt 



ooraeWet of the difltinetioa between the aignt that nature 
uaelb in (his yisual language* and the things signified by 
them ; and in what remains to be said of sight shall first 
make some obsenrations upon the signs. 



SECTION m. 
07 THE TI8IBXS APFKARANCES 07 OBJSeTS. 

In this section we must speak of things whieh are 
never made the objeet of refleetion* though almost ererj 
moment presented to the mind. Nature intended them 
only for signs ; and in the whole course of life they are 
put to no other use. The mind has aeqaired a confirmed 
and inreterate habit of inattention to them ; for they no 
sooner appear than quick as lightning the thing signified 
sneceedsf and engrosses all our regard. They hare no 
name in language: and although we are conscious of 
them when they pass through the mind, yet their passage 
is 90 quick, and so familiar, that it is absolutely unheeded ; 
nor do they leave any footsteps of thcmscWcs, cither in 
the memory or imagination. That this is the ease with 
regard to the sensations of touch, hath been shown in the 
last chapter ; and it holds no less with regard to the vis- 
ible appearances of objects. 

I cannot therefore entertain the hope of being intdli- 
gible to those readers who have not, by pains and prae* 
tice, acquired the habit of distinguishing the appearance 
ef objects to the eye, fVom the judgment which we form 
by sighty of their colour, distancCf magnitude, and figure. 
The only profession in life wherein it is necessary to make 
this distinction, is that of painting. The painter baA 
occasion for an abstraction, with regard to visible olrfeetff 
somewhat similar to that which we here require: and 
this indeed is the most difficult part of his art. For it is 
evident, that if he could fix in his imagination the visible 
appearance of objeotsy without confounding it vrith the 
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tbiogt •ignifled by that appcmnweef k wooM be mt eaqr 
for him to paint from the life» ami to giro ererj ^gurm 
itB proper shading and relief, and its pertpeelive propor- 
tions, as it is to paint from a eopy^ Pertpeelive ihadiag^ 
giving relief, and eolouringt are nothing else bat eopjrtag 
the appearanee which things make to the eye. We may 
therefore borrow some light on the sulgeet of visible ap- 
pearance from (his art. 

Let one look upon any familiar object, such as a bookf 
at different distances and in different positions : is he not 
able to affirm, upon the testimony of his sight, that M k 
the same book, the same object* whether seen at the die- 
tance of one foot or of ten, whether in one position or as* 
other ; that the colour is the same, the dimeasioBB the 
same, and the figure the same, as far as the ^o eaa 
judge ? this surely must be acknowledged^ llie sawie in- 
dividual olyeot is presented to the mind, only placed al 
different distances, and in different positions. Let bo 
ask, in the next place, whether this object has the same 
appearance to the eye in these different distances ? lafal* 
libly it hath not. For, 

flrst« however certain our judgment may be that the 
colour is the same, it is as certain that it hath set Iho 
same appearance at difierent distances. There is a cer- 
tain degradation of the colour, and a certain eonfasiBa 
and indistinctness of the minute parts, which is the nat- 
ural consequence of the removal of the otyeet to a greater 
distance. Those that are not painters, or critics in paiat' 
ing, overlook this; and cannot easily be persuaded, that 
the colour of the same object hath a different appearaaee 
at the distance of one foot and of ten. in (he shade aad ia 
the light. But the masters in painting know how, hj Om 
degradation of the colour, and the confusion of (he uuaalo 
parts, figures, which are upon the same canvas, and al 
the same di8(ance from the eye, may be made to represcat 
objects which are at the most unequal distances. Th^f 
know how to make the objects appear to be of the 
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Mlour. by making their pititurea renlly of diOereiit GCtlour% J 
BOPOi^irig lo iheir tliiiiitncrs or ilindcti. 

SeeoiHll^. ever; nnr uliu it> ucquuinfpfl with the rnlei^ 
or|)erit|>eclive, knows tltut the a|i|H;ai-Hhce of lh« ltgur# j 
of tb« iMiik musl vary in t'very tlifTerrnl poxttivn : jct IT 
you atik a initn ihiil Iihh no noiion of persiit(;li>c, whfllieF 
the figure uf it ilue» not »|i|)eHr lu lii« fj» lu be tlie suma 
in all itsdim-rt'iit posi) ions ? Iircnn wiihagoixlcunscienee 
affirm, lliul it iovi. IIv tiath lenent-cl to mitkv BlIowiinM 
far the VHric-i; of visihlc figurtrs sriiing from (he diffKr- 
encc of puBiliuDi ami to draw the proper eunoluxioiis tram 
it. But hu draws these eonuluaiuns so readily and hiiblt- 
ually. as tu lose sight of the premises ; and, tWreforCf 
where he halh made the sanie eonc-lusioti he Donccivci the 
viaiUe ap|*caranee inuKt lia«e been the same. 

Thirdly, lei us consider the apparent niagniriide or di- 
nMnbionH of the hook. Whether I vittw it at the distanee 
of one foot or of leu feet, it secina to be about seven inches 
hiDg. five broad, and one thick. 1 can Judge of these di- 
mensions very nearly by the eye, and I judge them to be 
the same at both distances. But yet ii is certain, that 
ftt Uie disltuice of one fout. ils visible length and breadth 
is ^loul ten times as great as al (he djalanee often feet; 
attd consequently its surfaoe ii about a hundred limei 
ms grml. This great change of apparent magnitude it 
■llngeiher overlooked, and every man is apt to imagine, 
thai it appears to (he eye of the same size at both dis- 
tanei^a. Furilier. when I look at (he book, it sceini 
plainly to have three dimensions, of length, breodlb, and 
tlitokness ; but it is certain (bat the visible appearanue 
halh no more than two, and can he exactly represei](ed 
upon a canvas which hath only length and breadth. 

In the last place, doeo not every man. by night, < 
oetvB the distaneo of the book from his eye? Can he ti 
affirm with certainty, that in one ease it ii not above o 
(bot distant, that in another it i« ten ? Nevertheless it ap- 
pears certain, (hat distance fmin (ho eye, is no immedinto 
iTt are cerlaia thing* in the f iiiblf ^ 
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appearaneet whieh are signs of distance from Che eye, and 
from whieb^ as we shall afterward show* we learn by ei« 
perience to judge of that distanee within eertain limits; 
but it seems beyond doubt, that a roan bom blind, aid 
suddenly made to see* could form no Judgment at first of 
the distanee of the objects whic^i he saw. The young 
Bian couched by Cheseldon* thought, at first, that OTcry 
thing he saw touched his eye, and learned only by experi* 
ence to judge of the distance of visible olyects. 

I have entered into this long detail* in order to shew, 
that the visible appearance of an object is extremely dK^ 
ferent from the notion of it which ex|)erienee teaches as 
to form by sight ; and to enable the reader to attead to 
the visible appearance of colour* figure, and extensioDf hi 
visible things, which is no common object of thought, bat 
must be carefully attended to by those who would eater 
into the philosophy of this sense, or would comprebeai 
what shall be said upon it. To a man newly made ta seo^ 
the visible appearance of objects would be the smaM as tt 
us ; but he would see nothing at all of their real dii 

sions, as we do. He could form no oonjeeture* by ni< 

of his sight only, how many inches or feet they wre ii 
length, breadth, or thickness. He could peroeive Jklb 
or nothing of their real figure ; nor could be diaeera thit 
this was a cube, that a sphere ; that this was a caae* aai 
that a cylinder. His eye could not inform him, that this 
olyeet was near* and that more remote. The habit of a 
man or of a woman* which appeared to us of oae uaifona 
colourf variously foMed and shaded, would present Is hh 
eye neither fold nor shade, but variety of eolonr* ii t 
word* his eyes, though ever so perfect* would at first fho 
him almost no information of things without bin. IVf 
would indeed prcHcnt the same appearances to him ai 
they do to us* and speak the same language ; bat to him 
it is an unknown language ; and therefore he woald air 
tend only to the signs, without knowing the signiieatlsi 
of them : whereas to us it is a language perfeell^ fluaB- 
iar ; and therefore we take no notice of the tigan, hot at* 
tend only to the thing signified by them- 
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I A (^VALITT OF BODIES, KOT t 
TION OF THE Misa. 



Bt colour, all men, who liavo not been tutored b^r mod- 
ern philosophy, unilers(aml, not a sensation of the mind, 
which can have no existence when it is not perceived, bat 
a quality or niodirication of bodies, whieb continues to be 
ibo same, whether it is seen or nut. The acRdet rose, 
which is before me, is still » sonrlet rose when I shut mj' 
eyes, »nd was so at midnight wbon no eye saw it. Thv J 
eolour remains when the appearance oeRses: it rema 
tlic same wJken (he ap|traranoe clianges. Fur when I 
view (bis suarlet rose through a pair of green speelaelei) 
the ap|>carance is changt^, bui I «lo uot conceive (be col- 
our uf (bo rose changed. To a person in the jaundice, it 
ha« still another appearaneo ; but be is easily eonvinoed, 
that the change is in his eye, and nut in the colour of the ob< 
Jeot. Ever}' different degree of'li;;)it makes it have u differ- 
ent appearance, and total darkness tiikcsaway all appear- 
ance, but makes nut the least change in the colour ofibe 
body. Wc may, by a raricly of optical experiments, olinngv^ 
the appcaraneo of figure and magnitude in a Imdy, as well 1 
as that of colour; wemay make one body appear (o he len> 
But all men believe, that as a multiplying glass does not 
really produce ten guineas out of one, nor a microscope 
turn a guinea into a len pound piece, su neither does a 
coloiired glass change the real colour of (lie object seen 
tlirough it, when il changes the appearance of (hat colour. 

The common language of mankind shows evidenlly, 
that we ought (o distinguish between (lie colour of a bod;* 
which is conceived 1o be a fixed and permanent quslitj I 
in the boily, and (he appearance of that colour to the eye, 
which may be varied a thousand ways, by a variation of 
Ibe light, of the medium, or of the eye itself. The pop- 
maacnt colour of the body is the cause* which, by til* 
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mediatloD of Tarioui kindi or degrees of light, ud of ▼»- 
rious iransparent bodien interpotedt produces all this va* 
riety of appearanees. When a coloured body is preteatedp 
there k a eeKain apparition to the eye, or to the BuiDdf 
which we have called the appearance of colour. Mr. 
liocke calls it an idea ; and indeed it may be called to 
with the greatest propriely. lliis idea can have no ex« 
iitcnce but wlien it is peroeived. It is a kind of thooghtt 
aad can only be the aet of a percipiant or thinking briagt 
By the constitution of our nature, we are led to eanceifo 
this idea as a sign of something cxtemaly and are impac 
ticnt till we learn its meaning. A thousand experimenti 
for this purpose arc oiatlc every day by ebildreny even 
before they come to the use of reason. They look at 
things, they handle them, they put them in various posi- 
tionsf at diflbrent distaneesf and in diflforent liglitt. The 
ideas of sightt by these means, come to be associated withf 
and readily to suggest, things external and altogether aa« 
like them. In particular, that idea which we have ealM 
the appearance of colour, suggests the cooceptioa and bo* 
lief of some unknown quality in the body, which occatioas 
the idea ; and it is to this quality, and not to the ide% 
that we give tlie name of colour* The various ooloursy 
although in their nature equally unknown, are easi^dis- 
iinguished when we think or speak of them, by being as* 
aociatcd with the ideas which they excite. In like maa* 
Mr, gravity, magnetism, and electricity, although all ua- 
knowa qualities, are distinguished by their diflercal cf- 
fects. As wc grow up, the mind acquires a habit of pass* 
iag so rapidly from the ideas of sight to the oxtenMl 
thiags suggested by them, that the ideas arc not ia the 
least attentled to, nor have they names given them hi 
common language. 

When we think or speak of any particular colour, how* 
ever simple the notion may seetn to be, which is present* 
ed to the imagination, it is really in some sort eompooad* 
ed. It involves an unknown cause, and a known oftel* 
The name of colour bckags indeed to the cause 00^9 aad 
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not to the efTbcl. But »a Dm cBUse h nnknowti, we can 
form no ilJsiinct concvplion of it. hut by its relation to 
tile knoHn effect. Anil lliercfure bolli go logellier in tlio 
imagination, nnil ure so cIuhpIj' uniunl, lliat thry are mis- 
taken for one simple object of thought. Wlirn I would 
eoneeive tliose colours of bodies which we call scarlet and 
blite; if I conceived them onlj' as unknown qualilicB, I 
oould perceive no distinction between the one and the 
other. I must therefore, for the sake of distinction, join 
to each of IJiem, in in^ iui agination, some eOcot or some 
relation that is |ieculiar. And (he most obvious dislioe- 
tion is, the a|ipearance which one and the other mokes to 
the eye. Hence the apitearanee, is, in the imagination^ 
so closcl; united with the quulitj' called a scarlet catour, 
thiit (hey are apt to he mistaken Tor one and the same 
thing, although they are in reality so difierent and so un- 
iikp, that one is an idea in the oiind, the other is a <]ua]- 
ity of body. 

I Goncludei then, that colour is not a sensation, but a 
secondary quality of bodies, in the sense we have .ilready 
ex|ilftincd ; that it is a certain power or virtue in bodies. 
that in fair daylight exhibits to the eye an aiipearance^ 
which is very familiar to us. although it hath no name. 
Colour differs from other secondary qualities in this, that 
whereas the name of the quality is sometimes given to 
the sensation which indicates it. and is occasioned by il, 
we never, as far us I can judge, give the name of colour 
to the Acnsalion, but to the quality only. Pi'i'hups the 
reason of this may he, that the appcai-aiiecs of the same 
colour are so variuus and chnngcuhle, according to the 
difTcrent modifications of the light, of the medium, and 
of the eye, that language could not aBord names fur them. 
And indeed they are so little inleresling. that they are 
never attended to, but serve only as signs to inlroduer the 
things signified by them. Nor ought it to apfwar incred- 
ible, that appearances so frequent and so fnmiliar should 
have no nmnes, nor be noade objecti of thought } siaoe 
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we luiTe before thewn* tbmt Ihb is true of muj leoHi'i 
tiont of toueby wbieb ate no less frequeaty nor less fSi< 
miliar. 



SECTION V. 
AX INFEREXCE FROM THE PRECEDIlfO. 

From vhat bath been said about eolourt we may infer 
two things. The first is, that one of the roost reniarka- 
ble paradoxes of modern philosophy, which bath been 
universally esteemed as a great discovery, is, in realUy* 
when examined to the bottom, nothing e|se but an abuse 
of words, The paradox I mean is, that colour is not a 
quality of bodies, but only an idea in the mind. "We hare 
shown, that the word colour^ as used by the vulgar* can- 
not signify an idea in the mind, but a permanent quality 
of body. We have shown, that there is really a perma- 
nent quality of body, to which the common use of this 
word exactly agrees. Can any stronger proof be desired^ 
that this quality is that to which the vulgar give the name 
•f colour^ If it should be said, that this quality* to which 
we give the name of colour, is unknown to the vnlgarf 
and therefore can have no name among them ; I answer, 
it is indeed known only by its effects; that is by its ex- 
citing a certain idea in us : but are there not numberless 
qualities of bodies, which are known only by their eflectSf 
to which, notwithstanding, we find it necessary to give 
names? Medicine alone might furnish us with a hundred 
instances of this kind. Do not the words a$tring€itUf 
narcotic^ epispastie, eausiic. and innumerable others, sig- 
nify qualities of bodies, which are knowq only by their 
efiects upon animal bodies? Why then should not the 
vulgar give a name to a quality, whose effects are every 
moment perceived by their eyes ? We have all the reason 
therefore, that the nature of the thing admits, to think 
that the vulgar apply the name of colour to that quality 
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Uioli Itiing as body. Pliilo^aitlifr« liuvr tliDii^tit fit to 
Icavt* ilinf i|ii»lit,v of lioilie«. wlurli (lie viil^r call eitlatir, 
wiihoiil a name, ami lo gUc thr iiHmr colour to Ibc idea 
or appenrant-f. (o uliirli. as we have «hewn, Ihe vulgar 
givv no name. Iteeuuite Ihi^y never make it an object of 
ttiouglit or rtfleclion. Henre il nppears, that wlivn phi- 
mpherB afHrm that colour h not in lioilies, liiit in the 
kI ; anil the vn))^r affirm. That colour ts not in the 

inrl. bill is a <iiiHlily of bodies,' lliere i» no (]i0ercnoe 
between llioiii about lliiiigx, bill ouly about tbe meaning 
of a woi-il. 

Tbe vulpinr liavr untloitlitnl right to f^ve uaiues to 
ig» which they are dntlj mnversant ubuiit ; «n«l phi- 

iopberi iiecm justly chargeable wilb nii abuse of las- 
ige, when ibey cliango thcuieaningof acoinmon woni, 
irilboul giving warning. 

If it is a good rule, to think with philosopbcn, ami 
appak with tbe vulgnr, it must Ite right to apeak with Ibe 
vulgar, when we tliink with Diein, and not tu shock them 
b^ pbilosopbical paradoxes, whicb. when put into eom- 
tnuR language, e.xprcss only lUe oomnion scn»e of man* 
kind. 

If you sfik n man that ia no philosopher, what eoloor 
is ; or. what inakea one bo«ly appear white, another seat- 
let ! he cannot tell. He leaves Ibat inquiry lo pblloBO- 
phei-s. and can emhnioe any liyjiotbesis about it, e.Teept 
that of our modem philosophpra. wboaffirmi that colour 
Is not in body, but oaly in ibe iniud. 

Nothing appears more shoeking to bis apprehension, 
than ibat visible objects ahuuUl have no colour, and that 
colour Dbould be in that whicli he coiioeives to liu invisi- 
ble^ A'el Ibis ilrange paradox is not only uniiersnllj 
reeeivetl, bill conHidcred an one of Ibe noblest disoovcrioi 
of inuJi-ru pbilusujtiiy. 'I'bc ingenious Addison, in the 
SgeviiMKf iiihi>li$ apeaki tiiua of It. " 1 have lien aup- 
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foaed, that mj reader k aeqaaiated wkh tiMit gretl a«d- 
mm db^overyt which it at preamt onivenally aekaowl- 
adged by all the iaqairert iolo aatural philotophj* 
tj^ that ll|^t and coliNirBt at apprehended bj the ii 
JaaChNi* are only ideas In the mind, and not qnalitlet thai 
iMive any existence in matter. At thit is a trutb» wbiah 
hat been proired ineontestably by many modem philoaa- 
phorif and is indeed one of the Anest speculations in thai 
arfonea* if the English reader would see the notion ez- 
^ned at large, he may find it in the eighth chapter of 
the seeoad book of Locke's Essay oe the Human Uader- 
ttanding.^ 

Mr. Locke and Mr. Addison nre writers who hnve da> 
■erred so well of mankind, that one must feel some unca- 
rinosc ia diflbring from them, and would wish to ateribc 
nB the merit that is due to a diseoTcry upon whieb tb^ 
yal so high a Taloe. And indeed it is jast to acknowlodgOf 
Aal Loeke, and other modem philosophers on the tab- 
ject of secondary qualities, have tbe merit of distiogulsb- 
iag more aeeomtely than those that went before themt 
between tbe sensation in the mind, and that constilntioa 
or quality of bodies which gives occasion to tbe sensation. 
They have shown clearly, that these two things are not 
oaily distinct, but altogether unlike : that there is no 
similitude between the effluvia of an odorous body, and 
tha sensation of smell, or between tbe vibrations of a 
ioaa di a g body, and the sensation of sound; that there 
oaa bo no resemUanoe between the feeling of heat aad 
tlie ooattltotion of the heated body which occasions it : 
or between tlM appearance which a coloured bod>* makes 
to the eye, and the texture of tbe body, which eaotet 



Nor was the merit small of distinguishing these things 
irately ; becanse, however diflTerent and unlike in their 
antara, they have been always so associated in the imag* 
iaatioa, as to coalesce as it were info one two-faced (brm^ 
which, ftom its amphibious nature, could not justly be 
appropriatod either to body or mind; aad untU it was 
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fiftppply diflinguislii'd inin its tliffcrcnt constituent partii 
It WHB iinpos!<iIi1e l« Hsaigii to eiilifi- iticir just shares In 
it. \ont> urtbe ancient t>}iilusop>ifrti liail niaile liiia ilis- 
linetibfi. llie followers of Denioeriluti and Epifriiriia 
eotiueiveil llio fonns of lt^»t. iinil souml. tmd uoloiir. tu be 
in llie niJDil on)}', but that our scnsua fallai-iouiil;^ ivprt:- 
senlL-i] llii-m as being in bodies. The Pi-ripatrlies imag- 
ined, that tliose forms are r<>RlI.v in boilies ; and llinl Ibe 
images uf them are conveyed to tlio mind b.v our sensos. 

71ie one system made llic senses naturulty fallnvious 
and deceitful : Ilic utbcr mode the fjualities of body to re* 
senihle Ibc scnsaliou!! of (be mind. Nor nas it possible 
to find a third, without making the distinclivn we bare 
mentioned ; by which indeed the errors of both tbusc &a- 
cicnt systems arc avoided, and we are not left under ibe 
bard neecssily of believing, either, on the one hand, that 
our sensal ions arc like to the qualities of body, or on lbs 
oilier, tbal Uod hath given us oqc fucully to deoeiv« uh 
and another to delect the cheat. 

We desirci therefore, with pleasure, to du justice to 
the doctrine of l^cke, and other modern pbiloNopbcrs, 
with regard to colour, and other secondary qualities, and 
to ascribe to it its due merit, while we beg leave to cen- 
sure the language in which they have expressed ibeir 
doctrine. When they had explained and established llie 
distinction between the appearance which colour makea 
to the eye, and the toiodification of the coloured body* 
vliloh, by the laws of nature, causes that uppearaiice) 
the tfucslion was, whether to give the mime of coUtur to 
the cause, or to the eSect? By giving it, as they baro 
done, to the effect, they set phiiusojihy ap|iareally in op- 
poiiitiaa to common sense, and expose it to the ridicule of 
the vulgar. But had lliey given the name of cotour to 
the eause, as they ought to have done, they must ibcn 
hSTe affirmed, with the vulgar, that colour is a quality 
of bodies ; and that (here is neither colour, nor any thing • 
like it, in the mind. Their language, as well as Iheiv. 
sentiments, would have been perfectly agreeable to the 
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#ommoD apprabeasions of mankind, and true philotopb/ 
would have joined hands with coinuion sense. AsLoeke 
was BO enemj" to eomuion sense* it maj* be presumedf tbat» 
in this inslance^ as in some others, he was sedueed bj 
•ome received h^|M>thesis : and. that this was actually the 
aasCf will ap]>ear in the following section. 



SECTION VI. 

THAT NOKE OF OUR SENSATIONS ARE RESEMBLANCES OF ANT OF THE 

QUAUTIES OF BODIES. 

A SJSGOHD inference is, that although colour is really a 
qualiQr of body, yet it is not represented to the mind bj 
ma iAuk or sensation that resembles it; on the coBtraiyt 
it is suggested by an idea which does not in the least re- 
semble it. And tliis inference is applicable, not to eolour 
onlyy but to all the qualities of body which we have ex** 
amined. 

It deserves te be remarkedt that, in the analysis we 
luive bitberto given of the operations of the five senses, 
and of the qualities of bodies discovered by them, no in- 
■tanee hath occurred* either of anj sensation which resem* 
bles any quality of body, or of any quality of body whose 
image or resemblance is conveyed to the mind by meant 
•f the senses. 

There it no phenomenon in natun^ more unaceountablCf 
than the intercourse that is carrie<l on between the mind 
aid the external world : there is no phenomenon wbieb 
philosophical spirits have shown greater avidity to piy 
into and to resolve. It is agreed by all, that this inter- 
Murte is carried on by means of the senses ; and this 
latisfies the vulgar curiosity, but not the philosophic. 
Philosophers must have some system, some hypotliesif, 
that shews the manner in which our senses make us ae* 

• 

quainted with external things. All the fertility of ha« 
man inveutiou seems to have produced only one hypothe- 
tis for this purpose, which tlierefore hath been universal- 
ly received : and that is^ that the mind^ like a mirror. 



hr«a the imageB of tilings Trom willioul. hy tnoAns of 
the senses : so iIihI Iht-ir use muiit be to convey tlicflo im- 
ages in(o llio mini]. 

Wlietlier tu these images of cxleroal (liings in (he mind, 
ve give the name ot aambtc J'onna or sensible spedes, 
uilli tbe Periiiatetics, or tlif name of ideas of sensation, 
villi Ixicke; or wlielher, witb lator pliilosoplicrs. we 
distinguish sensations, which are immcdiatt:]; conveyed 
hy the senses, fi-uni ideas of sensation, which are faint 
copies of our sensations retained in (lie inomoiy and im- 
agination ; these are only diffefenees ahout words. Tlio 
hypothesis I have mentioned is eominoii lo all these dif- 
ferent systems. 

ITie necessary and allowed consequence of this hypoth- 
esis is. that no material thing, nor any quality ofmato- 
rial things, can he conceived by us op made an object of 
thought, until its image is conveyed to (he mind by means 
of ibc senses. We shall esumine (liis hypothesis partiC' 
ularly afterward, and at (his time only observe, that, fn 
consequence of it. one would naturally expeel. that to 
every quality and attribute of body we know or can con* 
ceive, (here should be a sensation corresponding, which 
is the image am) resemblance of that quality ; and (hat 
the aensaliona which have no similitude or resemblance 
to body, or (a any of its qualities, should give us no con- 
ception of a material world, or of any thing belonging to 
il. These things might be expected as tbe natural con- 
seipienees of the hypothesis we have montioneil. 

Now we have cnnsidered, in Ibis and the preceding 
ohaplers, extension, figure, solidity, motion, barrincM, 
roughness, as well as colour, heat and cold, sound, taste, 
and smell. AVe have endeavoured to shew, that our na- 
ture and constitution lead us to coneeive these as quatt^ 
ties of body, as nil mankind have always conceived th«A I 
to be. We have likewise examined, with great aiio^l 
tion, the various sensations we have by means of (be OlAfl 
senses, and arc not able to find among them all. one slrf f 
) of body, or of any of its qualitiea. Frtni 1 
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vbenee then oome those images of bodj and of ko ^oal* 
itiet into the mind ? Let philosophers resolve this ques- 
tion. All I can say is, that tbej come not by the senses. 
I am sure that by proper attention and eare I may know 
ny sensations, and be able to affirm with eertainty whal 
tliey resemble, and what they do not resemble, 1 ha?o 
anmined themone by one* and eompared them with nsaU 
tor and its qualities ; and I eannot find one of them thai 
eonfesses a resembling feature. 

A tmtii so evident as this, that our sensations are not 
images of matter, or of aqy of its qualities, ought not to 
yield to a hypothesis sueh as that above mentioned, bow« 
ever aneicnt, or however universally received 1^ philos- 
ophers ; nor can there be any amicable union between 
the two. This will appear by some reflections upon the 
spirit of the aneicnt and modem philosophy eoneemiag 
sensation. 

During the reign of the Peripatetic philosophy, onr 
sensations were not minutely or accurately examined. 
The attention of philosophers, as well as of the vnlgar* 
was turned to the things signified by them : therefore, is 
eonsequenee of the common hypothesis, it was taken for 
granted, that all ihc sensations we have from external 
things, are the forms or images of these external things. 
And thus the truth wo Imve mentioned, yielded entirely 
to the hypothesis, and was altogether suppressed by it.' 

Des Cartes gave a noble example of turning onr atten- 
tion inward, and scrutinizing our sensations, and this ex- 
ample hath been very worthily followed by modern phi- 
losophers, particularly Iqr Malebranche, Locke, BerlM- 
ky, and Hume. The effect of this scrutiny hath been 
a gradual discovery of the truth above mentioned, to 
wit, the dissimilitude between the sensations of onr 
■unds, and the qualities or attributes of an insentient 
inert substanoe, sueh as we conceive matter to he. But 
this valimble and useful discovery, in its different stageiy 
hath still been unhappily united to the ancient hyp oth o- 
•is ; and, from this inauspicious nsatch of opinions, so inir 
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frieodty uid ilieconlant in their naturci,hitvc arisen those 
monsten of paradox and skepticism wilU uliich tlie mod- 
em pUUoBOpli^' in (00 jiisfl; churgenljle. 

Loeke saw clenrljr* and proved inconlcstablyt tbal the ^ 
eensalianB we liave hy taste, smell, and licnring. as we1|^ 
as the seu'iations of colour, heat and cold, arc not rcsen- i 
blancei of anv tU'inff in bodies; and in this lie agrees witbj 
Des Cartes and Maiebraocbe. Joininf; this opinion vtiti 

the hypotbesii, it I'ullows necessarily', that three t 

QrUifl five are cut ulT from giving us any intclligenee ofl 
the inuterial world, as hiding altogether inept for thatf 
office. Smell, and Itisic, and sound, as well us > 
colour and beat, can huvc no more relation to boily, than 
anger or gratitndc; nor ought (lie former (o be called 
qualities uf boil^, whether primary or secondarj', an^' 
more (hun (be lalter. For it was natural nn<l obvious (o 
argue thus IVam that hypothesis ; if heat, and colour, and 
sound, arc real qualities of bod;, (be sensations, bj' which 
we pereeivo tbem, must be reseniblaucca of those quali- 
ties : but these sensations are not resemblances ; (licrc- 
fore those are not real qualities af body. 

"We aee then, that Locke, having found that (he idea* 
af sceondarj' qualities are no resemblanocs, was compelled, 
by u bypotbciiis common to all philosophers, to den; lh*t-i 
tbf; are real qualities of body. It is more difficult ( 
assign a reason, wb;, after (Itts, he should call them see 
rif gualJtic^; for this name, if I miHtakcnot, was of 
Bvcnlion. Surel; he did nut mean that (hey were 
lary qualities of (he mind ; and I do not sec nitli 
wliat propriety, or even by what tolerable liecuse, bc 
eould call theui seeondary qnalities of body, after finding 
that they were no qualities of body at all. In this, lie 
«ocms to have sacrificed to oomuion sense, and lo hafi^ 
lieen led by her authority, even in opposition (o his byiMtli 
esis. The same sovereign mistress of our opinions that' 
led Ibis philoBopber to call thoso tilings Bocondary quali- 
ties of body, which, according to bis prinoiples ami rea- 
ngs, were no qualities of bod; at all, faalh led, not the 
of all ages only, but philosophers also, and ev«[ 
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the disciples of Locke, to believe them (o be realqaalitiei 
of body : she hatb led thctn to inTesligate, by experinieotiy 
the nafui-e of coluur, and sound, and heat, in bodies. Nor 
hath this investigation been fruitless, as it must have be ea^ 
if there had been no such thing in bodies: on the eon- 
trary, it hath prtnlueed very noble and useful discoveries, 
vrhieh nialie a very considerable part of natural philoso- 
phy. If then natural philosophy be not a dream, there 
is something in b^idien, which we call cofotir, and htaU 
and foiifid. And if tiiiii be so, the hypothesis from whieh 
the contrary is concluded must be false: fbr the argu- 
ment, leading to a false conclusion, recoils against the 
hypothesis fi-oni which it was drawn, and thus directs Iti 
force backwai*d. If the qualities of body were l&nowD to 
us only by si^nsations that resemble them, then eoloor» 
and sound, and heat, could be no qualities of body; btt 
these are real qualities of bodj ; and therefore the qoal- 
ities of body ai*e not known only by means of senaathmi 
that resemble them; 

But to proceed : what I^cke had proved with regard 
to the sensations we have by smelK taste and hearingt 
bishop Berkeley proved no less unanswerably with re- 
gard to all our other sensations; to wit, that none of 
them can in the least resemble the qualities of a lifeless 
and insentient being, such as matter is conceived to be- 
Mr. Uume hath confirmed this by his authority and rea- 
soning. This opinion surely looks with a very mal|gi 
aspect upon the old hypothesis; yet that hypothesli 
hath still been retained, and conjoineil with iC. All 
what a brood of monsters hatli this produced. 

The firstborn of this union, and perhaps the nosl 
harmless, was, that the secondary' qualities of body were 
mere sensations of the mind. To pass by iMalebraDche's 
notion of seeing all things in the ideas of the divine miodi 
as a foreigner never naturalized in this island ; the next 
was Berkeley*8 system, that extension, and figure, and 
hardness and motion; that land, and sea, and hoaseSi 
and our own bodies, as well as those of our wivesi 



Uatsnttdrcn, and rricnilR. 



arc nofliinf; hu( Meas of 
iliiiig L^xisliiig in nature, bii|l 



mind ; and lltat llieri^ ii 
mind* anil Uk^u<>. 

Tlir proi^nv tliut ruUvtvi^, is still more frif^liirul ; i^ \ 
thai it h surpri^iii^;, tlial uni' udiiIiI be found ivlio liud tbo'!l 
uourage to act iho ntidMife. Id rriir it up, and ta usiicr U 1 
iDlo I hr world. No oaujies nor ■'fli'ulti ; no substance^ 4 
Bialcriul or npiritual : no f videnno even In ma the mat led f 
dcDionstralion ; no liberty' nor uclive |iuwer; nothing 1 
exisfiag in nature, but iin|ircssi(>ns and ideas rollowlnri ' 
' each Dlhei*. nidioiit time, ]iluee. or sitbjeel. Surely no 1 
age erer |»fodw™d audi a sjsti'ni of opinions. Justly dtA | 
diiecd wild ^leat neutencBS. perapicuily, and cleganc^ 1 
fivm a |>riucipl« univet-saM; received. The hjpothesia 
wa have menlioneil, is the father of them all. The dii> ] 
similitude ofour siensations and feelings to external thingqf J 
is the innocent mother of most uf the 

As il happens sometimes in an arithmetical operation^ 1 
that Iwo errors balance one another, so that the eondu- J 
sEon is little or nothing affected by them : but when o 
of them is corrected, and the other left, we arc led farther ] 
from the truth, than hy huth fofi;elher: so it < 
have happened in the Feripuletic iihihidophy of sensatiotii J 
compared with the modem. The Peripatelies adopted! 
two errors : but the la«t serrcd as a eorreetivc lo the firsts 
and rendered il mild and gentle : so that (heir syBtetn 
bad HO tendency to skepticism. The moderns hnve re- 
tained the lirHl of those errors, but have gradually c 
teeted and corrected the last. The consequence hatV ^ 
been, that (he light we have strurk out hath created dark* ] 
tess, and skepticism hath advanci^d hand in hand with J 
knotvledge, spreading iti> melanelioly gloom first over Ihfl 
ntnterial world, and at last over the whole face of nature. 
Such a phenomenon as this, is apt to stagger even the 
lovers of liglil HTid knowledge, while its cause is latent; 
but when Ihal i« deieefd. it mny give hopes. Ihat (bis 
daHtness xhall not be evcrlaiiling. Iiut Uiatit iball be sue- 
Meded by a more permaucnt li(fb(. 
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SECTION VU. 
OP VISIBLE nOURE AND EXTEHSIOll. 

AxTuorou tbore is no resemUaDeet nort as fiw m vo 
know, any noeessary oonneetioB* between thai qaaUigr in 
a body wbieb we eall its cabwr, and the appearanne whicb 
that eolour makes to the eye ; it is quite othorwian with 
regard to its figore and magaitude. There is fmrtain^j 
a resemblanee, and a neeessary eenneetion, between the 
visible Agure and magnitude of a body, and its veal %- 
ure and magnitode ; no man ean give a reason wi^ a 
soarlet eolour affeets the eye in the manner it doos; no 
man ean be sure that it aflbets his eye in the saise maa> 
ner as it aftots the eye of another, and that it has the 
same appearance to Um as it has to anotlier man i hat 
we ean assign a reason why a eireie fdaeed obUqaely ts 
the eye, should appear in the form of an ellipse. Ths 
visible figore, magnitode, and po8ition» mwjf by maths ■ 
matieal reasoning, be dedueed from tlie real ; and it mqr 
be demonstrated, that every eye that \iees fistiaelly ani 
perfeetly, must, in the same situation, see U nnder tidf 
Ibrm, and no other. Nay, we may venture to aflrm thst 
a man bom Uind, if he were instnieted in maibeasalisib 
would be able to determine the visible figure of a bo^Ti 
whra its real figure, distance, and position, are given. Ik. 
Saunderson understood the pngeetion of the spherOf ani 
perspeetive. Now, I require no more knowledge in a 
Uind man, in order to his being able to determine the vis- 
ible figure of bodies, than that he ean projeet the eatlias 
of a given body, upon tlie surfkce of a hollow sphsic^ 
whose eentre is in the eye. This projection is the visiUs 
figure he wants ; for it is the same figure with that whish 
Is projected upon the tunica relfna in vision. 

A Uind man can conceive lines drawn from every 
of the olgeet to the eentre of the ^ye^ makieg 




portion 



in coBceWe, that (lie Ipngtii of Ihe olyccl will appear 
sr or loss in pt'0|>ortiun (u ilic angle wliivli it au(>- 
at the eye ; and that, in like nianoer. llio breadth, 
general the di«tani!u of any uno jioiot of tliv uhjeet 
from an; other point, will appear greater or leis. in pro- 
portion (u the att{;lr8 vrhiisli lliowe distunees subtend. He 
eatiil; he nmda to oonceive. that tlie visible appenr- 
bas no thiokneaii, any nioi-e than a pi'ojcelion of the 
«ra |>ei'8peutive dnitight. He may bu inrornied, 
the eye. until it is aided by experieocet ilneK not rep- 
resent one oltjeet an aearci' or more remote than another. 
ludeed he vmuhl proljalily eunjeeture thiii afhiniseir, and 
bo apt to think, that the rays of li^ht must make Ihe 
same impression npon the eye, whether they come from 
a greater or lens distance. 

These are all the priuoiples which we suppose our 
blind matlienmlimn to have ; and these he may certain- 
ly acijiiiro by inrorumiion and rcQection. It is no less 
certain, that from these principles, having given the real 
figure and magnitude ofa budy, and its position and dia- 
tauce with i<egard la the eye, lie can fmd out its viniblo 
figure »ntl magnitude. lie can demonsitate in general, 
from these principles, that liie visible ftgure uf all bodies 
ivili be the same with that of tlieir projection upon the 
surface ufa hollow sphere, nben tlic eye is placed to the 
centre. And be can demoBstrale, thai their visible mag- 
nitutlo will be greater or less, according as their pi-o.jec- 
tlon occupies a greater or less part of the surface of this 
tfbere. 

To set this mailer in ntiolher light, let us disiinguish 
betwixt the posilinn of objcets wiib regard to the eye, 
and their distance from it. OIuccl" that lie in the same 
right line drawn fi-om the centre oftlie eye. have the same 
pusi(Mn,haweverdilIerent their distances from Ihocyu may 
be: but Directs which lie in different right lines drawn 
from the eye's centre, have a ditrerenl position ; and ihis 
difierenoe of position is greater or less, in pitiporiion lo Iho 
tPgle uade at Uie eye by the right Hoes mentioned. liuv- 
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iBg thus defined what we mean by the po§itimi of objeeft 
with rcganl to the eye, it is eTident* that as the real fi^- 
nre of a body cootists in the situation of its several parts 
with rrganl to one another, so its visible figure eoasists 
in the position of its several parts with regard to the ^je ; 
and as he that hath a dislinet conception of the sitvatioa 
of the parts of the body with regard to one another« mwt 
have a distinct conception of its real figure; so he that 
eoneeives distinctly the position of its several parts wkh 
regard to the eye, must have a dislinet conception of ks 
visible figure. Now, there is nothhig surely to hinder a 
blind man from conceiving the position of the several parts 
of a body with regard to (he eye, any more than from eea- 
eeiving their situation with regard to one another; and 
therefore I conclude, thai a blind man may attain a distinct 
conception of the visible figure of bodies. 

Although we think the arguments that have been of* 
fered are sufficient to prove, that a blind man may eon- 
eeive *the visible extension and figure of bodies ; yet» ia 
order to remove some prejudices against this tmtht it 
will be of use to compare the notion which a blind math* 
ematician might form to himself of visible figarcy with 
that which is "presented to the eye in visiout and to ob- 
serve wherein they difier. 

First, visible figure is never presented to the eye bat 
in conjunction with colour ; and although there be ao eon* 
neetioa belween them from the nature of the things. jH, 
having so invariably kept company together, we are hard* 
ly able to disjoin them even in our imagination. Whal 
Blight ily increases this difllcnity is, that we have never 
been accustomed to make visible figure an objeet oC 
thought. It is only used as a sign, and, having served 
this purpose, passes away, without leaving a trace behind. 
The drawer or designer, whose business it is to hunt tUs 
ftagitive form, and to take a copy of it. finds how diflienll 
his task is, after many years labour and practice. Ha y 
py ! if at last he can acquire the art of arresting it ia Us 
imagination^ until he can delineate it. For then H is 



rvidoQt. (hat he must be iible to tli-aw na aL'curatelj 
tliG tiru as rrom a cop;. But how few of the i>rufeiise4 ' 
fnit»lci-B ofdcsifjining are ever able lu arrive at ihUih-grcs i 
of iicrfection ! It is tio wonder, theu. that vie should find 
so great diffieully in conceiving lliis furm upari fram iti 
constant aasuciale, when it is Mt difBcuU to conceive it alL, j 
But our blind man's notion of visible figure will not bo, 
associated with colour, of which lie hath no conception), J 
but it will peHiui>a be asisociated w!lh hui-dness or smoollt-, 
ness, uilh which he is aequuinted by touch. These di&f 
fercnt associalioDD are apt to impose upon lis. and to maki^ I 
things seem difii'it-nt, which in reality are (he same. 

Secondly, Die blind man forms (be notion orvisibla,! 
figure (o himself, by thought, and bj* niatheniaiieni rca-^l 
Boning from principles ; whereas the man ibui sees has i| 
|treson(cfl lo his eye at once, without iiny labour, widiouj 
any reasoning, by a kind of inspiration. A man may fortn 
to himself (he notion of a parabulsi, or a cycloid, from tl 
uiathemalical definition of those figures, allhougb he hi 
never seen them drawn or delineated. Auothcri whfl^ 
knows nothing of the mathematical deJiniiiitn of the fig^ 
ures, may see them delineated on paper, or feel ihem ctd 
out in wood. Each may have a disiinet conception of tl 
figures, one by mafhemadcal i-easoning, the other IqrJ 
sense. Now, the blind man forms his notion of visibto^ 
figure in the same manner as the first of these formed 
his notion of a parabola or a cyeluid. which he never si 

Thirdly, visible figure leads the man that sees, directs 
ly t« the cnneeplion of the real figure, of which it is | 
sign. But the blind man's thou(;hts move in a coolmvj f^ 
Erection. For he must first know (he real figure, div> ^ 
lance, and situation, of the body, and from (hence he 
slowly traces out the visible figure by mathematical rea- 
soning. Nor does his nature lead him to conceive (his 
visible figure as a sign ; it is a creature of his own reason 
and imagination. 
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8BCTI0N Vlll. 
80>fK QUERIES OONCERMINO VISIBLE riGimC ANSWEKKSl 

It may be asked, what kind of thing is tliis visiUe fig- 
ure 7 Is it a sensation, or an idea ? If it isanidea, froin what 
sensation is it copied ? These questions may seem trivial or 
Impertinent to one who does not know, that tliere is a triha- 
sal of inquisition erected by certain modem philasophen, 
before which every tiling in nature, must answer. The ar- 
ticles of inquisition are few indeed, but very dreadful in 
their consequences. They are only these ; Is the prisoaer 
an impression or an idea ? If an idea, from what iiupressioa 
copied ? Now, if it appears that the prisoner is neither an 
impression, nor an idcA copied from some impression, im- 
mediately, without being allowed to offi*.r aqy thing in 
arrest of judgment, he is senteneed to pass out of exist- 
ence, and to be, in all time to come, an empty unmeaaiag 
sound, or the ghost of a departed entity. 

Before ^liis dreadful tribunal, cause aad efleeti lime 
and place, matter and spirit, have been tried and cast : 
how then shall such a poor flimsy form as visible fignrs 
stand before it 7 It must even plead guilty, and ooafess 
that it is neither an impression nor an idea. Fbr« alas ! 
it is notorious, that it is extended in length and breadth; 
it may be long or short, broad or narrow, f riai^;«larf 
quadrangular, or circular: and thereforet unless ideai 
and impressions are extended and flgored, it caaaol be- 
long to that category. 

If it should still be asked, to what eadegwj af hchfi 
does visible figure then belong? I can only, ia 
give some tokens, by which those who are betlav 
quainted with the categories, may chance to find its^i 
It is, as we have said, the position of the several 
a figured body, with regard to the eye. The diflferMt posi- 
tions of the several parts of the body with regard to the 



«7»r «hen put together, make n real figure, wliich is (riily 
Qitcndcd in tlie Icnglli anU lirtaJlli.and wliich rrprcsetilf 
a fignre that is extetich-il in ivn);;ili. breadih, ami tbickneM. 
In like niapner, a i»f<ijccliun of the Bphrre U » real Kg. 
UTO. and hath lenRlh and brcadih. hut i-ctiirsi-nls Iho 
sphere, which hatli three diine-nsions. A iHtjJci-tiuii of 
the sphere, or a persiwulivu view of it palucc. is H ri-)ire' 
senlati'c in the very same aenite as viaible iigure h. and 
wherever they ba«e llteir lud^inga in ibe oate^rits, this 
will he found to dwell next door to them. 

It may further he asked, whether thei-e be any fenita- 
tion proper to vhible llgurc. by which ll i* supgesled in 
viiion? Or by what means it ia presented to the mind? 
This isB'iueHtion of some iniportani-e. in order tuimr 
baring a distinct notion of the laeuliy of seeing : and to 
pre all the light lo it we ean, it is nceesnary lo compare 
this sense wllb other senscH, and to make ttoiue suppuii- 
tions, by which we may be eutiiiled tu disliiiguish things 
ibal are apt to be ooufounded, ullhougb they arc totally 
diBereni. 

There are three of our senses which give us intelligence 
of ihings at a distance : smell, bearing, and sight. In 
smelling, and in hearing, we have a sensaiioo or impres> 
sion upon the mind, whivb, by our eonstilution. we eon. 
eeive (o be a sign of sometlilag external : hut the posi- 
tion of this exivrnat thing, wilb regard tu the organ of 
unset ib not presented to the mind along wicb the aensn- 
tion. When 1 bear the sound of a coaeh, I eould nni, 
previous to experienue. determine whether the sounding 
body was above or below, to tbc right band or to tho left. 
Bo ibat the sensation suggests to uie some exteriwl ob- 
ject as the eause or occasion of it ; but it suggi-sts not the 
position of that ol^ect, whether it lies in this direction or in 
that The same tbitig may lie said with regard to smell- 
tng. But the case is (juito diSvrent villi regard lo see- 
ing. When I see un object, the appearance which the 
colour of it makes, may be oullcd the eciisation, wbiuh 
^^^l^sts to me some exleraal thing as its cause; but it 
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laggrsls likewise the individual direelioa and position of 
thii eause with regard (o the eye. I l&novi it is prrolnelj 
la 8ueh a direction, and in no other. AC the tanie tiawy 
I am not eonscioofi or any thing thai ean be ealled affi#a- 
iian^ but the sensation of colour. The position of tbo 
coloured thing is no sensation* but it is by the laws of 
my eonstitulion presented to the uiind along with the 
colour, without any additional sensation. 

Let us suppose* that the eye nere so constituted, thaC 
the rays coming from any one point of the object were notf 
as they are in our eyes, collected in one point of the re- 
fifia, but diffused over the whole: it is evident to thoae 
who understand the structure of the eye* that sueh wm 
eye as we have supposed, would shew the colour of a bodjy 
as our eyes do« but that it would neither shew figure nor 
position. The operation of such an eye would be pro- 
cisely similar to that of hearing and smell ; it would giro 
no perception of figure or extension, but merely of eolonr. 
Nor is the supposition we have made altogether iuMigin* 
ary : for it is nearly the cave of most people who Imvo 
cataracts, whose cr}'stallinef as Mr. Cheseldoa obsenretf 
does not altogether exclude the rays of light, but diffntea 
them over the rrftna, so that sueh persons see things ns 
one does through a glass of broken jelly ; they pereeivo 
the colour, but nothing of the figure or magnitude of 
objects. 

Again, if we should suppose, that smell and sonnd were 
conveyed in right lines from the olyects, and that evorj 
sensation of hearing and smell suggested the preeiae di» 
reotion or position of its object ; in this case the open^ 
tions of hearing and smelling would be similar to tbnt of 
teeing : we should smell luid hear the figure of ol!)eet% 
in the same sense as now we see it ; and every smell 
aonnd would be associated with some figure in the ii 
ination, as colour is in our present state. 

We have reason to believe, that the rays of light 
some impression upon the retina; but we are not 
scions of this impression | nor liave anatomists or philoi- 



' 't^en liecn alilr lo dNcnTor Ihe nahire and efiecti of itj 
whvtlier it pi'oiliices a vibration in (In- nerve, or tbo tnc^^ I 
Uon of some suliiilc fluitt conlaint-c) in the nerve, or somfr- . 
thing iliflbrcnl frnm eirhm-. lo wliich wo cannot give & J 
name. Whalevpr it is. we shall call it Ihe material tm> 
prcMiani remcmberinj; eunTully, Ihat it is not an iin- 
presBion upon (bo mind, but upon (tie hotly; and that it, I 
K no aensationt nor can rcaemlitu sen^tition, any mora 
than figure or mnlion e»n rrsenihlu thought. Now. tlin 
mnt^ritil impression, made ujHin a parlicular point of the 
retina, by ilic laws of our conslif uiton. su^^sts two thing! 
to tlie mind, namely, the culnur. and the position of some ,1 
exivrnal object. No man ran give a reason, why (h« 
same material impression mi^ht not have suggested soun^ 
or smell, ur either of these, along with the position of the _ 
otyeot. That it should suggest colotir and position, i 
nothing rise, we can resolve only in our nonstitulion. < 
the will of our Mnker. And sinre there is no neoessa 
eonneetion between these two things suggested by this j 
material impression, it might, if it had so pleased our 
Creator, have suggested one of them without the other. , 
Ijft us suppose, iherefore. sinee it plainly appears to be j 
possible, that our eyes had been so framed, as to suggest (9 j 
us the position of Ihe objret. without suggesting colourfl 
or any other quality: what is Ihe eonsequenee of thisj 
siiprMsiiion ? It is evidently this, (hnt Ihe person endueil . 
with *uoh an eye. would perceive the visible figure at 
bodies, witboul having any sensation or impression mad* 
upon his mint). The Ogure he pereeives is altogether ex- 
ternal { ami therefore cannot be called an impression upoQ J 
the mind, withoul fhc! grossest abuse of ttingiinge. If i( 
should bo said, thnt it is Impossible to perceive a flgur«f > 
unless there be some impression of it upon the mind ; I 
beg leave not to admil the impossibility of this, without 
some proof; and I can find none. Neither ean I eonceivo 
what IS meant by an impression of figure upon Ihe mind. 
I ean eonccivc an impression of figure upon wax. or upon 
any body that la fit to receive it ; but an impression of it 
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upon the mind, U to me quite unintelligible ; and although 
I form the mo<ii ilistiiint conception of the figure, 1 cmn- 
not* upon tlie strioiciit cxaminaiion, find anj impreuien 
of it upon my mind. 

If we suppose, last of all» that the eye hath the power 
restored of |>ereeiving colour, I apprehend that it will be 
allow(-d, that now it pcreeiTes figure in the verj tame 
iD'anner as before, with this difference only» that ecrionr h 
alti iiy« joined with it. 

In answer* therefore, to the question proposed* there 
aeems to be no sensation that is appropriated to Yitible 
figure, or whose oflBce it is to suggest it. It seems to be 
•uggestrd immediatelj by the material impression upon 
the organ, of which we are not conscious : and why nay 
not a material impression upon the retina suggest rlribk 
figure, as well as the material impression made upon the 
hand, when we grasp a ball, suggests real figure ? In the 
one ease, one and the same material impression fluggefCs 
both colour and visible figure ; and in the other case, one 
and the same material impression suggests hardness, beatf 
or cold, and real figure, all at the same time, 

Vfe shall conclude this section with another qoeatioa 
upon this subject. Since the visible figure of bodies is a 
real and external object to the eye, as their tangible fig- 
ure is to the touch ; it may be asked, whence arises the 
diflleulty of attending to the first, and the facility of at- 
tending to the hist? It is certain, that the first Is moi« 
frequently presented to the eye, than the last is to the 
touch ; the first is as distinct and determinate an objret 
ai the last, and seems in its own nature as proper ftr 
•peculation. Tet so little hath it been attended to, that 
It nerer had a name in any language, until bishop Befto- 
ley gave it that which we have used after his emnipl^ 
to distinguish it from the figure which is the objeet of 
touch. 

The difficulty of attending to the visible figure ofbodiet, 
and making it an object of thought, appears so dmllar 
to that whieh we find in attending to our sentationsi that 



bntb have prDbabI; like causes, \afure inlenilcd tbo tI^ 
ible figure as n sign of (be tangible li(,*ure and «ilualio^ 
of btiilieit, nnU bulb laugbt us bj' a IdnduritisllnGt (u |iiy 
U always to (bis use. lleocc it bappi^ns. thai ibe i 
pusiiea over it witli a rapid niution, to attend to tlie tbingj 
signified b; it. It Is as unnatural (o ibe mind (o s[i>|i at 
(lie visible figure, and attend to it. as it is to a sjtberical 
bodj' to stop upDQ an imdined plane. Tbere is an inward 
principle, wbicb eonslanll^ carries it furnard, and wbicb 
uannot be overcome but Uy a eon(rar,v force. 

'iliere urv otber external lliinfj;s wliiob nature intended 
for signs ; anil we find (bis oomuion (o (bem all, tba( tba 
mind is disposed to uvm-look (liem. and to attend onlj to 
the tilings signified \ty them. Tims tbere are cerlaia 
modi fi cat ions of (be human fueei nbleb are natural signs 
of (be present disposidun uf (bo mind. Everj' man un- 
derstands (he meaning of ibese signs, but not one of^ 
liundred ever atlemlcd (o the ligiis Ihemselvvs, or knows 
an.v thing about (hem. Hence you may find many an ex- 
cellent practical pbysiogoomi-it, ^bo knows nothing of 
tbe proportions of a face, nor can delineate or describe 
tbe expression of any one passion. 

An esoellent painter or statuary can tell, not onlyvbat 
are the proportions of a good face, but what changes 
every passion makes in it. This, however, is one of <bg 
ehief mysteries of bis art, to the aefjuisition of which, in- 
finite hihour and attention, as weil as a happy genius, are 
re(|uired. But when ho puts bis art in practice, and ha^ 
pily expresses a passion by its proper signs, every one uqr 
dcrstamis the meaning of these signs, wiihuut art, and 
without reficction. 

What has been said of painting, might easily be ap- 
plied (o all the tine arls. The difficulty in them all con- 
sists in kuDwing and attending to those natural signs 
whereof every man understands ihe meaning. 

^Tg pass from tbe sign to the thing signified, with ease, 
and by natuntl impulse ; but lo go backward from ib« 

TOI» I, .17 
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thing ngoified to the tigo, is a worii of labour and diS- 
eulty. Yiiible figure* therefore« being intended hj nalnre 
to be a signt we past on immediately to the thing ligai- 
fled» and eannot easily return to giro any attention to the 
■iga. 

Nothing shews more elearly our indisposition to attend 
to yisible figure and visible extension than this* that al- 
though mathematieal reasoning is no less applieable to 
them, than to tangible figure and extension* yti they havo 
entirely escaped the not ice of mathematicians. While that 
figure and that extension whioh are objects of touch, hate 
been tortured ten thousand ways for twenty oenturies, and 
a Tcry noble system of science has been drawn out of 
fhem ; not a single proposition do we find wilh regard to 
the figure and extension which are the immediate olfjeets 
of sigh L 

When the geometrician draws a diagram with tlie 
most perfect accuracy ; when he keeps his eye fixed upoa 
it» while he goes through a long process of reasoning* and 
demonstrates the relations of the several parts of his fig- 
ure ; he does not consider* that the visible figare present* 
od to his eye* is only the representative of a tangible fig- 
ure* upon which all his attention is fixed ; he does not 
consider that these two figures have really difllbrent pro^ 
erties ; and that what he demonstrates to be true ^ the 
one* is not true of the other. 

This perhaps will seem so great a paradox* even to 
mathematicians* as to require demonstration befbre iteoa 
be believed. Nor is the demonstration at all difficult* if 
the reader will have patience to enter but a little into tbi 
Biathematieal eonsideration of visible figure^ whieh W% 
■hall call Uugtouutry qfvUibUi. 
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SECTION IX. 
OF THB GSOHETRT OT YISIBLBl. 

In this gtomeirjf the defiDitiqDB of a point ; of a liiie» 
ivhether straight or earve ; of aa angle* whether aeote't 
or right, or obtuse ; and of a eirole) are the same a^ ia 
oommon geometry. The iiialhe»atioaI reader urill easily 
enter into the whole nystery of this geometiy, if he at- 
tends duly to these few OTident priaoiples. 

1. Supposing the eye plaeed ia the eentre of a sphere^ 
every great circle of the sphere will have the same ap^ 
pearaace to the eye a& if it was a straight line. For the 
curvature of the circle being turned directly toward the 
eye, is not perceived by it. And for the same reason, aay 
line which is drawn in the plane of a great circle of the 
sphere, whether it be in reality straight or curve, wiU 
appear straight to the eye. 2. Every visible right line 
will appear to coincide with some great circle of the 
sphere j and the circumfereuce of that great circle^ 
even when it is produced until it returns into itsel£ wiU 
appear to be a continuation of the same visible right line» 
all the parts of it being visibly in directum. For the eye^ 
perceiving only the position of objects with regard to it- 
self, and not their distance, will see those points in the 
same visible place which have the same position with re- 
gard to the eye, how different soever their distances from 
it may be. Now, since a plane passing through the eye 
and a given visible right line, will be the plane of some 
great circle of the sphere, every point of the visible right 
line wiU have the same position as some point of the great 
circle ; therefore they will both have the same visible 
place, and coincide to the eye : and the whole circumfer- 
ence of the great circle continued even until it returns 
into itself, will appear to be a continaatioii of the same 
visible right line* 
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Hence it follows : 

$m That every visible right line* when it is continued 
(n directum, as far as it may be contiouedt vrili be re|ire- 
sented b; a great circle of a spheret in whose centre the 
eye is placed. It follows, 

4. That the visible angle comprehended wider two tiii- 
ble right lines* is equal to the spherlcat angle oompre- 
hended under the two great circles whioh are the repve* 
•entatlves of these visible lines. For since the visible 
lines appear to coincide with the great circlet, the visifak 
angle comprehended under the formert must be equal to 
the visible angle comprehended under the latter. But the 
risible angle comprehended under the two great eirelett 
when seen from the centrcy is of the same magnitude with 
the spherical angle whicii they really compreheadf as 
mathematicians know ; therefore the visible angle made 
by any two visible lines, is equal to the spherieal angle 
made by the two great circles of the sphere whieb are 
their representatives. 

6. Ileoce it is evident, that every visible rigbt-liaed 
triangle, will coincide in all its parts with some sphorieal 
triangle. The sides of the one will appear equal to the 
sides of the other, and the angles of the one to the angles 
of the other, each to each ; and therefore the whole of the 
one triangle will appear equal to the whole of the other. 
In a word, to the eye they will be one and the same* and 
have the same mathematical propeKies. Tlie properties 
therefore of visible right-lined triangles, are not the 
with the properties of plain triangles, but are the 
with those of spherical triangles. 

6. Every lesser circle of the sphere, will appear a eir» 
ele to the eye, placed, as we have supposed all aloagt in 
the centre of the sphere. And, on the other hand, every 
vibible circle will appear to coincide with some 
circle of the sphere. 

7. Moreover, the whole surface of the sphere will 
resent the whole of visible space : for since every vidUi 
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point oouieides with some point of the surfaoe of the 
sphere, and has the same Tisible plaeot it follows^ that all 
the parts of the spherical surface taken together, will 
represent all possible visible plaees, that is, the whole of 
visible space. And from this it follows, in the last placCf 

8. That every vibible figure will be represented by that 
part of the surface of the sphere, on which it might be 
projected, the eye being in the centre. And every such 
visible figure will bear the same ratio to the whole of 
visible space, as the part of the spherical surface which 
represents it, bears to the whole spherical surface. 

The mathematical reader, I hope, will enter into these 
principles with perfect facility, and will as easily perceivcy 
that the following propositions with regard to visible fig- 
ure and space, which we ofier only as a specimen, may be 
mathematically demonstrated from them, and are not 
less true nor less evident than the propositions of Euclid, 
with regard to tangible figures. 

Prop. 1. Every right line being produced, will at last 
i*eturn into itself. 

2. A right line returning into itself, is the longest pos- 
sible right line ; and all other right lines bear a finite 
ratio to it. 

3. A right line returning into itself, divides the whole 
of visible space into two equal parts, which will both be 
comprehended under this right line. 

4. The whole of visible space bears a finite ratio to any 
part of it. 

6. Any two right lines being produced, will meet in two 
points, and mutually bisect each other. 

6. If two lines be parallel, that is, every where equally 
distant from each other, they cannot both be straight. 

7. Any right line being given, a point may be found, 
which is at the same distance from all the points of the 
given right line. 

8. A circle may be parallel to a right line, that is, may 
be equally distant from it in all its parts. 

9. Bight-lined triangles that are similar^ are alto equaL 




ff«re pwea ted to hit eye. wkmk k 
^reteaUUiTe of a (aagible ffaar ; that ha 
Ihi IhmC at toatiM to ike §fU bat altoadt aaly to the 
last ; aad thai thete two ligam bate JKiiat ptafcfw 
liif, ta thai what ha danoaniratos af Iha aac, m aal Irat 
ariheaOMr. 

Il detmrety bowerer, to be reanrked, tbal at a sanD 
part af a tpharital sarfSnea dUfers aaC taasiblj ftaai a |ilaia 
•arfiiaa; ta a taiall |HUt of Yitible eat fari ta diKii werj 
Iktie from ibat exteotion ia lenglb aad breadtb» whieh it 
Iho objaol of touob. And it it likawite to ba tbitraud^ 
thai tbe banao ejre it to formedy tbat aa objrei ahaah it 
taea ditUaall; aad at oaa viewt eaa oaeopj bat a sanB 
part of fitiUe tpaea: for me ae?or toe dittiaelljr wbai it 
9i a aMtldaraUa dittoaoo from tbe axit of Iba eye ; aal 
Iktrefbref wbea we wooM tee a bii|;e abjeet al eaa viaw^ 
Ifceegw mutt be at to great a dittaaee, tbat tbe eli)eat ae» 
Mplet bat a taiall part of vitible tfiaee. FVaai tlwea 
two obtervatlont, it follows, that plain figaiea wbieb are 
teea at one viewt wbrn their phiaet are not obli^tta. bal 
dlreet to tbe eye» diflfer little from the 
frtMi Ihty preteat to the egre. T|ia tavai 



tmgible Hg^if^ faite i^rf neafij the raiM propdrtloti to 
each other as in the vi^ilble; and the angles of the oni 
«#e very niMirljt all hoo^ not Mriotl^ and matlieDtatieally, 
aqiial tt> ibose of th^ other. Althoogh therefore ite have 
found manj in^lanees of natural signs trhieh have M fA^ 
niliCude to the things signified^ this h not the ease witli 
regard to visible ftgiire. tt hath in all eases sueh a simli^ 
itude to the thing signillfd by it, as a plan or profile hath 
to that whieh it represents ; and in sMie eases the sig^ 
and thing signified hate to all sense the same figure and 
the same proportions. If we eouM flhd a being endued 
with sight only, without any othei' external sense, and 
eapahle of refleeting and reasoning upon what be seesy 
the notions and philosophteal speeolatlomi of such abeingt 
miglit assist us in the difllcult task of distinguishing ihe 
perceptions which we have purely l»y sight, from thoso 
which derive their origin fWim other senses. Let a# 
snppose sueh a being, and conceive, as welt as we cany 
what notion he would have of visible obfeetSt and whafC 
conclusions he would deduce fVom them. We mast iloi 
conceive him disposed by his constitotiont as we are, ttr 
consider the visible appearance as a sign of sometbia^ 
else: it is no sign to him, because there is nethiog sig**' 
nified by it ; and therefore we must suppose him* as mueb 
disposed to attend to the visible figure and extension of 
bodies as we are disposed to attend to their tangible fig» 
are and extension. 

If varione figures were presented to hit senaoy he 
might, without doubt« as they gt^ow ftimiliar, e^mpslra 
them togetbery and perceive wherein tHcy agrees vaS 
wherein they difler. He might perceive visible oiyaeM 
to have length and breadth, but eooM have ao ootioii of 
a third dimension, any more than we can have of afotnilK 
AW visible objects wooM appear to be ter m lia at ed l^lirie^ 
straight or curve t and objects te i ml aai t ed by the same 
Tisible lines, wo old occupy the mnMie piaoe, and fiR tli9 
same part of visible spaeti. M weoid aet be possibie Pa 
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him to eonoeiye one oiyoet to be behind anodiert or OM 
to be nearer, another more distant. 

To usy who eoneeive three dimensions, a line mmj ho 
eoneeived straight ; or it may be ooneeived inennratedhi 
one dimension, and straight in another; or, hst]|y, il aM^ 
be ineurvated in two dimensions. Suppose a liaOf to he 
drawn upward and downward, its length makes one di* 
mension, which we shall call upivard and daw n warii 
and there are two dimensions remaining, aeeordiag to 
which it may be straight or curve. It may be beaC 
to the right or to the left ; and if it has no beading 
either to right or left, it is straight in this dimensiea. 
But supposing it straight in this dimension of right and 
left, there is still another dimension remaining, in which 
it may be cunre ; for it may be bent backward or foru 
ward. l¥hen we conceive a tangible straight linCf wo 
exclude curvature in either of these two dimensions : and 
as what is conceived to be eseluded* must be coneei?- 
ed, as well as what is conceived to be included, it fol* 
lows, that all the three dimensions enter into oop coo* 
oeption of a straight line. Its length is one dimensiosy 
its straightness in two other dimensions is indoded, or 
curvature in these two dimensions excluded, in the eon* 
oeption of it. 

The being we hare supposed, having no oooeeptioa of 
more than two dimensions, of which the length of a Hm 
is one* cannot possibly conceive it either straight oremrfo 
in more than one dimension : so that in this coneeptioa of 
a right line* curvature to the right hand or left is oxelndedf 
hot curvature backward or forward cannot be excluded^ 
hoeanse he neither hath, nor can have any ooneepiioo of 
Mch curvature. Hence we see the reason that a Hae^ 
which is straight to the eye, may return into itself: Ar 
its being straight to the eye* implies only straightness la 
oae dimension ; and a line, which is straight in one di- 
mension, may, notwithstanding, be curve in another dl* 
measioiii and so may return into itselft 



Ti» vs. «lra ooncpive tlirvc dimcnsiuna, tk surface is tbfl$ . 
vbteh hntk length and broadlli,cxuluilingtliicki)e(is: asd 
a Burfai-i: mav be rillier gilatn in (his iliird tlimensiun, et 
it mn; be tniiurvafttl : so (hut the ootion of a third di- 
mension i-nirrs into our Fond'|ttron ol'n siirl'uce ; Tur il H 
onl}' by nifftns of (bis (hird dimension. lba( we can di«- 
llngnish vnrfacrs into plain and crarvc surfavcs; and nrt- 
ther one nor the oihcr vaa hu conceived, without conceiT* ^ 
ing a Ihird itiineniiion. 

'I'lin being we have atippoBed having no eonception oC 
a (bird dimension, bis visible figures have length and 
breadth indeed ; but (bickness is neither included nw 
excluded, iK-ing n thing of wliieb lie bits no eoneeplion. 
And tfaprvfnre visible figures, all bough (bey have leugtlt' I 
and breadth, as surfaees bnve. yet Ibey are neither plain 
surfaces, nor curve smTaces. For a curve surface implies 
eurvature in a third dimension, and a plain surfaco im- 
plies the want of curvature in a ihini diincnxion : and 
sneb a being can conceive neither of these, because be 
has no ronception of n (bird dimension. Mureuver. al- 
though he hath a distinct conception of the inclination o 
two lines which make an angle, yet he can neither ei 
reive n plain angle nor a spherical angle. Even bis i 
lion ofa point is somewhat less determined than ours, 
the notion of a |>oinl, nc exclude length, breadth, a 
(bickncss ; be exclitdes length and breadth, hut eunnot 
either rxeludc or include tbickneas, because lie hntb no 
conception of it. 

Having thus sctileil the notions which such a being ai 
wo have supposed might form of inathcmalical poin 
lines, angles nnd figures, it is easy to see, that by co 
paring these together, and reasoning about them, 
might discover their relations, and form gcometricjil co». 
elusions, built upon self-evident principles. He might like- ' 
wise, without donbl, have the same notion of numbers as we 
have, ami forma system of arilhnietic. It is not malcrial 
to say in what order he might proccnl in such disoor- 
erki. or bow mnoh lime and pains be might eniplo; abont 
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tbeni ; bot what snob a beingt by reason and ingemrilyf 
witbout any materials of sensation but those of sighi on|jf 
mif^t dtseover. 

As it is more diffionit to attend to m detail of possibiK- 
ties, tban of faets even of slender authorityt I shall beg 
leave to give an extract from the travels of JohaaMs 
Budolpbns Anepigraphus* a Rosierueian philosopher* who 
having bv deep study of the oocult seienees, aeqnired the 
art of transporting himself to various sublunary rrgioBSi 
and of eonversing with various orders of intelligeiieett k 
the eoorse of his adventures* became aequainted wiib aa 
order of beings exactly such as I have supposed. 

How they eommonioate their sentiments to one anolh- 
or, and by what means he became aequainted with their 
language* and was initiated into their philosophy , as weD 
as of many other particulars, which might have gratUM 
the curiosity of his readers* and perhaps added eredibil- 
ity to his relation* he hath not thought fit to inform as ; 
these being matters proper for adepts only to know. 

His account of their philosophy is as follows : 

^< The Idomenians,** saith he, ** are many of them very 
tngenions, and much given to contemplation* la arith- 
metic, geometry, metaphysics* and physics* they have 
most elaborate systems. In the two latter* indeed* they 
have had many disputes, carried on with great tubtiilyt 
and are divided into various sects ; yet in the two former 
there hath been no less unanimity than among the hamaa 
species. Their principles relating to numbers and arith- 
metic* Bsaking allowance for their notation* differ ii 
lag from ours : but their geometry diflbrs very 
ably.^* 

As our author's aeeouut of the geometry of theldomaa- 
lans agrees in every thing with the geometry of visihlos» 
of which we have already given a specimen* we shall 
pass over it. He goes on thus : ** Colour* extension^aad 
Igure* are conceived to be the essential properties of 
body. A very considerable sect maintains* that edowis 
the esseaeo of body. If there had been no coloar« tmj 
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tbej, there had been no pereeption er eensation. Colour 
fa all that vre perceiye, or ean eoneeiyey that is peeuliar 
to body ; extention and figure being modes oooimon to 
body and to empty spaee* And if ve should suppose a 
body to be annihilated, eolour is the only thing in it 
that ean be annihilated ; for its plaee, and consequently 
the figure and extension of that plaee« must remain, and 
cannot be imagined not to exist. These philosophers hold 
spaee to be the place of all bodies, immoyeable and in- 
destructible, ivithout figure, and similar in all its parts, 
incapable of increase or diminution, yet not unmeasurable : 
for eyery the least part of space bears a finite ratio to the 
vhole. So that vriih them the ^hole extent of space is 
the common and natural measure of eyery thing that hath 
length and breadth, and the magnitude of eyery body and 
of eyery figure is expressed by its being such a part of 
the uniyersc. In like manner, the common and natural 
measure of length, is an infinite right line, i^hich, as 
hath been before obseryed, returns into itself, and hath 
no limits, but bears a finite ratio to eyery other line. 

^< As to their natural philosophy, it is noyr acknowl- 
edged by the wisest of them to liaye been for many ages 
in a yery low state. The philosophers obsenring, that 
one body can difier from another only in eolour, figurOf 
or magnitude, it was taken for granted, that all their 
particular qualities must arise from the various eombina- 
tions of these their essential attributes. And therefore 
it was looked upon as the end of natural philosophy, to 
shew how the yarious combinations of these three quali- 
ties in different bodies produced all the phenomena of 
nature. It were endless to enumerate the yarious sys- 
tems that were inyented with this yiew, and the disputes 
that were carried on for ages ; the followers of eyery sis- 
tem exposing the weak sides of other systemsy and pal- 
liating those of their own, with great art. 

** At last, some free and facetious spirits, wearied with 
eternal disputation, and the labour of patching and prop- 
ping weak vystemsi begaq to oompfadii of the iobtihy of 
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nature ; of the iofinite ehaoges that bodies UMlergo is 
figure* colour, and magoitude ; and of the diSeidty of 
aceounting for these appearances, tuaking this a prst ei i — 
for giviag up all inquiries into the causes of tbingst m 
▼ain and fruitless. 

** These wits had ample matter of mirth aad ridio«la 
in the sjrstems of philosophers, aad finding it an easier 
task to pull down than to huild up and support, and tiMiC 
every scot furnished them with arms and auxiliaries im 
destroy another, they began to spread mightily, and weal 
OB with great success. Thus philosophy gave way tw 
skepticism and irony, and those systems wliieh had 
the work of ages, and the admiration of the learned, 
easne the jest of the vulgar: for even the vulgar readily 
took part in the triumph over a kind of learaiug which 
they had long suspected, because it produced nothing but 
jsrangling and aliercatioo. Tlic wits having now aequtr* 
•d great reputation, antl being flushed with sueeessy began 
to thiak the triumph incomplete, until every pretence to 
knowledge was overturned ; and accordingly began their 
attacks upon arithmetic, geometry, and even upon the 
common notions of untaught Idouieoians. So diflicult it 
hath alwajTs been, says our author, for great conquerors 
to know wbere to stop. 

«• In- the mean time, natural philosophy began toriso 
frosa its ashes, under the direction of a person of great 
geaiasy who is looked upon as having had something ia 
in him above Idomenian nature. lie observed, that tha 
IdomeaiaB faculties were certainly intended for oootoaH 
flatisa, and that the works of nature were a nobler sab* 
joot to exercise them upon, than the follies of systems, or 
the errors of the learned ; and being sensible of the dift> 
ealty of finding out the causes of natural things, he pro- 
posed, by accurate observacioo of the phenomena of na» 
tore, to find out the rules according to which they hap» 
fcm% without inquiring into the causes of thone ruioa. Ai 
this he made coasiderable progress himself, and planaoti 
•at Bsach work for his foUowersy who call thomsdlfM im» 



ductm philosophers. The skepiies look with envy u|ion 
this rising sect* as eclipsing their reputation, and threat- 
ening to limit their empire ; but they are at a loss on 
what hand to attack it. The vulgar begin to reverenec 
it, as producing useful discoveries. 

<* It is to be observed* that every Idomenian firmly be« 
lievet, that two or more bodies may exist in the same 
place. For this they have the testimony of sense, and 
they ean no more doubt of it, than they can doubt whether 
they have any perception at alL They often see two 
bodies meet, and eoineide in the same place* and separate 
again, without having undergone any change in their sen* 
sible qualities by this penetration. When two bodiei 
meet, and occupy the same place, commonly one only ap* 
pears in that place, and the other disappears. That 
which eontinucB to appear is said to overcome, the other 
to be overcome." 

To thii quality of bodies they gave a name, which our 
aiitlior tells us hath no word answering to it in any human 
laogoage. And therefore, after making a long apology, 
whiob I omit, he begs leave to call it the overcoming qnalii^ 
of hoiks. He assures us, that <* the speculations which had 
been raised about this single quality of bodies, and the 
hypotheses contrived to account for it, were sufficient la 
fill many vdumes. Nor have there been fewer hypolh- 
eses invented by their philosophers, to account for the 
ehanges of magnitude and figure ; whieh, in most bodies 
that move, they perceive to be in a eontinual flaeto- 
ation. The founder of the inductive sect, believing it 
to be above the reach of Idomenian faculties, to dis- 
eowr the real causes of these phenomena* applied himself 
to find from observation, by what laws they are connect- 
ed together ; and discovered many mathematical ratios 
and relations concerning the motions, magnitudes, figures, 
and overcoming quality of bodies, which constant expe- 
rioMc confirms. But the opposers of this sect choose 
relher to content themselves with feigned causes of these 
|ihciioif>a«j than to aokaowledge the real laws whereby 
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they are governed, whieh humble their pride, by being 
oonfessedly uoaeeountable.'' 

Thus far Johannes Rudolphus Anepigraphas. Whether 
this Anepigraphas be the same who is recorded amoog 
the Greelc alehymistical writers not yet published, by 
Borriehins, Fabrioius, and others, I do not pretend to 
determine. The identity of their name, and the liroili- 
itude of their studies, alchough no sliglit arguments, yet 
are not absolutely eonelusive. Nor will I take upon me 
to judge of the narrative of this learned traveller by the 
external marks of his credibility ; I shall confine myself 
to those which the critics call intemaL It would eves 
be of small importance to inquire, whether the Idomeii- 
ians have a real, or only an ideal existence ; since this b 
disputed among the learned with regard to things with 
which we are more nearly connected. The important ques- 
tion is, whether the account above given, is a just aeeoont 
of their geometry and philosophy 7 We have all the Am- 
nlties which they have, with the addition of others whieh 
they have not^ we may therefore form some judgment of 
their philosophy and geometry, by separating fh>m all 
others, the perceptions we have by sight, and reasoning 
upon them. As far as I am able to judge in this way^ 
after a careful examination, their geometry must be tneh 
as Anepigraphus hath described. Nor does his aeeoaaC 
of their philosophy appear to contain any evident marks 
of imposture ; although here» no doubt, proper allowaneo 
is to be made for liberties which travellers take, ai well 
as for involuntary mistakes which they are apt to fall into. 



SECTION X. 
OF THE PARALLEL MOTION OF THE ETE8. 

Having explained, as distinctly as we can, visible ig> 
ure, and shewn its connection with the thing signified 1^ 
it, it will be proper next to consider some phenomena of 
the eyesy and of vision^ which have oommonly been re- 
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ferred to oustonit to anatomieal or to meehanioal causes; 
but whiob, as I coneeivet most be resolved into original 
powers and principles of tbe human mind ; and thereforo 
belong properly to the subject of this inquiry. 

The first is* the parallel motion of the eyes ; by which 
when one eye is turned to the right or left^ upward or 
downward, or straight forward, the other always goes 
along with it in the same direction. We see plainlyt 
when both eyes are open* that they are always turned the 
same way* as if both were acted upon by the same motive 
force : and if one eye is shut* and the hand laid upon it, 
while the other turns various ways, we feel the eye that 
is shut turn at the same time* and that whether we will 
or not* What makes this phenomenon surprising is, that 
it is acknowledged by all anatomists* that the muscles 
which move tbe two eyes* and the nerves which serve 
these muscles* are entirely distinct and unconnected. It 
lyould be thought very surprising and unaccountable, to 
see a man* who, from his birth* never moved one arm, 
vrithout moving the other precisely in the same manner, 
80 as to keep them always parallel : yet it would not be 
more difficult to find the physical cause of such motion of 
the arms* than it is to find the cause of the parallel mo- 
tion of the eyes* which is perfectly similar. 

The only cause that hath been assigned of this parallel 
motion of the eyes, is custom. We find by experience, it 
is said, when we begin to look at objects* that* in order 
to have distinct vision* it is necessary to turn both eyes 
the same way ; therefore we soon acquire the habit of do- 
ing it constantly, and by degrees lose the power of doing 
otherwise. 

This account of the matter seems to be insufficient; 
because habits are not got at once ; it takes time to ao- 
quire and to confirm them ; and if this motion of the 
eyes were got by habit, we should see children, vrhea 
they are bom, turn their eyes different ways, and move 
one without the other, as they do their bands or legs. I 
know some have affirmed that they are apt to do so* Bat 
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I haro never found it troe from my own obserrftlkNif 
although I have taken pains to mal^e observations of 
this liindy and have had good opportunities. I hmvo 
likewise consulted experienced mid wives, mothers and 
nurses^ and found them agree, that they had never ob* 
served distortions of this kind in the eyes of eluHilrea, 
but >vlien they had reason to suspect convulsions, or tome 
preternatural cause. 

It seems therefore to be extremely probable, that pre- 
vious to custom, there is something in the constitotioat 
some natural instinct, which directs us to move both 
eyes always the same way. 

We know not how the mind acts upon the body, nor hj 
what power the muscles are contracted and relaxed ; bat 
we see tliat in some of the voluntary, as well as in tone 
of the involuntary motions, this power is so direeted. that 
many muscles which have no material tie or eonneetioBf 
act in concert, each of them being taught to play its part 
in exact time and measure. Nor doth a company of ex- 
pert players in a theatrical performance, or of excellent 
musicians in a conoert, or 'of good dancers in a eonntiy 
dance, with more regularity and order, conspire and eon* 
tribute their several parts, to produce one uniform eflfeet* 
than a number of muscles do, in many of the animal foe- 
tions, and in many voluntary actions. Tet we see sneh 
actions no less skilfully and regularly performed in ehil- 
dren, and in those who know not that they have saeh 
museles, than in the most skilful anatomist and phys- 
lologist. 

Who taught all the muscles that are eoneemed in snek- 
ing, in swallowing our food, in breathing, and in the s^* 
eral natural expulsions, to act their part in such regnhr 
order, and exact measure ? It was not custom sorely. 1g 
was that same powerful and wise Being who made tht 
fabric of the human body, and fixed the laws by whlsli 
the mind operates upon every part of it, so that they any 
answer tho purposes intended by them. And when we seOi 
in so many other instances, a system of uncooaeeted 
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Inuscles eonspiring so wonderfully io their several fane- 
tionst without the aid of habit* it needs not be thought 
strange, that the muscles of the eye should, without this 
aid, conspire to give that direction to the eyes^ without 
which they could not answer their end. 

We see a like conspiring action in the muscles which 
contract the pupils of the two eyes ; and in those muscles, 
whatever they be, by which the conformation of the eyes 
is varied, accoitling to tlie distance of objects. 

It ouglit however to be observed, that although it ap- 
pears to be b^ natural instinct that both eyes are always 
turned the same way, there is still some latitude left for 
custom. 

What we have said of the parallel motion of the eyes» 
is not to be understood so strictly, as if nature directed 
us to keep their axes always precisely and mathematically 
parallel to each other. Indeed, although they are always 
nearly parallel, they hardly ever are exactly so. When 
we look at an object, the axes of the eyes meet in that 
object; and therefore, make an angle, which is always 
small, but will be greater or less, a'ccording as the object 
is nearer or more remote. Nature hath very wisely left 
us the power of varying the parallelism of our eyes a little, 
so that we can direct them to the same point, whether 
remote or near. This, no doubt, is learned by eustom ; 
and accordingly we see, that it is a long time before chil- 
dren get this habit in perfection. 

This power of varying the parallelism of the eyes is 
naturally no more than is sufficient for the purpose Intend- 
ed by it ; but by much practice and straining, it may be 
increased. Accordingly we see, that some have acquired 
the power of distorting their eyes into unnatural direc- 
tions, as others have acquired the power of distorting 
their bodies into unnatural postures. 

Those who have lost the sight of an eye, commonly 
lose what they had got by custom, in the direction of 
their eyes, but retain what they had by nature ; that is, 
although their eyes tarn and move always together ; yet 

TOJL. I. 89 
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when they look upon an object, the blind eye will often limT« 
a rery small deviation from it ; whioh is not pereeiTed 
by a slight observer, but may be diseemed by one aoeus- 
tomed to make exact observations in these matters. 



SECTION XI. 
OP OUB SEKING OBJECTS EBECT BY UTVEBTED IMAOBS* 

AxoTHEB phenomenon which hath perplexed philota* 
phers* is« our seeing objects erect, when it is well kaowa 
that their images or pictures upon the tumea rtUma of 
the eye are inverted. 

The sagacious Kepler first made the noble diseoiveiyt 
that distinct but inverted pictures of visible ob{eets« are 
formed upon the retina by the ravs of light eominf; fraa 
the objiH^t. The same great philosopher demonstnitfli 
from the principles of optics, how these pictures are foni- 
ed. to wit. that the rays coming from any one point of tlM 
object, and falling upon the various parts of the papil« 
are* by the cornea and crystalline, refracted to at to OMOt 
again in one point of the retina^ and there paint the eel- 
oar of that point of the object from which they eoBM» Ai 
^ the rays from different points of the object erota eaek 
other before they come to the relina^ the pietOTB th^ 
form must be inverted ; the upper part of the objeet bo- 
iBg painted upon the lower part of the refma* the rig|t 
aide of the ob|eot upon the left of the r^tiiiOt aad m if 
the other parts. 

This philosopher thought that we see objects ereeC If 
means of these inverted pictures, for this reason, that as 
the rays from different points of the objeet emea eash 
other, before they fall upon the retina^ we oonelode Chat 
the impulse which we feel upon the lower part of the r^ 
ttno, eoraes from above ; and that the impulse whieh wa 
feel upon the higher parti comes from below. 
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Des Cartes afterward gave the same solation of tliit 
plieoomenon, and illustrated it by the judgment which we 
form of the position of ohjects which we feel with our 
arms crossed, or with two sticks that cross each other. 

But we cannot acquiesce in this solution. First* be- 
cause it supposes our seeing things erect, to be a deduc- 
tion of reason* drawn from certain premises : whereas it 
teems to be an immediate perception. And, secondly, 
because the premises from which all mankind are sup- 
posed to draw this conclusion, never entered into the 
minds of the far greater part, but are absolutely unknown 
to tliem. We have no feeling or perception of the pic- 
tares upon the refina, and as little surely of the position 
of them. In order to see objects erect, according to the 
principles of K^Ier or Des Cartes, we must previously 
know, that the rays of light come from the object to the 
eye in straight lines ; we must know, that the rays from 
diflbrent points of the object cross one another, before 
they form the pictures upon the retina ; and lastly, we 
must know, that these pictures are really inverted. Now, 
although all these things are true, and known to philoso- 
phers, yet they are absolutely unknown to the far great* 
est part of mankind : nor is it possible that they who are 
absolutely ignorant of them, should reason from them, 
and build conclusions upon them. Since therefore visible 
objects appear erect to the ignorant as well as to the 
learned, this eannot be a conclusion drawn from premises 
which never entered into the minds of the ignorant. We 
have indeed had occasion to observe many instances of 
conclusions drawn, either by means of original prineipleSf 
or by habit, from premises which pass through the mind 
very quickly, and which are never made the objects of 
reflection ; but surely no man will coneeive it possible to 
draw conclusions from premises which never entered into 
the mind at all. 

Bishop Berkeley having justly rejeeted this solutions 
gives one founded upon hit own prineiplet } wherein he is 
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followed by the judioioas Dr. Smith in his Optics ; and 
this wo shall next explain and examine. 

That ingenious writer conceives the ideas of tigliC to 
be altogether unlike those of touch. And since tlie oo* 
tions we have of an object by these different senses have 
no similitude, we can learn only by experience bow one 
sense will be affected, by what, in a certain manner^ af- 
fects the other. Figure, position, and even number, in 
tangible objects, are ideas of touch ; and although there 
is no similitude between these and the ideas of sight, yet 
we learn by experience, that a triangle afl^ts the sight 
in such a manner, and that a square affi^ets it in saeh an- 
other manner : hence we judge that which alRsets it in 
the first manner, to be a triangle, and that which afl^ets 
it in the second, to be a square. In the same Wtty, ilad* 
ing from experience, that an object in an erect positiont 
affects the eye in one manner, and the same o(\}ecC in an ia- 
▼ertcd position, affects it in another, we learn to judge^hgr 
the manner in which the eye is affected, whether the ol^t 
is erect or inverted. In a worti, visible ideas, aeeording to 
this author, are sigus of the tangible ; and the mind pasB> 
eth from the sign to the thing signified, not by means of a^j 
similitude between the one and the other, nor by any nat- 
ural principle ; but by having found them eonsfantly con- 
joined in experience, as the sounds of alangnnge are with 
the things they signify. So tliat if the images upon tlie rs- 
fina had been always erect, they would have shewn tht 
objects erects in the manner as they do now that tliryais 
inverted : nay, if the visible idea which we now halt 
from an inverted object, liad been associated from the be* 
ginning with the erect position of that object. K woaM 
have signified an erect position, as readily as it now sip 
nifies an inverted one. Anil iT the visible appcamneeof 
two shillings bad been found connected from the begis- 
ning with the tangible idea ot one shilling, that appea^ 
anee would as naturally and readily have signified ths 
unity of the object, as now it signifies its du^ichy. 
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This opinion is undoubtedly very ingenious ; and, if it 
is justy serves to resolve* not only the phenomenon now 
under consideration* but likewise that which we shaU 
next consider* our seeing objects single with two eyes. 

It is evident* that in this solution it is supposedi that 
we do not originally* and previous to acquired habits* see 
things either erect or inverted* of one figure or another^ 
single or double, but learn from experience to judge of 
their tangible position* figure* and number* by certain 
visible signs. 

Indeed* it must be acknowledged to be extremely diffi- 
cult to distinguish the immediate and natural objects of 
sight* from the conclusions which we have been accus- 
tomed from infancy to draw from them. Bishop Berke- 
ley was the first that attempted to distinguish the one 
from the other* and to trace out the boundary that dl* 
vides them. And* if in doing so* he hath gone a little to 
the right hand or to the left* this might be expeoted in 
a subject altogether new* and of the greatest subtilty* 
The nature of vision hath received great light from this 
distinction; and many phenomena in optics* which before 
appeared altogether unaccountable* have been dearly and 
distinetly resolved by it. It is natural* and almost una- 
voidable* to one who hatji made an important discovery 
in philosophy* to carry it a little beyond its sphere* and 
to apply it to the resolution of phenomena which do not 
fall within its province. Even the great Newton* when 
he had discovered the universal law of gravitation* and 
observed how many of the phenomena of nature depend 
upon this* and other laws of attraction and repulsion^ 
could not help expressing his conjecture* that all the phe- 
nomena of the material world depend upon attracting and 
repelling forces in the particles of matter. And I suspect 
that the ingenious bishop of Cloyne* having found so many 
phenomena of vision reducible to the constant association 
of the ideas of sight and touch, carried thb principle a 
little beyond its just limits. 
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Id order to judge as well ae we can, whether it is so, 
lot us suppose sueh a blind man as Dr. Saunderson, hav* 
lag. all the knowledge and abilities which a blind man maj 
haTOf suddenly made to see perfeetly. Let us suppose 
kim kept from all opportunities of associating his ideas 
of sight with those of Couch, until the former become a 
little fiuniliar; and the first surprise, occasioned bj ob* 
jeets so new, being abated, he has time to canvass tbemt 
and to compare them, in his mind, with the notions which 
he formerly had by touch ; and in particular to coroparet 
IB his mind, that Yisible extension which his eyes preseatp 
with the extension in length and breadth with which ho 
was before acquainted. 

We have endeavoured to prove, that a blind man may 
ftrm a notion of the visible extension and figure of liodiest 
fh»m the relation which it bears to their tangible exten- 
sion and figure. Much more, when this visible extensloa 
and figure are presented to his eye, will he be able to 
eoropare them with tangible extension and figure, and to 
perceive, that the one has length and breadth as vrell as 
the other ; that the one may be bounded by lines, either 
straight or curve, as well as the other. And thereforot 
ho will perceiye, that there may be visible as well as 
tangible circles, triangles, quadrilateral and multilateral 
flgores. And although the Tisible figure is coloured, and 
the tangible is not, they may, notwithstanding, liavo the 
same figure, as two objects of touch may have the same 
flgare although one is hot and the other cold. 

We have demonstrated, that the properties of visible 
figures differ from those of the plain figures which they 
represent ; but it was observed at the same time, thai 
when the object is so small as to be seen distinetly at one 
tIcw, and is placed directly before the eye, the diflereDoe 
between the visible and tangible figure is too small to be 
perceived by the senses. I'hus, it is true, that of every 
visible triangle, the three angles are gi*cater than two 
right angles ; whereas, in a plain triangle, the three 
gks are equal to two right angles : but, when the 
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triangle is smalK its three angleswill be so nearly equal to 
two right angles* that the sense eannot discern the difier« 
enee. In like manner, the cireamferences of unequal Tisible 
circles are not. but those of plain circles are* in the ratio of 
their diameters ; yet in small visible circles, the circumfer* 
enees are very nearly in the ratio of their diameters ; and 
the diameter bears the same ratio to the eireumfereneef 
as in a plain circle, very nearly. 

Hence it appears, that small visible figures, and such 
only can be seen distinctly at one view, have not only a 
resemblance to the plain tangible figures which have the 
same name, but are to all sense the same* So that if Dr. 
Saunderson had been made to see, and attentively had view- 
ed the figures of the first book of Euclid, he might, by 
thought and consideration, without touching them, have 
found out thaf they were the very figures be was before 
so well acquainted with by touch. 

When plain figures are seen obliquely, their visible fig- 
ure diflVrs more from the tangible ; and the representa- 
tion which is made to the eye, of solid figures, is still 
more imperfect; because visible extension bath notthreOf 
but two dimensions only. Yet, as it cannot be said that 
an exaol picture of a man hath no resemblance of the 
man. or that a perspective view of a house hath no re- 
semblance of the house ; so it cannot be said, with any 
propriety, that the visible figure of a man, or of a hoasoy 
hafh no resemblance of the objects which they represent* 

Bishop Berkeley therefore proceeds upon a capital mis- 
take, in supposing that there is no resemblance betwixt 
the extension, figure, and position which we see, and that 
which we perceive by touch. 

yVe may further observe, that bishop Berkeley's sys- 
tem, with regard to material things, must have made bini 
see this question, of the erect appearanoe of otrjects, in a 
very diflVrent light from that in which it a{years to those 
who do not adopt his system. 

In his theory of vision, he seems indeed to allow, that 
there is an external material world : but he belieyed that 



ail eitenial worid is tanpUe ovijt and not visible ; and 
that the visible worldf the proper object of sight, is not 
extemaly but in the mind. If this is supposed, he that af- 
firms that he sees things erect and not inverted, affirms 
that there is a top and a bottom, a right and a left in the 
mind. Now, I confess I am not so well acquainted with 
the topography of the mind, as to be able to affix a mean- 
ing to these words when applied to it. 

We shall therefore allow, that if visible objects were 
not external, but existed only in the mind, they eonU 
have no figure, or position, or extension ; and that it 
would be absurd to affirm, that they are seen either erect 
or inverted ; or that there is any resemblance between 
them and the objects of touch. But when we propose 
the question. Why objects are seen ei'cct and not invert- 
ed ? we take it for granted, that we are not in bishop 
Berkeley's ideal world, but in that world which meat 
who yield to the dictates of common sense, believe them- 
■elves to inhabit. We take it for granted, that the ob- 
jects both of sight and touch, are external, and have a 
eertain figure, and a oertain position with regard to one 
another, and with regard to our bodies, whether we per- 
eeive it or not. 

When I hold my walking-cane upright in my hand, and 
look at it, I take it for granted, that I see and handle the 
tame individual olyect. When I say that I feel it ert^p 
my meaning is, that I feel the head directed from the 
iMrizoo, and the pomt directed toward it : and when I 
•ay that I see it erect, I mean that I see it with the beai 
directed firom the horizon and the point toward it. I 
eoneeive the horizon is a fixed otyect both of sight and 
touch, with relation to which, objects are said to be high 
or low, erect or inverted : and when the question is asked. 
Why I see the olgect erect, and not inverted ? it is the 
same as if yon should ask. Why I see it in tliat posilkin 
which it really hath ? or, Why the eye shows the real 
position of otgeets, and doth not show them in an inverted 
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podition* as they are seen by a eommoii astronomieal tel- 
escope, or as their pictores are seea upoo the reiina of 
an eye when it it dissected. 



SECTION XII. 
THE SAME SUBJECT CO!?TINUED. 

It is impossible to give a satisfactory answer to this 
question, otherwiite than by pointing out the laws of na* 
ture which luke place in vision ; for by these the phe« 
nomcna of vision must be regulated. 

Therefore I answer, first. That by a law of natare 
the ravs of light proceed from every point of the objeet 
to the pupil of the eye in straight lines. Secondly, That 
by the laws of nature the rays coming from any one point 
of the object to the various parts of the pupil, are so re« 
fracted, as to meet again in one point of the retina; and 
the rays from different points of the object^ first crossing 
each other, and then proceeding to as many different 
points of the retinat form an inverted picture of the ab- 
ject. 

So far the principles of optics carry us ; and experience 
further assures us, that if there is no such picture upon 
the retinttn there is no vision ; and that such as the pie* 
ture on the retina is, such is the appearam*e of the objeety 
in colour and figure, diAtinctness or indistinctness, bright* 
ness or faintness. 

It is evident, therefore, that the pietures upon the i^ 
Una are, by the laws of nature, a mean of vision ; but fai 
what way they accomplish their end, we are totally Ig- 
norant. Pliilo80|»bers conceive, that the impression madn 
on the retina by the rays of light, is communicated to the 
optic nerve, and by the optic nerve conveyed to some 
part of the brain, by them called the gensorium ; and that 
the impression thus conveyed to the sensorium is lni« 
mediately perceived by the mind^ which is supposed !• 

TOJb. I, M 
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rarida there. Bat we know BothiDg of tlM teat of the 
■dqI : u4 we are to far from iMTBeiTieg tmiiiedhitely what 
it traotaeCed io the brain, that of all parft efthe homaa 
body we know least about it. It it indeed very probaUe» 
that the optio nerve is an inttroment of vision no lest nee- 
etsary than the retina; and that tome imprettion ii 
Bade upon it, bj means of the pictures on the rdffia. 
Bat of what kind this impression is, we know nothing. 

lliere is not the least probabilityt that there is any 
yiefare or image of the object either in the optic nerve 
•r brain. The pietures on the retina are formed by the 
iwyt of light : and whether we tappote* with tome, that 
their impulse upon the rrttna causes some yibration off 
the fibres of the optic nerve ; or, with others, that it gives 
SMition to some subtile fluid contained in the nerve ; nei- 
Hker that vibralion, nor this motion, can resemble tlie 
titlble object which it pretented to the mind. Nor ia 
there any probability, that tlie mind peroeivet the pietarea 
opon the retina. Thete pietares are no more obfeett of 
enr perception, than the brain it, or the optic nerve. No 
awn ever taw the pietnret in hit own eye, nor indeed the 
pietares in the eye of another, nntil it wat taken oat of 
the head and duly prepared. 

It it very ttrange, that philosophert, of all ages, tboald 
kave ap^reed in thit notion. That the imagct of external 
•l^tt are conveyed by the organs of sense to the braiOf 
and are there perceived by the mind. Nothing can be 
mere nnphilosophical. For, first, This notion hath no 
Ibandation in fact and observation. Of all the organs of 
•ente, tiie eye only, as fkr as we can discover, fbmis any 
Und of image of its object t and the images fbrnied hj 
Ibo eye are not in the brain, bat only in the bottom of the 
aye ; nor are they at all perceived or felt by the mlMl. 
Secondly, It is as difficolt to conceive how the mind per* 
oeives images in the brain, as how it perceives thingi 
BN>re distant. If any man will shew how the mind moj 
perceive images in the brain, I will undertake to tlisar 
how U may perceive the most distant oigoeU : ftriff 



give eyes to the tninil, lo perceive what is Irantactrd at 
home in its dark chamber, vthy may we not make ihesc 
eyps a Hide longer sighted? and then wo shall have no 
otoasion for that unphilosophical fiction ur images in Die 
brain. In a word, the manner and mechanism or the 
mind's perception is quite beyond our eoai prehension ; and 
tbis way of explaining it by images in the brain, seems 
to be founded upon very gross nolions of the mind, and 
its operations ; as if the supposed images in the brain, by 
a kind of contract, furmed similar impressions or images 
of objects upon the mind, of which impressions it is sup- 
posed to be eonseious. 

We. have endeavoured to shew, ihrouglmut (be course 
of this in<|uiry, that the impressions made upon the mind 
by means of the five aeoses, have not the least resemblance 
to the objects of sense : and tbcrefnre, as ne sec no shadow 
of evidence, that there are any such images in the brain, 
so wc sec no purpose, in philosophy, that the supposition 
of them can answer. Since llie picture upon the rrfina 
! therefore, is neither itself seen hy llic mind, nor produces 

any impression upon the brain or sfnsuriiim. which is seen 
by the mind, nor makes any inipression upon the mind 
that resembles the object, it may still be asked, IIow 
this pictui-e upon the rttina cuitses vision? 

Before we answer this question, it is proper to observe, 
that in the operations of the mind, as well in those of 
bDilies. we must often be aalisficd with knowing, that cer* 
tain things arc eonnected. and invariably follow one 
another without being able to discover the chain that 
goes between lliem. It is to such eonneetiuns that ye 
give the name oTIaiva of naliirr ; and mhen we say ibnt 
one thing produces another by a law of nature, this sig- 
nifies 00 more, but that one thing, which we call in pop- 
ular language the cause, is eonslanily and invariably fol- 
lowed by another which we call I }ie effect ; and tluit we 
know not how they are connected. Thus, we see it is a 

I foot, that bodies gravitate towerd hudies ; and that tliia 
■KvitalioD is regulated by ecrlain matheuiatieal propor- 
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tiontf aeoording to (he diiitiinces or ibe bodies from emch 
othei't and their quaniilies of mailer. Being unable lo 
discover the eau^e of (his gi'aviiaiion,and iirebuining that 
it is (he immediate operaliuM* either of ibe Au(bor of oa- 
turet or of Home subordinate cauhe* vifhich we have not 
hitherto been able (o reach, we call i( a law of naiurt. 
If an^ |ihilottO|»her should iiereafler be so ha|i|»} as !• 
discover (he cau^e of gravitation, Ihi;* ean onl}' Ih* done bj 
discovering some more g(*neral law of nature* of whieh 
the gravitation of bodies is a neeesNarj consequence. In 
everj chain of natural eau8ef», the highest link is a pri. 
mary law of nature, and the highest link which we can 
trace, bj'jutfl induction, is either (his |irimary law of na- 
torct or a necessary consequenct* of it. 'i*o trace out the 
laws of nature, b^ induction, from tlie phenomena of na- 
tur«9 is all dial true philusopii\ aiuis at* and all that it 
can ever reach. 

There ai*e laws of nature \\y which the operadons of 
the mind are n^guluted ; there uie also laws of nature 
tha( govern the material svsteui : and an (he laderare llie 
uUimale conclusions which (lie human faculties can reach 
in the philosophy orbudies, su the former are the ultimate 
eonclusions we can reach in the philosoph;^ of minds. 

To return, therefore, to the question above proposedf 
we maj see, from what hath been just now observed, that 
it amounts to this, Wy what law of nature is a picture 
upon the rtiina^ the mean or oeeusion of my seeing aa 
external object of the same figure and colour, in a eon* 
trar^ position, and in a certain direction from the eje ? 

It will, withoutdoubt.be allowed, tliat I see the whole 
object in the same manner and bj' the same law bv whieh 
I see any one point of it. Now. i know it (o be a faetf 
tha(9 in direc( vision, I sec every i>oin( of the object in 
the direction of the right line that passelh from the ecD- 
tre of (he eye (o tha( point of (he oI)jr(*t : and I know 
likewise, from optics, that the ray of li,^ht that conief 
to the centre of my e\e, passes on to the rclina in the 
same direction, Ilenec it appears to be a fact* that every 
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point of the object is seen in the direeiion of a right line 
passing from the picture of that point on the retina through 
the eentre of the eje. As this is a fact that holds uni* 
Yersally and invariably* it must eilher be a law of naturct 
or the necessar)^ consequence of some more general law 
of nature. And according to the just rules of philoso- 
phizing» we may hold it for a law of nature* until some 
more general law be discovered, whereof it is a necessary 
consequence, which I suspect can never be done. 

Thus we secy that the phenomena of vision lead us by 
the hand to a law of nature* or a law of our eonstitutiooy 
of which law our seeing objects erect by inverted imagest 
is a necessary consequence. For it necessarily follows, 
from the law we have mentioned, that the object whose 
picture is lowest on the r^ina^ must be seen in the high- 
est direction from the eye ; and that the object whose 
picture is on the right of the retinaf must be seen on the 
left ; so that if the pictures had been erect in the retinaf 
we should have seen the object inverted. My chief in- 
tention in handling this question* was to point out this 
law of nature ; which, as it is a part of the constitution 
of the human mind, belongs properly to the subject of 
this inquiry. For this reason. I shall make some further 
remarks upon it, after doing justice to the ingenious Dr. 
Porterdeld, who, long ago, in the Medical Essays, or 
more lately in his Treatise of the Eye, pointed out, as a 
primary law of our nature, That a visible object appears 
in the direction of a right line perpendicular to the retina 
at that point where its image is painted. If lines drawn 
from the centre of the eye to all parts of the retina be 
perpendicular to it, as they must be very nearly, this co- 
incides with the law we have mentioned, and is the same 
in other words. In order, therefore, that we may have 
a more distinct notion of this law of our constitution, we 
may observe, 

1. That we can give no reason why the retina is, of all 
parts of the body, the only one on which pictures made 
by the rays of Ught cause vision ; and therefore we most 
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veMlTe this solely iiHo a law of oar ooiisiitatkm. Wa 
may form siieh pieiarei by means of oplieal glasoet« Vfm 
the hand, or «|>on any other part of the body ; bat thsf 
arc not felt, nor do they produoe any thing like vMaa. 
A pioture upon the rdtna is as little felt as one apaa iIm 
hand ; but it produees vinion ; for no other reasoa thai 
we know, but because it is destined by the wisdoai of aa* 
tare to this purpose. The vibrations of the air, sArila 
upon tlie eye, the palate, and the olfactory aseBibraa^ 
with the »ame force as upon the memkrani fywtpani af the 
ear: the impression I hey make upon the last, produces 
the sensation of sound; but their impressioat apaa a^j 
af the former, proiluce no sensation at all. This bmj 
be extended to all the senses, whereof each bath Its pe- 
ealiar laws, according to ahich, the impressioat nsals 
opoB Che organ of that sense, produce sensations or per^ 
oeptions in the mind, that cannot be produced by iniprsf* 
sions made upon any other organ. 

2. We may obsenre, that the laws of peree^ioay \f 
the diierenC senses, are vtry diflTerent, not only in retpeel 
of the nature of the objects perceived by theaii bat likB* 
wise in respect of the notices they give us of the distaaes 
and situation of the object. In all of them the aljcel k 
eonceived to be external, and to have real exitteaee, ii« 
dependeat of our perception : but in one, the distaaes^ 
igure and situation of the object, are all presented to the 
nuad; ia anotlier, the figure and situation, liot oat the 
distance; and in others, neitlier figure, situatlaat asr 
distaace. In vain do we attempt to account for iIms 
varieties in the manner of perception by the di ftita t 
senses, from principles of anatomy or natural phi lo sopt y > 
They must at last be resolved into the will of our Mdkerb 
who intended that our powers of perception shoaM kcvt 
oertain limits, and adapted the organs of percept ioatMri 
the laws of nature by which they operate, to hit wist 
purposes. 

Whea we liear an unusual sound, the sensation indeed 
is ia the orfad, imt we kaow that there is somathiag es- 
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tunml that prodaeed this sound. At the same time, ow 
heariag does not inform ut* whether the sounding body is 
■ear or at a dislanee^ in this direction or that ; and there- 
fore we IooIl round to dis cover it. 

If any new phenomenon appears in the heavens, we seo 
exactly its colour, its an^rent place, magnitude, and fi^ 
nrcbut weseenotitsdistance. Itmaybein theatmosphere, 
it may be among the planets, or it may be in the sphere 
of tlie filed stars* for any thing the eye can determine. 

The testimony of the sense of touch reaches only to ob« 
jects that are contiguous to the organ* but with regard 
to them« is more precise and determinate. When we (bel 
m body with our band, we know the figure* distance, and 
position of it, as well as whether it is rough or smoothf 
hard or soft, hot or cold* 

The sensations of touch, of seeing and hearing* are all 
in the mind* and can have no existence but when they are / 

perceived. How do they all constantly and invariably 
suggest the conception and belief of external objecta 
which exist whether they are •perceived or not ? No phi* / 

losopher can give any other answer to this, but that such 
is the constitution of our nature. How do we know, thai / 
the object of toueb is at tbe flnger*s end, and no wheni 
dse ? That the olgeet of sight is in such a direction from 
the eye, and in no other, but may be at any distaace ? and 
that the olgect of liearing may be at any distanee, and an 
any direction? Not by custom surely; not by reasonings 
or comparing ideas, but by tbe constitution of onr na* 
ture. How do we perceive visible oiQcets in ihe diree« 
tion of right lines perpendicular to that part of the rettiMI 
on which the rays strike, while we do not perceive the 
olyeots of hearing in lines perpendicular to thememfcrwiill 
lympant, upon which the vibrations of the air wirik^i 
Because such are tbe laws of our nature* How do mm 
know the parts of our bodies affected by particular pains 2 
Not bv experience or by reasoning* but by the constit«- 
tioQ of nature. The sensation of pain* is, no doubt, in 

the nuad, and oauot he saidi to have apjr nbtioib fiMi 
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1(8 own nature, to any part of the bodj: but this 
tion. b}' our eontitiiutioot f^ives a perception of some par* 
tic.ular part of Ibe bodj', whose dittorder causes the uoeasj 
sensation. If it were not so* a man who nerer before feH 
either the g^out or the toothaeb« when be is first seiied 
with the fj^out in hit toCf might mistake it for the Coothaeh. 

Everv sense, therefore, bath its peculiar laws and liai* 
its. by the constitution of our nature ; and one of the laws 
of sight is, that we always see an object in the direelioa 
of a ri^ht line passing from its image on the reHmtL 
through the centre of the eye. 

3. Perhaps some readers will imagine, that it is easiefy 
and will answer the purpose as well, to conceive a hiw of 
nature, by which we shall always see objects in the place 
in which they are. and in their true position, without ha?- 
ing recourse to images on the retinat or to the optical 
centre of the eye. 

To this I answer, that nothing can be a law of natm 
which is contrary to fact. The laws of nature are the 
most general facts we can diseoTcr in the operations of 
■ature. TJke other facts, they are not to be hit upon hj 
happy conjecture, but justly deduced from obsenratioa: 
Ilka other creneral fact*, they are not to he drawn froB 
m few particulars, but from a eonious. patient, and raa* 
tfona induction. That we see things always in their traa 
plaoe and position, i* not fact : and therefore it ran beat 
law af nature. In a plain mirror. T see mysp|f« and otlMT 
thIagSt in places Tery different from those they really ae- 
eupy. A ^d so it happens in everv instance, wherein tht 
rays eomin? from the object are either reP^eted or !•• 
fracted liefi re falling UT>on the eve. Those who knowa^J 
tbincr of onties. know that, in all such cases, the obfret 
is seen in the direct ion of a line passing from the eeatit 
of the eve. to the noint where the mvs were last refleetfl 
•r refVaeted : and that npon this all the powers af ti« 
tele^eone and microscope depend. 

Shall we sav. then, that it is a law of nature, that tlM 
oi(|eot it ioea in the direotion which the ngrt hava whci 
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taey fall on Itie eye, «r rallicr in the dirccrion conlniry 
to itlHt uT llie ruys wlirti (hey HiU upon 'Uu eve? No^ j 
This is nut ti-iie. anil ihercrure it is nulaworiiulure. Forj 
the rajs, frum an; one [wiM uf ilie ubjcet. foiiie <o al| I 
parts or ilin pu|iil; anil Iherefirrv mual liavr ditTcrenl dl- i 
Tevl'ioaa: Iml we see ilie ohjecl tinl,y in one of these dl^ \ 
rections. to wit, in (he direclioti oFihe ra\B that ounie to i 
the oend-e oP the e^e. And this hulds (i-ue, even vltea y 
(be rajTR that shoiild pas^ ihrungti the eenlee arc siuppedi % 
and the uhjvcl itt seen hj rays that pass a( a distance I'l-uia J 
the centre. j 

I'ei-hups it may still Ih- iinagim-d. thatulthonj^h we are 
not made so us lu see ohji-crs alw j,v<i In t heir Irrie place, nor 
so m to see then) preeisely in the dii-eeliun of (he rays wheo 
they fall npon the carttea ; yet we may he so made, as lo se« 
the object in I he direetion whieli I he rays have when they 
Tall upon the relimt. after Ihey have undergone all their n- 
fraclions in (he eye, lhu( is. in ihv direetion in which the 
rays pasx from the crystalline to ihe rrfina. But neither is 
this true; nndconficquenlly it is nolawofonreonslitulion. 
la order to see that it is not true, we intist conceive all i 
the rayi that passTroin the cryatalline to one point of the I 
retina, as Ibrming a imnll eone, whose base is iipoti Iho C 
back orthe crystalline, and who»»e vertex is a point oPths 1 
retina. It ia evidrnt that the rays which form the pie* \ 
tare in this point, have various dircetioos. even after they * 
pass the crystalline ,* yet the uhjcut is seen only in one nC 
these directions, to wit, in the direction oT the rays that 
oumo from the centre of the eye. Nor is this owing to 
RUy particular virtue in the ci-ntral rays, or in the centre 
U^icH'; for Ihe centnil rays may be slopped. When they 
are stopped, the iaia^ will be formed upon the same 
point of the retitta as before, by rays that arc not oenlral, 
nor have tlie same direetion which the ceutrnl rays liail : j 
and iu this case (he object is seen in the same direetion 
M bcfurej although there arc now no rayv coming in that 
direction. 
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FVom this ioduotion we oonelodet that our Mring tm 
olgeet in thmt parlioular diraetion in whicli we do tee k, 
it not owing to any law of nature by which we are nade 
to tee it in the direetioo of the rayf» either before their 
refhietiont in the eye, or after, but to a law of ear mUtm, 
by which we tee the olgeet in the direction of the right 
line that passeth ttom the pieture of the ol^eet npoo tin 
retina to the centre of the eye* 

The facts upon which I ground this induetioa» are takca 
firom some curious experiments of Seheineri in hie Faa- 
dament. Optic, quoted by Dr. PorterfieId» and eoofirmsd 
by his experience. I tiate also repeated these experi- 
mentsy and found them to answer. As they suw eas^j 
made, and tend to illustrate and confirm the law of natnrs 
I hate mentioned, I shall recite them as briefly aad di^ 
tinetly as I can. 

Kxfpcriment 1. Let a very smnll olyeet» such as tbehcrf 
of a piUf well illuminated, be iixed at such a distance tnm 
the eye, as to be beyond tlie nearest limit, and within ths 
fiurthest limit of distinct vision : for a young eye» not near 
sightedi the olgeot may be placed at the distanee iP 
eighteen inches. Let the eye be kept steadily in OM 
plaoe^ and take a distinct yicw of the object. We kaewi 
from the principles of optics, that the rays from any eas 
point of this object, whether tbey pass through the eentrs 
of the eye, or at any distance from the centre which ths 
breadth of the pupil will permit, do all unite again In eas 
pobt of the retina. We know also, that these rays hafe 
diflEnrent directions, both before they fall upon the eye^ 
and after they pass through the crystalline. 

Now we can see the object by any one small pared ef 
tliese rays, excluding the rest, by looking throi^n 
pinhole in a card. Motiag this pinhole orer tiie 
parts of the pupil, we can see the object, first by the rsgfs 
that pass above the centre of the eye, then by the uuntui 
rays, then by the rays that pass below the centre^ aal In 
like manner by the rays that pass on the right aad left ef 
the centre, llius, we view this object, suceessivcfyy Iff 
njM that are central, and by rays that are not oemtal; 
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by ra;s tliat have tliOiircnt ilireolions, and ar» variouoly 
iuolined to eacb otber, both when tUcy fall upon (be cor- 
nea, and when (hey fall upon tbu relina ; btit always by 
i-ays wbifih fall upon tbc same iioint of tbu rctinu. And 
what is Uie evcnl f II U ihia, llial Ihe uliject is seen in 
the same individual direutiunt ubvlber seun by all tbi^sa 
rays together, or by any one parevl oribciii. *4 

£xpci'hiunl 2. Let tbe object above iiicniiowd be noir ' 
placed within the nearest limit of distinct vision, that i«, 
for an eye that is not near siglitcc], at the dislanee of foai? 
or five inches. AVe knowi timt in this onBe» the rays coin- 
ing IVom one point of (he object) ilo not meet in one point 
of tbe relina, hut spread over a sniall circular spot of it > 
th« central rays occupying the centre of this cirele, the 
rays that pass above the centre occupying tlic upper part 
of tbe eii-cular spot, and so of (be rest. And wo know 
that the object is in this case seen confused, evci^ point 
of it being seen, not in one, but in various directions. 'Vo 
remedy (liis confusion, we look at the object through the 
|unhole, and while we move the pinhole orcr the various 
parts of the pupil, the object does not ki-op its place, but 
Beems (o move in a contrary direction. 

It is here to be observed, tliat when the pinhole it 
carried upward over ihe pupil, tlie picture of the object 
is earried upward upon the i-clina, and the object at the 
flame time seems to move downward, so as to be always 
in the right line passing from the picture through the 
centre of the eye. It is likewise to bo observed, that tbe 
rays which form the upper aud the lower pictures upon 
(ho retinii, do not cross eacit other as in ordinary vision ; 
yet still the higher picture shews the objeet tower, and 
the lower picture shews the object higher, in the same 
manner as when the rays cross cneh olber. AVhence we 
may observe, by the way, that this phenomenon of onr 
seeing objects Jn a position contrary to that of their pie- 
tores upon the relina, docs not depend upon the crossiog 
of the rays, as Kepler and Dcs Cartes conceived. 
^^^Mppfriment 3. Other things remaining as in the \ u i m 
^^^■Dtnent* make three pinholes ia a straight tiae, M 
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near^ that the rajs eoming from the olgeet through aB 
the holes, may enter the pupil at the same time. In this 
ease niehavea very eurious phenomenon ; for the (Aject is 
seen triple with one ejre. And if you make more holes niiii- 
in the breadth of the pupil* you will see as many objeets 
as there are holes. However* we shall suppose them only 
three ; one on the right* one in the middle* and one on 
the lefli ; in which 6ase» you see three objeets standing ia 
a line from right to left. 

It is here to be observed* that (here are three pictures 
on the retina; that on the left being formed by the rays 
which pa»s on the left of the eye*s centre ; the middb 
picture being formed by the central rays, and the right 
band picture by the rays whicli pass on the right of the 
eye's centre. It is further to be observed* that the object 
ifhieh appears on the right, is not that which is sect 
through the hole on the right* but that which it seen 
through the hole on the left ; and in like roanacr, the 
left hand objeot is seen through the hole on the rightt is 
is easily proved by eovering the holes successively* 8t 
that, whatever is the direction of the rays which fom 
the right hand and left hand pictures* still the right haai 
picture shows a left hand object, and the left ImumI pic- 
ture shows a right hand object. 

Experiment 4. It u easy to see how the two hut ex- 
periments may be varied, by placing the olyeot beyaai 
the farthest limit of distinct vision. In order to make 
this experiment, I looked at a candle at the dictaacc cf 
tea feet, and put the eye of my spectacles behind the eaid» 
that the rays from the same point of the ol^feet Might 
meet* and cross each other, before they reach the iriiM 
In this ease, as in the former, the candle was seen triple 
through the three pinholes ; but the candle on the right 
was seen t brought the hole on the right ; and* on the eea- 
trary, the left hand candle was seen through tlie hole to 
the left. In this experiment, it is evident* from the pria* 
eiples of optics* that the rays forming the several pic« 
tures on the retina, cross each other a little befbre they 
reach the retina j and therefbre the left hand pietnio ii 



i by the rajs vliicli pas« tlirougli (lie liolc on tiie 
riglil : so that (lie iiosition of the pictures is coiitrar.v to 
(lial of ihe holes by which tlicy are rormwl. and Iherefure 
ia also ponti-ary lo Ihal of <lieir objects, as vie have found 
it to be in (lie former csperim«nts. 

These esperinients exhibit several iincomoionplienom- 
,, that regard the apparent iilace. and the direudoii of 

^ble olfjects from the e,ve ; phenomena <hat seem to be 

Kt contrary to the eomtnon rules of vision. When we 
look a( (he same (ime Ihrutigli ihree boles that are in a 
right line, and at eerlain dislnnccs from each oilier, we 
expect, that (be objeula seen through ihem should really 
be< and tihould appear lobe, at a distance from earh oilier: 
yet, by tho first experimrni, we mayt (hrough three such 
holes, see (be same object, and (ho same poin( of ibat 
object i and (hrough all (he throe it appears in (ho same 
Individual place and direction. 

WiicD the rays of light eouie from (he object in right 
lines (o (be eye. without any reflection, infleelion. or re- 
fi-acdon, we expec(| thai ibe object should appear in its 
real and proper direction from (lie c,ve ; and so i( com- 
monly does. But in (he second, third, and fourih experi- 
ments, we see (be object in a direction which is not its true 
and real direction from the eve. allbongh the rays como 
from the object to the eye, without any inflection, reflec- 
tion, or refraction. 

When both the object and the eye are fixed without 
the least luodon. and (be medium uncbnnRcd, we expect 
that (be objee( should appear (o rest, and keep the samo 
place: yet in (he second and fourth experiments, when 
both the eye and tho object arc at rcs(, and (he medium 
tinchanged, we make the ohji^ct appear (o move upward 
or dounwnrdi or in anj direction we please. 

When we look at the same time, and with the same 
eye, through holes that slund in a line from right to 
left, we expect, (bat (be object seen through iho left 
hand hole, should appear on the left, and (he object seen 

IUirougli (be right hand hole, should appear on Ibo right : 
Int in the third experiment, wc find the direct contraiy. 
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Although wumj inttaiieea ocNsur is seebg the mbm oh- 
jott double with two eyeSf we always eipeet, that it thoall 
appear single whea seea only by ooe ^e : yet in the see- 
aad and fourth experimeatSf we haye iastanees whereia 
the same object may appear double, triple, w quadnqdo 
to one ejtp without the help of a polyhedroa or multiplly- 
hig glass. 

All these extraordinary phenomeaat regarding the dl- 
reetioB of Yisible objects from the eye, as well as those 
that are ooromon aad ordinary, lead us to that law tf na- 
tare which I have mentioncdf and are the necessary eea* 
savienees of it And, as there is no probability that we 
shall cfcr be able to giro a reason why pictures upoa the 
r s Miia make us see external ol^ccts, any more than pie« 
tvMs upon the hand or upon the cheek ; or, that we shall 
ewer be able to gifcarcason, why we see the ol^iectia the 
diiecCion of a line passing from its picture through the 
eeatre of the eye, rather than in any other dircctioo. I 
am therefore apt to look upon this law as a primary law 
of our coastitotlon. 

To proTcnt being misunderstood, I beg the reader to 
obeerre, that I do not mean to affirm, that the picture 
apea the rHina will make us see an object in the diree- 
tioB mentioned, or in any direction, unless the optic nenrCf 
afll the other aiore immediate instruments of vision, be 
sound, and perform their fanclions. Wc know not well 
what is the ^cc of the optic nerve, nor in what manner 
it performs that offlec ; but that it hath some part in the 
llMalty of seeing, seems to be oertoin ; because in an m- 
oarost^, which is believed to be a disorder of the optic 
■erve, the pictures on the ntfna are clear and distiaetf 
aad yet there is no vision. 

We know still less of the use and function of the ebo- 
void membraoe ; but it seems likewise to be necessary 
to vision : for it is well known that pietores upon that 
part of the retina where it is not covered by the choroidy 
I mean at the entrance of the optic nerve, produce ao 
visioui any nsore than a picture apoa the hand. We ae« 
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l^wledge, therefore, that Uio retina is not llie last and 
most iiumctlialoinstrumvat of Hie miDil in visinn. There 
are otlier materia] organs, wlioso opcratioa is necesitar; to 
seeing, even nl'ter tiie pictures upon the retina arc form- 
ed. If ever we come to Iirow tito itiructurc and iisoof 
the choroid mcmbraae, the optic netvoi aod the bruin, 
and what impressions are made upon (hem by means of 
the piolures od the rdindi some Diore linlis of the chain 
may be brought within our view,and a more general law 
of rision discovcriM] : hut while we know so little uf the 
nature and ofiice of these more immediate instruments of 
vision, it seems to bo impossible to trace its laws beyond 
the pioturos upon the rclina. 

\eillier do I pi-olcnd to say. Uiat (hero may not be 
diseases of (lie eye, or ureideatSf which may oceasiuaour 
seeing oiijrcla in a direction somewhat different from that 
mentioned above. I shall beg leave to mention on« in- 
stance of (his kind dial concerna myself. 

In May, 1761, being occupied in making an exaot mo< 
ridinn, in order to observe the transit of Venus, 1 rastilj 
directed to the sun, by my right eye, the cross hairs of a 
small tdosGOpe. I bad often done llie like in my younger 
days with impunity ; but I suffered by it at last, which 
I mention as a warning to otbcfs. 

I soon observed a remarkable dimness in (hat eye ; and 
for many weeks, when I was in the dark, or shut roy 
eyes, there appeared before (he right eye a lucid spat, 
which Ireiiiljlcd much like the irouj-e of (ho sun seen by 
reflection from water. This appearance grew fain(er, 
and less fiTquent by degrees ; so that now ihcra arc sel- 
dom any remains of it. But some other very sensible ef- 
fects of this hurt still remain. I-'ur, first, (he sight of 
the right eye continnes to be more dim (ban (hat of the 
left, decondlyi the iienrcstliniit of distinct vision is more 
reutole iu (he riglit eye than in the other j allliou^b. he- 
fore (ho time mentioned, they were e<|ual in botli these 
respects, as I had found by many trials. But, thirdly, 

gl^ 4^<|^aji;^jgteaded to mentioD, », that a •traighl 
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BUf in iome dreamtUiioeSj appears to the right eye to 
have a eunrature in it. Thus* when I look upon a mn- 
•ie-boolu and, ihnCting my left eye, direet the right to a 
point of the middle line of the fi?e which compote the 
staff of music ; the middle line appears dim indeed, at the 
point to which Ihe eye is directed, but straight; at the 
same time, the two lines above it, and the two below it« 
appear to be bent outward, and to be more distant from 
each other, and from the middle line, than at other parts 
of the staff, to which the eye is not directed. Fourthly, ai* 
though I have repeated this experiment times innumera- 
Me, within these sixteen months, I do not find that custom 
and experience take away this appearance of eurvatnre 
ia straight lines. Lastly, this appearance of curvature 
is pereeptible when I look with the right eje only, but 
not when I look with both eyes ; yet I see better with 
both eyes together, than even with the left eye alone. 

1 have related this fact minutely as it is, without re* 
gard to any hypothesis ; because I think such uncommon 
fiMts deserve to be recorded. I shall leave it to others 
to eoojeetare the cause of this appearance. To me It 
seems most probable, that a small part of the retina to* 
ward the centre is shrunk, and that thereby the eont^ 
nous parts are drawn nearer to the centre, and to one 
another, than they were before; and that olyects whose 
images fall on these parts, appear at that distanoe fl^m 
each other which corresponds, not to the interval of the 
parts in their present preternatural contraction, but to 
their interval ia their natural and sound state. 



SECTION xni. 

OF SBK1KO OBJECTS SIIVOLB WITH TWO BTSS. 

AjroTHEB phenomenon of vision which deserve attea* 
tion, is our seeing objects single with two eyes. Tbeiw 
are two pictures of the olyeoti one on each retinas and 



ipMhiro \ty itsell' iiiak<-<i us »ee an object tn & i-erlam 
direction t'rurii (lie vyv: yet bolli lui^ilit^r comruonljt 
make us sec oi>ly unc object. All the accounts or solu- 
tions of this plifmiinrnon giwn by analoniiHt;! «nil (iliilos- 
opherni term to hi unxutisfHcittr^*. I sliall pas!) over lli« 
opinions of Galen, ol' Oussentltis. of Ituptisla Porta, and 
of Ruhault, Tlii^ reader muy sev tlip»e examined and re- 
futed by Dp, I'orleplii-li(. I xliall examine Dr. Porter- 
field's own opinion, biithop ni;rk<*ley*s, ami some otbers. 
But it will be nevcs'-ary lint tu usccrtuin tin- facts ; for 
if we mistake lite phenumeuii uf sin);!*- uiid dotible visinni 
it is (en to one btit this miilake will lead us wrong in as- 
aigntng tbc causes. This likewise we ought can-fully to 
attend la, ^hioh is ackuowledgcd in theory by all who have 
any true judgment ur just taste in imjuirics of (his nature* 
but is very oflvn orerlooki'd tn [traeticc. namely, (hat in 
the solution of natural pliemiiiiena. all ilic length that the 
human faeullien can carry us. is only this, that from par- 
ticular phenomena, we may, by induction, trace out gen- 
eral phenomena, of which all the particular ones are nec- 
essary oonse(|uer)ces. And when wc have arrived at the 
most general phenomena we can rraih.l here we must slop. 
Ifit is asked, Why such a body gravitates toward the 
earth f all the answer that can be given, is. Because all 
bodies gravitate toward the earth. This i^ revolving a par- 
ticular phenomenon into a gtmenil one. Ifit ihiiold again 
be asked, Why do all bodies gravitate toward the earth i 
we can give no other sululiou of (his phenomenon, but 
that all bodies whatsoever, gravitate toward each other. 
This is resolving a general phemtmenuu into a more gen- 
eral one. Ifit should be uitked. Why all Imdies grav- 
itate to one another? we eiinnot tell j hut if we could 
tell, it could only be by resohing this universal grav- 
itation of bodies inio some other phenomenon still 
more general and of which the gravitation ofnll liodiea 
is a pftrtioular instance. The nioxt ft^iteral phenom- 
ena we can reach, are what we call Imrg of na- 
ISo (bat the laws of nature are nothing else but 
I. 4a 
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the most general fiiets rehting to the operations of aatarVf 
wbieh inelude a great many particular fticta aader thmm. 
And if in any ease we should give the name of a law 
of nature to a general pbenotneaon* whieh honaa iad«»* 
try shall afterward trace to one nore generalf tliere is •• 
great harm done, llie most general assumes the 
of a law of nature when it is diseovered; and the- 
general is contained and comprehended in it. Haviag 
premised these things* we proceed to consider the pbe- 
oomena of single and double visioni in order to discover 
some general principle to which the> all lead, and of wUdi 
they are the necessary consequences. If we oaa diseover 
any such general principlcy it most either be a law of na- 
ture, or the necessary consequence of some law of aatare | 
sitad its authority will be equal, whether it is the first or 
the last. 

1. We find, that when the eyes are sound and perlMf 
and the axes of both directed to one point, an o tjc^ et 
placed in that point is seen single ; and here we oboenrOf 
that in this case the two pictures which show the olifeeC 
•iaglc, are in the centres of the retina. When two pie- 
tires of a small object are formed upon points of the rr- 
tfna, if they show the olgect singk, we shalKfbr tlie salM 
of perspienity, call such two potnts of tlie reffiMit eorrts^ 
pmdhig painta ; and where the object is seen double, wt 
sAiall call the points of the retina on ahich the pieforsi 
are (brmed, paints that do not correspond. Now, in tlds 
first phenomenon it is evident, that the two oontres if 
the retina are corresponding points. 

% Supposing the same things as in the last pheaomo- 
non, other objects at the same distance from the eyes as 
that to which their axes are directed, do aho appear 
single. Thus, if I direct my eyes to a candle placed iat 
the distance of ten f^t ; and, while I look at this eaa- 
d1o« another stands at the same distance from my eveSf 
within the field of vision ; I can, while I loolc at the first 
candle, attend to the appearance which the second makes 
to tlie eye; and I find that in this case it always appears 
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, It iiliere to beobierved, that lli« piclurea oritw, 
BcroRi] candle do nol full upon llitr cfiUiv » of llie i-ed'tii^ I 
but lliv; IhiIIi full upon tlic name »iile of tltr centres, ih^^ T 
it. both to ibc riglil. or both to (bo left, stud buib are 9l^M 
the suine distuiivf from the ci-nlres. 'I'liiii migbt caulf T 
be dvinonslratrd frvui tbc pvini'iplfs of optics. lIenc-« i| 1 
appears, thai iu lliia second pbenomenuu uf ningle visioiti^ I 
the Goricsponding point!) uie twiols of (lie iMo rcfiniM ( 
wbicbare siinilai-l> ailuatc ivilltri-spi'el lo the Iwone^J 
(rust (wing both upon (lie sutiie side nf ibc I'etKri-, and ^ I 
Ilie same dUlanco from It. It appears likewise frum(lij| J 
phenuipenoH. (bat every point in one refinn euricsponji-l 
wilh (liBt wliteh id similurl; uiluale in tbu otber. 

S. Suppu^iug ililt (be same (liingsi ulijccu nbicb ar^ 1 
inucb nearer (u tbo ej-es. or mueb luort^ iliilant frofn ] 
(hem. (ban (bal to nbicb the two rya» are dirc«(cd> B^ I 
pear ilouble. Thus, if (be oandle is placed at the di8(ao(M J 
of (oil feet, and 1 bold my finger at urm's lengdi betwoflf 1 
my eyes and (lie candle ; when I look a( (lie candle 1 ■ 
my linger double J and when 1 lookut my linger 1 bee iht I 
candle double : and ihe s»iiie thing happens Mitb cegai^ 1 
(o all other objoutsmlikvdis(aneea, which fall within 11(9 J 
sphere of vision. In tlnsphcnumcnon. it is evident (o tbv|( | 
who understand the principles of oprics, (lin( Ihe piotur«g-l 
oftheobjecd which are seen doublvi do not fall upon poinlfl i 
of the retinie, which are similarly silualc, but (hal thfi f 
piotures of (he ohjeots seen single do fall upon puintl 
similarly situate. Whence we inftrr. (bat as (he poioM 
of the two rctitifE, which arc similarly siluate with r 
gard to tbo centres, do correspond, so those which are ] 
dissimilarly situale do nol correspond. 

4. It is (o ho observed, (hat aUbough, in suoh oases 
ara tnentioaed in the last phenomenon, wo have been a«> I 
customed from infancy to see objects double which wa | 
know to be single; yet custom, and experience of (ha 1 
nnity of the object, neTcr take away this appearance of 1 
duplicity. 
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5. It may* however, be remarked* Ibat the ottiton of 
attending to Visible appearaneet has a eonsiderable cficalf 
and makes the phenomenon of double vision to he tmmm 
or less observed and remembered. Thus vou may ftad a 
man that ean say with a good oonseieaee* that he aevar 
saw things double all his life ; yet this vei7 maiit fmL hs 
the situation ab<ive mentioned, with bis Anger belW4 
him and the candle, and desired to attend to the 
aaee of the object which he does not look att willf 
the first trial, see the candle double, when he Itiokt mi hh 
finger ; and his finger double, when he looks at the eaa* 
die. Does he' now see otherwise than be saw befoMJ 
No surely ; but he now attends to what he never aHeadel 
to before. The same double appearaoee of aa alyeeC 
bath been a thousand times presented to bis eye befave 
now ; but he did not attend to it ; and so it is as little tm 
oljeet of hii refleetion and memory, as if it bad jaever 
happened. 

When we look at an object, the eireomjaeeat oliieetf 
nay be seen at the same time, although more obsaarwjy 
and indistinctly : for the eye hath a eonsiderable field of 
Tision, which it takes in at onee. Bat we attend mdf tm 
the olgeet we look at. The other objects which fisU wills* 
in the field of vision, are not attended to ; and iherelbiw 
are as if they were not seen. If any of them draws oar 
attention, it naturally draws the eyes at the taaie lima : 
for, in the common course of life, the eyes alwayt fisUav 
the attention : or if, at any time, in a reverict they are ee^ 
aratod from it, we hardly at that time see what is diivol^ 
before us. Hence we may see the reason, why ika 
we arc speaking of thinks that be never before 
object double. When he looks at any olgeel, he leea it 
single, and takes no notice of other visible ol||eett at Ihal 
time, whether they appear single or double. If any of 
them draws his attention, it draws his eyes al the saasa 
time ; and gs soon as the eyes are turned toward Ht il 
appears single. But in order to see things doable^ aft 
least in order to have any reflection or remembraaee thai 
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Ik 4M 89, it U necessary tlint he slioulil look nl nnp olijeoti 
and at tiio satiie lime atlcnd lo tlip luirit n|)|M-»rance of 1 
ulbor objecls tvliJcli are witliin (He field uf viciun. Tlilf j 
i» n praoticc which perhaps he never wsed, nur a(tL*in|)t<^ 
ed ; and therefore he does no( recollect that ever he sa# 
an object double. But when he U put upon giving (hii 
attention, he imme<liBtelyaecs objects dooblo in the aaniB 
manneri and wilh the ver}) same circumslancea. as lUey 
who have h«en aecitstomed, for tlic greatest part uf tke^ i 
lives, lo give this altenlion. 

There are man; phenomena of a similar nature, whioh' 
shew, (hat the mind may not attend lo. and thereby-, 
some sort, not perceive objects that strike the senses. I 
had occasion lo mention several inalanues of this in fha 
second chapter ; and I have been assured, bj persons of iht 
best skill in music, (hat in hearing a tune upon (he har()- 
siohord, when they give at(en(ion to (he treble, thej d^'l 
not hear the base ; and when (hey attend to the base, tliflj 
do not i»erocive the air of Iho treble. Some peraons aro 
so near sighted, that, in reading, they hold (he book tt'l 
one eye. while the other is direc(ed (oo(her objects. Suok'^, 
persons aoiguire (be babit of adcnding, in ibis case, to the' 
objects of one eye, while they give no allention lo thotcH 
of the other. 

6, It is observable, (hat in all oases wherein we set 
object double, the two appearances have a certain position* 
with regard to one another, and a certain apparent or an- ' 
gular distance. This apparent distance is greater or loW*! 
in different circumstances ; but in the same cirounistance^'f 
it is always (he same, not only lo the same, but to dtffet*^ 
ent persons. 

Thus in the es])erimen( above rnenlioncd, if twenty difr*^ 
ferent persons, who see perfectly wilh both eyes, shall'* 
place their finger and the candle at (he distances aliovs * 
expressed, and hold their heads upright ; looking at tb« '| 
finger, (hey will sec two candles, one on Ibe right, 
other on the left. That which is seen on the right, i|l' 
■.by tbe right eye* and that whioh is seen on the k|^ '* 
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by the left eye ; and they wiii see tliein si Ibe mum «p» 
parent distanee from each other. If again thej look al 
the eatidle, they will tee two ingert* one oo iht riffiU9 
and the other on the left ; aad all wiU see then at Che 
same apparent dintanee ; the finger toward the left bei ^g 
seen by the right eye* and the otiier by the left* If the 
head it laid horizontally to one wide» other cireuanttMnet 
remaining the same* one appearance of the oiyeet aeen 
double* will be directly above the otlier. In a wcMtlymi;^ 
the circumstances as you please, and the appearaneeaait 
varied to all the spectators in Wke and tlie same 

7. Havlag made many experiments in order to 
tain the apparent distance of the two appearaneet of an 
object seen double* I have found that in all oasea this a|^ 
pareat distance is proportioned to the distance helweia 
the point of the reUnaf where the picture is made ia eat 
eye* and the point which is situated siaiilarly to that ea 
which the picture Is made on the other eye. 8e tliaC as 
the apparent distance of two oljeets seen wUh eon eyoi 
is proportioned to the arch of the reftea* whidi liea h^ 
tweeo their imtores : in like manner, when an el^eet is 
teen double with the two eyes, the apparent distamee af 
tlie two appearaaces is proportioned to the areh of eitbar 
retinOf which lies between the picture in that rdJiMU aad 
the point corresponding to that of the picture in lira eCher 

I^SfflUI. 

8. As in eertidn eironmstanees we invarlalilj aee ene 
el^t appear double, so in others we as ianuwld^ m$ 
two objects uaite in one ; and* in appearaaee, lone Ihrir 
dnplieity. This is evident in the appearaaee of tke 
alar telescope. And the same thing happens 
two similar tubes are applied to the two eyes ia a pal^ 
allcl direction ; for in this ease are see oaiy aae taha 
And if two shillings are placed at the ext remit iea af Chi 
two tubes, one exactly in the axis of one eye, and 1k$ 
other in the axis of the other eye, we shall see bat ene 
shilling. If two pieces of coin, or other bodies, ef dit 
Cvent eolotiri and of dillerent ignre, be pr ep eify 



iotfie two axvm oflhe eyes, and at (lie extremities erilw , 
tuliCN, wv !itiHll xrr both llir liutlifK in onu iinti tlie saai 
pWft CHL'li as it wen: sprfai) over tliG oitiiM'i ^vi(tluul liid* ^ 
iflg it ( ttnd tlie colour will bo llial wbiuh in voiuiwundi 
•flhi) two colours. 

9. Fnxn tb^se plionomcna. nnd Trani all lli« (riiils I ' 
have been ahlo to make, il Mptirurs vvitleuily, )li»( in perf J 
fbei human eyrs. ihe orntrt.-* vflliolwo retinm uui-i-espood 
ainl harmonizi' niih one unoilirr; und tliur e\evy orbi 
point in onu retina, dcrtb corrcsputid iinil baruiunizo with , 
ibe pnint whivh is similarty siluale in lh<- ntber; in « 
manner, ihni pielam fulling on (lie eon-ea|ioudin); jiuintt 
of (he iwfi rrlintK, shew only one nbjcel. even when tberf , 
are really two: iind picdnes rullirig upon pnints ol' the 
rtlinK vthivU do not enrrespond, shew us (wo visible up- 
pearancos, allliuugit there b« hut one «Iyect. So llittt 
piOures. upon corrci«|Minding pornia ol' ili« two rcliiii^ 
present the same np|iearanee to tlio mind as il' (hey 1 
both fallea upon the same ))oint of uno retina ; nnd pic- 
tures upon points of (lie (wo rtllnft, wliicb do not eorru% J 
pond, present to tlie mind the same appnivnt dralHBeeuail'T 
position of two objeett. as if one of tbow pictures wav-J 
carrif'd to Ihe point eurre^jio riding Id it in the other rf ^ 
tina. Tills rrlulion and sympalhy brtween eorrespond-, 
ing points of the two relhtie, 1 do not advanec as nn hy- 
pothesis, hut us n g<-neral fact or phrnainrnon of *i» 
All the phenuineiiu liefuie nientiuned. of single or double J 
vision. lead to it. and are nei.'es*>arv eonseiiurnees of it. It- 1 
holds (rue invariably in all perfevl btiinau eyes, as far nmJ 
1 am able to collrvt from inuumerufile trial* of variuH 
kinds toadc upon my own eyes, and many mside by other* J 
Kt my deiire. Most of the hypittbri>es that hnve b 
contrived io resolve ilte phenomeua of siiiglf and double . 
virion, sapiiiisr this general fact, while (h«ir ant bor» wi 
not nware ufii. Sir Kaae NVwfoii, who was ino jiidii'i< 
■ pliiluHophrr. and (on aireiirafe an nlxM'ner. to have i>IIer' . 
ad evi^D a ennje«lure whinb did n«( tally «itb the facte ^ 
■MhUMd ttUea under his ubscrvHliun. proposes a nuotf ■ 
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with respeet to the cause of iU OpUef» qoer. 10. Tb« 
Judicious Dr. Smith, in Us OptiestUb. 1. $ iS7. hath ew- 
firmed the truth of this geueral phenomenon firoai kb 
own experieneCf not only as to the apparent unity of db* 
jeets whose pictures &U upon the corresponding paialt 
of the rdifUE^ but also as to the apparent distance of Che 
two appearances of the same otgeet when seen douMe. 

This general phenomenon appears therefore to be 
founded upon a very full induction» which is aU tlie ofi* 
deuce we can have for a fact of this nature. Before we 
make an end of this sutyect, it will be proper to inqnlref 
first* whether those animals whose eyes have aa advi 
position in their heads* and look contrary ways, have 
corresponding points in their retma9 Secondly, what Is 
the position of the corresponding points in imperftet ha- 
man eyes, I mean in those that squint 7 Andt in tiie last 
place, whether this harmony c^the corresponding painCs 
in the rfttno;, be natural and origin^, or theefleet t^oat* 
torn 7 And if it is original, whether it can be aeeonated 
for by any of the laws of nature already diseoveivd ? or 
whether it is itself to be looked upon as a law of aatavs^ 
and a part of the human constitution 7 



8BCTION XIV. 
OV THE XAWS OV YlSIOlf UT BBITTB AlTIlfAU. 



It is the intention of natnre, in giving eyes to 
that they amy perceive the situation of visiUe oiyeettt m 
the direetioo in which they are placed : it is prubdHs^ 
tlMrefore, that, in ordinary cases, every animalf wbetksr 
it has many eyes or few, whether of one struct are or rf 
another, sees objects single, and in their true aad p rcps r 
direction. And since there is a prodigious variety in the 
ttmcture, the motions, and the number of eyes in diAr* 
ent animals and insects, it is probable that the laws if 
which visioB is regulated, are not the same in all, bat va* 
rions, adapted to the eyes which nature hath givoBtkim* 



^^TMaokind na( uralljr larn l beip eyes alnaji tlic sainc way, 
■0 that till: axps uTlIie two ejes meet in one point. Tliry 
naturally attend to, or luuk ut lliut object only wliich i» 
placed in the (Htinl wlieie lliu axes iiieel. And wlitrllitr 
the ubjvcit be niorfor Wss distant, tbri^unfiguiuliun orib« 
eye is adapted tu tUf dialanoe uf Ibe objcul, »u an tu rorm 
a ditlinut |>iutHi'e of It. 

When we use. our eye* in tbia natural ^v»y, ibo two pio> 
turev oftbc object we lu»k al, afo furmed npfin ibe ven- 
tres of llio iwo reiinie: and fbe two iiitlures or any con- 
tignous object are Tui'med u|iun ibe iioiiits uf tbe rtlinit 
wbioli ape vimilarly §ituate with regard to the centres. 
Tberffvre, in order tu our seeing ohjeQlii single, and in 
tlieir jirofier direciiun, wilb two eyes, it is milKeient tliat 
we be so coniitituied, tliut objects wbnse piclun-s aia 
formed upon the centres oC tbe t wo rd'mie, or ution points 
similarly situate wiih regard lo these eenlres. sliall be 
seen in fbe same visible place. And ibia in the constitu* 
tion which nature hath aeiually given to human eyes. 

When we distort our eyes fi-oni tbcir gmrallel dirpction. 
which if an unnatural uioiion, btit uiuy he learned by prao* 
lice ; or when we direct the axes of the Iwo eyes to one 
point, and at the same time direct our attention lo some 
Yisihle object much ncaivr or much more dialant than 
that point, whieh is also unnatural, yet may be learned; 
in these cases, and in thee only, we sec one object duulilc, 
or two objects confountled into une. In tbesc caHcs. (ho 
two pictures of the same object are furnied upon jraiuts 
of tbe relinoE which arc not similarly situate, and so the 
<rf>jecl!s seen double; or tbe two pictures ufdiflV-rent olt- 
jeolB are formed upon points of the rcfina' which are sim- 
ilarly sitnate. and so the two objects are seen eonfouniled 
in one place. 

Tims it appears, that the laws of vixion in the human 
eonsiilution are wisely adapted to the natural u*e ufiiu- 
nian eyes, hut not to that use of them which is uunaturi)]. 
We see oltjects truly when we use our eye* Itt ibc natural 
; but have false appcaranoei presented lo us wlien 
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we use them in • wajr that ii uraatural. W# niaj rea- 
sonably think, that the ease is the same with other ani* 
mals. But is it not unrea»oDable to thinl&» that th aaa 
animals whieh natural!/ turn one eye toward one eiyeel» 
and another eye toward another ol(}eet, most tlierebgr have 
sneh false appearaneet presented to tbemi as we hmfi 
when we do so against nature? 

Many animals have their eyes by nature plaeed advene 
and immoveable, the axes of the two eyes being always di* 
reeted to opposite points. Do otgeets painted on tlie eea* 
tres of the two reiinct appear to sueh animals as tbqr de 
to human eyes, in one and the same visible plaee ? I tUak 
it is highly probable that they do not ; and that theja^ 
pear as they really are, in opposite plaees. 

If we judge from analogy in thb ease, it will lead ■• 
to think that there is a eertain eorrespondenee betweee 
points of the two retinae in sueh animals, but of a diflbr* 
ent kind from that whieh we have found in humaa eyei« 
The eentre of one rdfna will eorrespond with the eeatre 
of the other, in sueh manner, that the objeets whose pie- 
tores are formed upon these eorresponding pointSf shall 
appear not to be in the same plaee, as in human eyes* bet 
in opposite plaees. And in the same manner will the te- 
perior part of one rdfna eorrespond with the infhrier 
part of the other, and the anterior part of one with the 
posterior part of the other. 

Some animals, by nature, turn their eyes with eq«l 
faeility, either the same way, or diflfcrent waytt as we 
turn ooir hands and arms. Have sueh animals eoire^ 
ponding points in their rfhnce, and points whieh de 
eorrespond, as the human kind has ? I think it it 
able that they have not; because sueh a oonstitntiea in 
them could serve no other purpose but to exhibit Ihlti 
appearances. 

If we judj^e from analogy, it will lead us to think, that 
as such aninial8 move their eyes in a manner similar Ii 
that in which wc move our arms, they have an immedialB 
and natural perception of the direction they give to 
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vrn, at we have of (lie ilircctian wo gWc to our arms ; 
nnri prrtrive (he situalion oC visible objects by their ejes, 
in n manner similar to ihat in whieli we pefceivu Ibc sit- 
URtion of tangible objecta with our bandfl. 

V/c (lannot leacb brute animal§ to use (heir eyes in any 
other way than in that which nature ha(h (aught them ; 
nor can we (eadi (hem to communicate to us (he appear- 
aDces which visible ohjeul§ uialic to them, eidier in or- 
dinary or in estraordinary eases. AVe have nut Ihere- 
fure thtt^snmc means of discovering ihe laws of vision in 
tliem, as in our own kind, but must tatisfy ourselves with 
pmhable conjcelures: and what no have said upon this 
sulyecl, is chiefly intended lo shew, that animals to which 
nature bath given eyes diiTcring in theirnumbcr, in their 
position, and in their natural motions, may very probably 
be But^ected to djOerent laws of vision, adapted to Ibo 
peculiariiies of tbeir organs of vision. 



SECTIUN XV. 



SlirillTIKB CONSIDB&ED HYFOTRETIOALLI. 

WiiF.TBEB (here be corresponding points in the refinOhfl 
of those who have an involuntary squint? and if theml 
are, whether they be si(ua(e in the same manner as id J 
those who have no squint ? arc not questions of mere on- J 
rioslly. They are of real importance to Ihe physicial 
who attempts the cure of a squint, and to the pat lent wbo^ 
submits to the cure. After so iiiueb has been said of the 
atrabianms, or squint, both by medical and by optical 
writers, one might expect to find abundance of facts for 
determining these questions. Yet I confess I have beco 
disappointed in this expectation, after taking some pains 
both (o make observations, and (o collect those whiob 
have been made by others. 

Nor will this appear very strange, if we consider, that, 
to make the observations which are necessary for deter- 
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mining these questions, knowledge of the pr inei plw ol 
o|i(ie8, and of the laws of vision^ must eoneur with oppOT^ 
tunilies rareljK to be niel with. 

Of those who squint, the far greater part have us dla- 
tinot vision with one eye. When this ii the emset it it 
impossible and indeed of no importanee, to determine the 
situation of the eorresponding points. When lioth ejm 
are good, tliey commonly diflfer so moefa in their d irt c ti a^i 
that the same objeet cannot be seen by both at the 
time ; and in this ease it will be very diflloult t» 
mine the situation of the eorresponding points ; Ibr 
persons will probably attend only to the ol(jeets •! 
eye, and the objects of the other will be as little 
ed as if they were not seen. 

We have before observed, that when we look wt a 
objeet, and attend to it, we do not perceive the dowMe w^ 
pearances of more distant objects, even when tbey sre la 
the same direction, and are presented to the eye at the 
same time. It is probable that a squinting 
he attends to the objects of one eye, will, in like 
have his attention totally diverted from the obfeets of the 
other ; and that he will perceive them as little as we per- 
ceive the double appearances of objects when we ute eer 
eyes in the natural way. Such a persoUf Uiereforet m- 
less he is so much a philosopher as to have aeqnired Ike 
habit of attending very accurately to the visible 
aoces of objects, and even of objects which he dees 
look at, will not be able to give any light to the 
now under consideration. 

It is very probable that hares, rabbits, birds, and 
whose eyes are fixed in an adverse position^ have Use 
oral faculty of attending at the same time to visible ih- 
jeets placed in difierent, and even in contrary 
because, without this faculty, they oouM aol have 
advantages from the contrary direction of llMir srfss, 
which nature seems to have intended. But it is 
able that those who squint have any such aatoral 
because we find no sneh faeolty ia the rest of the 
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I W« Mtunilly attend to oltjccts plncrd in the point wber« ' 
the axes of (lie tvu c\cs meet) and In (liem ottl^. '1^1 
give allcnlion (u an objcet in a dil)cr«nl diroclion ii un^'l 
nalurtil, and nut lo be learned williout jiains aud |)ranlica» ■ 
A very convincing proof of this may be drawn from %U 
fact nuw well known to pbilosojibers : when one eye ia I 
shut, iheru is a certain space within the field of vitiiuiii I 
where we can see nothing at all j the space which is tlw I 
reolly opposed to that part of the bottom of the eye where I 
the opiio nerve enters. This defect of sight, in one part I 
of the eye. is common lo all human eyes, and bath Ix-ea 1 
•0 from the beginning of the world ; yet it was never J 
known, until the sagacity of the Abbe Mariotle discuvet^'l 
ed it in the last century. And tiow when it is known, KI 
eanoot be perceived, but by means of some paKicularex- I 
periments, which requite care and atteotioti to make thcA I 
succeed. ■ 

What ia the rcttsoo that so remartiableadefectofsight* 
common to all mankiad, was so long unknown, and is 
DOW perceived with so much difSoultj- i It is surely this, 
that the defect is at some distance from the axis of the 
I eye, and consetjuently in a part of the field of vision to 
' which wo never attend naturally, and lo which we eannoC 
attend at all, withont the aid of some particular circum- 
stances. 

From what wo have said. It appears, that to determine 
the situation of the corresponding points in the eyes of 
tbo«e who squint is iropoasiblc. if they do not see dis- 
tiaetly with both eyes ; and that it will be very difficult. 
unless the two eyes differ so little in iheir direction, that 
Ibe 8am« object may be seen with hotli at the same lime. 
Soch patients I apprehend are rare ; at least there are 
very few of them with whom J have had the fortune to 
meet : and therefore, for the assi^tanee of those who may 
have happier opportunities, and inclination to make the 
propor use of them, we shall consider the case of squint- 
ing bypotfaeticaliy. pointing out the proper articles of in* 
K. the observations that are wanted, and the oooelu- 
that may be drawn from tlicm. 
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1. It oiiglil Co be ioqiiired, Wbetber Ihe t^piUKMg 
•on sees equally well wilb boUi ejet 7 aad« if Ihera be • 
defect in one, the nature and degree of t bat defeet onglbt 
to be reniai*ked. The experioMOlt by whieb this bh^ be 
done* are so obt iooB» that 1 need not mention ikmrnu Bat 
I would advice the observer to make the proper aipeii- 
menttty and not to rely upon the testimony of the palieat^ 
beeaase I have found many inslaaeesv both of pereoaetimt 
•quinted. and o(hers» who were found* upon trial* to have 
a great defeet in the light of one eye, althoagh tliey wafe 
never aware of it before. la all the following artialeif it 
is supposed that the patient sees with both eyea to «cil» 
as to be able to read with eitherf when the atlier it aai^ 
ered. 

£• It ought to be inquired* Whether* when aae eye ii 
oovered* the other is turned direetly to the objeet i TUs 
ought to be tried in both eyes suceessively. By thie al^ 
tervation* as a tooehstone* we may try the hypathesh 
eoneeraing squinting* invented by AL de la Hira^ 
adopted by Boerhaavoy and many otliers of the 
faenlty. 

The hypothesis is* That in one eye of a oqointiBg 
son* the greatest sensibility and the most diotiaat 
is notf as in other men» in the eentreof tlie rcliMi,kal 
on one side of the centre ; and that the turns the aziajif lUs 
eye aside from theotyeet* ia order that the pietoraarthe 
abject WMjf fall upon the most sensible paK of the rffiam 
and thereby give the most distiaet vision. K than b Iki 
cause of squmting* the squinting eye will be turned 
from the otyect, when the otlier eye is coveredt aa 
as when it is not* 

A trial so easy to be Bsadct never was made fisr 
than forty years ; bat the Iqrpothesii was very 
reoeived. So prone are men to invent hypotbesett 
so backward to examine them by facts. At last Dr. JFa* 
rin having made the trials found that persons who 
turn the axis of the squinting eye directly to the 
when the otlier eye is covered. This iiMt is eoairmed kf 
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Dtw- y wtefflcM ; nml I Imre round it T«rifi^ in all (he 
iaslanocs lliai Itave fallen under my obserrnlion. 

i. It ou^til to be inqaired. Wlivthvr tlie Bxes of ihc 
two e>es follow one anoiliec, so as (o liavc always llw' 
sanie inelinaiion. or make the same an^le. whrn the prr- 
soD looks to llic riglti or to fhvlt-ri, upward or duvrnward, 
or straight forward? By IIiisol>arrvalion wc iiia; judgc^ 
wbellier a squint it owing to iiny deft-ct in thp muticlfli 
wiiiuli move ilie eye, as some Imve supjiosed. In the fut- ; 
lowing arliclrH we suppose that the inclination of tbfl 
axes of Ihe eyet is found in bn alwaj^s llie same. 

4. It ought (o be inrjuired, W'lielher liie person that 
■qniaU sees an objeet single or duiible i 

If be sees (be object double ; and if the two appear- 
anees have an anf^ular distance equal to Ihe angle which 
the axes of his eyes make with eavti other, it ma; be con- 
cluded dial he liaih e(irrev|iandin(; points in (he rtttnte of 
Lis eyes, and that tbev have the same »i(ualion as in llioae 
who have no squint. If the two appearances should have- 1 
an angular distance, which isalwnjs the same, but man- 
ifcilly greiiter or less I ban the angle eontuiiicd under thv'l 
Optic axea, thi« would indicate t-orres ponding points In ^ 
the retina, whose siiualion is not the same ns In thoMrij 
who have no squint : but it 19 diflioult to Judge accurale)^ ■ 
of Ihe aogle which the opiie axes make. 

A squint, loo small to be perceived, may occasion doit>- * 
ble vivion of olijeuls : for if wc speak strictly, ever; peiy I 
son squints more or less, nhose opiic axes do not meetl 
exactly in the object whieli he looks a(. Thus, if a mmk j 
can only bring tlie axes rif his e^fcs to be parallel, bat 1 
eannot make them converge in the least, lie inusi have a.^ 
small squint in locking al near olifeeis. and will see theH 
double. while be sees verydistant nhjecis single. Agaifl^ 1 
if the opiic axes always converge so as lo meet eight or ' 
ten feet before the face at farthesl. sueh a person will s 
near object* single; but when he looks at very dislanC ] 
obj«o)s> he will squint a little, anil see tlu;m double. 
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An iattaaee of this kind it relited hj AgtOmtim in irft 
Opties ; wlio sajty that lie luid teen a jouag man to wbaai 
near otyeeU appeared tingley bat dittant otjeeti a ppeare d 
double. 

Or. Briggt, in bit Nora Tirionit tlieoria« haTtag eel* 
leeted from anCbort tOTeral inttaneei of double fiiieai 
quotet thit from Agoiloniutt at tbe mott wooderAil 
unaeeountable of allt in to mueb tbat be totpeelt 
impotitioa on tbe part of tbe joung man : bat to thoit 
who underttand the lawt bgr wUob tingle and doobk fit- 
ion are regulated, it af^peart to be tbe aataral elbot of a 
Tery tmall tqoint. 

Double Tition may alwayt be owing to a email iqaiBlf 
when tbe two appearanoet are teen at a tmall a^galar 
dittaaeOf allbougb no tquint wat obtenred ; aad I do atC 
remember aay inttanoet of double Titioa reeorded ly 
auibort, wherein any aeeount it given of tbe aogalar db- 
tanoe of the appearanoet. 

In almost all tbe inttanoet of double vitieat tlieve ii 
reaton to tutpeet a tquint or dittortion of tbe tjfm^ Aom 
the eoneomitant eireumttaneetf whieb we find to be oat 
or other of tbe followingf Che approaeb of deatbf or of • 
ieUquiuftm exoettiTe drinking* or other intemperaMOt fi^ 
lent beadaeby blitteringthe head, tmoking tobaeeOj hlovt 
or wounds in the head. In all these eatet, it is 
to tutpeet a dittortion of the eyet, either from 
pnralytit in the mutelet tliat more them. Bat alibaml 
it be probable that there it alwayt a tquint grealer er 
lett wbere there is double ▼ition ; yet it it eertaia Iknt 
there it not double rition alwmyt where there ia a «qpditf» 
I know ao inttnnee of double Tition tbat eootiaaBd Iv 
life, or evea for a great number of years. We aliaD thmo- 
lore tuppote, in the following artielett that tbe tqaiati^g 
perton teet objeett tingle. 

6. The next inquiry then ought to be. Whether tht 
ol^eet it teen with both eyet at the tame time, or mij 
with the eye whose axis it direeted to it 7 It hath beta 
taken for granted, by the writers upon the olraWemMij 
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before Dr« Jarin, thftt those who squint, eommonly see ob- 
jects single with both eyes at the same time ; but 1 know 
*iiot one faet advanced bv any writer which proves it. Dr. 
Jurin is of a confrary opinion ; and as It is of consequeneOf 
so it is very ea<«y to determine this point in particular in- 
staneesy by this obvious ex|)erinienl. While the person 
that squints looks ^(eadily at an object, let the observer 
carefolly remark the direction of lioth his eyes, and ob- 
serve their motions ; and let an opaque body be interpos- 
ed between the object and the two eyes successively. If 
the patient, notwithstanding this Interposition, and with- 
out changing the direclion of thee^es. continues to see the 
object all the timet it may be concluded that he saw it 
with both eyes at once. But if the interposition of the 
body between one eye and the object makes it dis^appear^ 
then we may be certain, that it was seen by that eye only. 
In the two following articles, we shall suppose the first 
to happen, according to the common hyfiothesis. 

6. Upon this supposition, it ought to be inqniredf 
"Whether the patient sees an object double in those cir- 
cumstances wherein it appears double to them who have 
no squint ? Let him, for instance, place a candle at the 
distance of ten feet ; and holding his finger at arm's 
length between him and the candlCf let him observe^ 
when he looks at the candle, whether he sees his finger 
with both eyes, and whether he sees it single or double } 
mnd when he looks at his finger, let him observe whether 
he sees the candle with both eyes, and whether single 
or double. 

By this observation, it may be determined, whether to 
this patient, the phenomena of double as well as of sin- 
gle vision are the same as to them who have no squint. 
If they are not the same ; if he sees objects single with 
two eyes, not only in the cases wherein they appear sin- 
gle, but in those also wherein they appear double to other 
men ; the conclusion to be drawn from this supposition is, 
that bis single vision does not arise from corresponding 
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points in the rdtna of his eyes ; and that the laws of 
ion are not the same i§k hioi as in the rest of mankiML 

7. If* on the other hand, he sees olyeeU douUe in 
those eases wherein thej appear double to others, the 
conclusion must be^ that he hath eorrespondin|; poiats in 
the rdtnce of bis ej^es, but unnaturallj situate ; and tkeir 
situation may be thus determined. 

Wlien he looics at an object, having the axis of oae eya 
directed to it, and the axis of the other turned aside tnm 
it ; let us suppose a right line to pass from the ol(|rfl 
through the centre of the diverging eye. We siiallf fin 
the sake of perspieoit j, call this right line the Miliiral 
axis qftheeife: and it will make an angle with tlie real 
axis, greater or less, according as his sqoiat k gmHer 
or less. We shall also call that point of the rdima im 
which the natural axis cuts it, the natural centre of tim 
retina ; which will be more or less distant f ron tlio real 
centre, according as the squint is greater or less. 

Having premised these definitions, it will be evideiitta 
those who understand the principles of opties, thai la 
thi«i person the natural centre of one retina e 
with the real centre of the other, in the very same 
Dcras the two real centres correspond in perffeet eyes; 
and that the points similarly situate with regard la Ihi 
real centre in one retina^ and the natural eeatre ia Ihe 
other, do likewise correspond, in the very same maaarr 
as the points similarly situate with regard to the two red 
centres correspond in perfect eyes. 

If it is true, as has been commonly affirmed^ Ihai aaa 
who squints sees an oi^ect with both eyes at the aum 
time, and yet sees it single, the squint will most probacy 
be such as we have described in this article. Aad wa 
may further conclude, that if a person aflTected with taek 
a squint as we have supposed, could be brought im the 
habit of looking straight, his sight would thereby he 
greatly hurt. For he would then see every thing 
which he saw with both eyes at tbe same Uiae ; 
jects distant from one aaotlier, would appear la be aaa 
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foiintlod Ingollier. Bis fjts qiv ninile fur ii(|iiinti(i^. n* 
Riiich as lliottc oi' orher iiivii are, iiiadt far Iimking 6t rnigttr ; 
Biu) Ills Might \>ouIiJ be no lesH injured It^louking&lraiglil 
than lliat ut another mftn hy mjiiiniing. Ilr ciin ii«tcr sn 
porrecll; Mhrn he does nut squint, unleits the cnrr»B|ioiiil- 
ing poiiifs orhi8e>ei should b^ cusloin change iheii- [Auw ; 
but how small I he prohahiliiv vrHiis is, will appear in the 
17th tectton. 

Those of the medieal fnculij* nha iillem])! (he oiirc of j 
a squint, would do well lo consider whetlicpil is atrcnilei ] 
with aueh NyrnplomsasarcalKive described. Ifil i>i. i 
cure would be ^vorsc than Iho malud^' : lor every one wQl 1 
reaOilj' ai:knowIedge, that it is better to put up with ibs \ 
deformilj' ofa squint, than (o pui'ohaae (he cure ii,v tbe j 
loss of perfect and distinct vision. 

8. Wc shall no»¥ return to Dr. Jurin's hjpolhpsis, i 
suppose, that our patient, when he saw uhJectB single not* 1 
withfltauding his squint, was fuuntl, upon trial, lo baTA 
seen Ibem onl; with one eye. 

We woulil adme such a patient, to endeavour, by nf* I 
peated eflurts, to lessen hit squint, and lo bring the axolf 1 
of his ejes nearer to a paRiIlel direction. Wc have aat- J 
orally the power of making siuall vni-iulioni in ibe incH* I 
nation of the optic axes ; and this power may be greallf 1 
increased by exercise. 

In the ordinarv and natural use of our cjcs, we c 
direct their axes to a fixed star; in this case they mult J 
bo parallel: we can direct them also to an objeel rix I 
inches distant from the eye; and in Ibis case the a 
must make an angle of fificen or twenty degrees. WsJ 
see young people in (heir frolics leurn (o squint, makitt^l 
their eyes eitherconverge or diverge, when they viill, loi T 
very considerable degree. Why should it be inoi-e difficult | 
fur a squinting person to learn to look straight when be 
plcaBCH? If once, by an eflbrt of bis will, he can but lefr 
sen his squint, frequent practice wilt make it easy lo let- | 
sen it, and will daily increase his power. So that ifbfe 
begins this practice in youth, and perseveres in it, he may 
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probabiy, mfter some time, learn to direet botb hit eyes 
to one object* 

When he hath aequired this power, it will be no difl- 
eah matter to delerniine* by proper obiienralionii« whether 
the eentret of ihe reftnie. and other points similarly rfta- 
ate with regard to the oentres, eorrespond, as in other 
men. 

9. Ijet us now suppose that he finds this to be the ease; 
and that he sees an objeet sin||;le with both eyes* when 
the aices of both are directed to it. It will then eoMoera 
him to aequire the habit of lookinf* straight, as he hatb 
got the power» beeause he will therein not only remofe 
a defbrmity* but improve his sight : and I ooneelfe th(s 
habit, like all others, may be got by freqoent oxereise. 
He may practise before a mirror when alonct and in eon- 
pany he ought to have those about him, who will obserfo 
and admonish him when he squints. 

10. What is supposed in the 9th artielot is aot laero^ 
imaginary; it is really the ease of some sqaiiiting> per* 
sons, as %iill appear in the next seetion. TlierefeiT It 
ought further to be inquired, how it eomes to past« that 
such a person sees an objeet which he looks at, only wkh 
one eye, when both are o|>en ? In order to aaswor this 
questioUf it may l»e observed, fir^t, whether, wbea ho 
looks at an objeet, the diverging eye Is not drawn aaoliia 
to the nose, that it can have no distinct imagrt? Or^ 
secondly, whether the pupil of the diverging eye it aaC 
covered wholly, or in part, by the upper eyelid f Dr« Ja> 
rin olnerved instances of these cases in persono tlNft 
•quintt^d, and assigns them as causes of their aeeingtho 
object only with one eye. I'hirdly, it may lie tibttrved^ 
whether the diverging eye is not so directed, that the 
picture of the object falls upon that part of flie rcfiha 
where the optic nerve enters, and where there is no vis- 
ion 7 This will proliably happen in a squint wherefa flM 
axes of the eyes convergOy so as to aieet about alx 
iicfore the nose. 



. In (lie laat plitce it nuglit to Ih> iiKjuired, ntiftlier 
1 [H^rson litilli unj (lislinnt viiiioQ at nil willi rlic dl- 
<K *y^' ^^ ^''^ ^'""^ ''" '^ Ionising at an olijevt with 
tlie uther. 

I( may sreni very improbalile. Ihat W should be ablp (o 
rt-ad with the diverging eye when Ihe other is eovcred, 
und yel, when both arc open, have no diitinct vision nith 
it at all. But this perfiap^* will not appeiir so improbn* 
lile. ifthe following con side rat ions arc duly attended to. 
T^t us suppose, that one who saw perfcolly, gel^, by a 
blow on Ihe bead, oi- some other accident, a pemianeut 
and involuntary squint. AccurJingto tbelawsof flsian, 
he will Bflc objpols double, and will see objects distant 
n'om one another confounded together: but suoh vision 
being very disagreeable, as well as inconvenient, be will 
do every thing in bis power to remedy it. For alleviating 
snob distreijses. nature often teaches men wonderful ex- 
periments, which the sagacity of a philosopher would be 
unable t« discover. Kvcry accUlenlal motion, every di- 
rection or oonrurmation of his ejcs, which lesaeos the 
ovil, will be agreeable; it will be repeated, until it be 
learned to perfcBtiuii, and bccutne habitual, even without 
thought or design. Now. in this case, what disturbs the 
Bight of one eye, is the aigbt of the other ; and all the 
disagreeable appearances in vision would c^ase, if the 
light of one eye was extinct. The sight of one eye will 
become more distinot and more agreeable, in Ihe sam^ 
proportion aa that of the other becomes faint and tndii- 
tinet. It may iben^fore be expected, that ever>' habit 
vtU. by degrees, bo acquired, which tends to drstro^ 
distinct vision in one eye. while it is prcMerved in tirt 
other. Tbene habits will be greatly facilitated, if one 
eye was at first l*ellcr than Ihe other,- for in that case 
Uie best eye will always be directed lo the ohjcet which 
be inlends lo look at, and every habit will be ar(|uirrd 
which lends to hinder bis seeing it at all, or seeing it dis- 
UaoUy by the other at the sauic lime. 
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I shall meoUon one or two habits, that may probably 
be aequiiTd in such a ease; perhaps there are others 
which we cannot so easily eoojeeture. First* by a siuall 
increase or din^inutiun of his squint, he may bring it to 
oorrespond with one or otiier of the eases meDtkmrd in 
the last artieio. Secondly, the diverging eye nsay bo 
brought to sueh a conformation as to lie eitremely abort- 
sighted, tind consequently to have no disiinet visioa of 
objeets at a distance. I knew this to be tlie ease of OM 
person that squinted ; but eannot say whether the abort- 
^glitedness of die diverging eye was original, or aequired 
by habit. 

. We see, therefore, that one who squints, and original^ 
jaw objeets double by reason of that squint, may aeqairo 
weh haUts, that when he looks at an olgeet, be shall sco 
it only with one eye : nay, he may aequire saeh habila, 
that when he looks at an object wilh his best eye. ke 
ihall have no distinot vkton with the other at all. Wbetlior 
tjhis is really the ease, being unable to determine ia the 
lastaBoes that have fallen under my obtervatioBt I dmll 
leave to ftitnre inquiry. 

I have endeavoured, in the foregoing artieloo* to 
lineate soeh a process as is proper in observing ||ie 
Bomena of squinting. I know well by eiperieaoe, that 
this process appears more easy in theory, tbaa it will he 
fsood to be in practioe ; and that in order to oany it on 
with Booeess, some qnalifioations of mind are nnrrssaij 
in the patient^ which are not always to be met with. Bm 
if those who have proper opportunities, and inoUaatk^ 
<• observe soeh phenomena, attend duly to this pioinsj, 
tboy may bo able to furnish facts less vague ami mriB» 
alruetive than those we meet with, even in mutbora of 
reputation. By sueh facts, vain theories may be ejqilod* 
odf and our knowledge of the laws of nature, wliioh rogavl 
tlie noblest of our senses, enlarged. 
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FACTS RELATIRG TO SqUIKTIKG. 

Btviite contiilered ihe phenomena of aijuintin^ li 
thplicallj. nml Ihi-ir connection wiili corresjioniling (loinl 
in Ihr ntinir, I »liull now inenliun the fucts I liave liM 
ocoaiion lo obsei^e ni>iteir. nr liave met witb in aulliorlt*] 
tLat can grve anv li);hl lu this sirlijevl. 

Having examined above twcntji persons tliat squinledfj 
I fuund in all of Ihem a dcfi'Ot in tbc siglil of one tyv*^ 
Fom- only hud so mueli of dialinct vision in ilie weak eyd^^ 
as la be uble to ri-ad willi it wbfii the olbt-r was coveredi. % 
Tliif rpsi saw nothing at al) dittinelly with ono vye. 

Ur. Porlrrfii-ld sa^s, (liat (his is generally tlie ease t 
ppopiv that squint : and I suspecl it U so more generall< 
Ifaaii is cointnonlj imagined. Dr. Juriii, in a ver; Juilitf^ 
ions (iisserlation upon squinling. printed in Dr. SmilhVl 
Opiies, olHervesi (hat lliose who >>i|uinl, and see objecU 
with liolh eyes, never nee Iho nauie ob.eul with both t 
the same time; tliat when one eve is ilireclct) straig 
furward to an objfcl. (be oilier is drawn ko close (o I 
nose, thai Ibe object oannot a< all lie seen hy it, the in 
ages beitig too oblique and too in<)ialinet lo alfect flie e;4 
In some S4iulniing persons, he ubaerved the diverging e 
druwn under the upper eyelid, whik^ the other was i 
reetcd lu the ob'eet. From these ob«ervations he con- 
cludes, that " Ihe eje is ihun ditlorled. nnl fur the mke 
of seeing better with it. hut rather lo avoid seeing at all 
with it as mueh as possitde." From all (he obHervaiiang 
be bad miide. be wai« satisfied. Dial there is nothing p6>" 
euHar in llie struelure of a squinting eve ; ihat the fault 
isonl> in its wrong ilireei ion ; and ihal this wrong direc- 
tion is got bv habil. Tlierefoi-e lie proposes that nietb- 
od of tore whieli we liave deseribed in tlie Sih and S 
ai-lieles of llie U>>l seelinn. lie lells us ibul he bud at> 
tempted a vure uTler tbis luetbod, u^ion a juung g 
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man, with promising hopes of suceest ; but wmi inter- 
rupted by bis falling iU of the samllpox, of whieb he 
died. 

It were to be wished that Dr. Joriii had aeqaaiated ■% 
whether he ever brought the young man to direeC the 
axes of both eyes to the same olgeetf and whether, ia that 
ease, he saw the objeet single, and saw it with both eyes; 
and that he had likewise aequainted us. whether be saw 
objeets double when bis squint was diminttbed. Bui at 
to these faets he is silent. 

I wished long for an opportunity of tryiiq; Dr. Jnrfai's 
method of euring a squint, without finding one ; baviag 
always, upon examination, discovered so great a defeet ia 
the sight of one eye of the patient as diseouraged the 
attempt. 

But I bare lately found three young gentlemen, with 
whom I am hopeful this method may have sueeess, if they 
have patienee and perseTeranee in using it. Two of tbeni 
are brothers, and before I had aeeess to examine tbeait 
had been practising this method by the direetioo of their 
tutor, with such sueeess, tliat the elder looks straight 
when be is upon his guard : the younger ean direet both 
his eyes to one olgeet ; but they soon return to their asual 
squint. 

A third young gentleman, who had nerer heard of this 
method before, by a few dajs praetiee, was able to direet 
both his eyes to one objeet, but could not keep them hag 
in that direction. All the three agree in this, that whea 
both eyes are directed to one olyeet, they see it and the 
adjacent objects single ; but when they squint, they 
objects sometimes single and sometimes double. I 
•enred of all the threct that when they squinted 
that is, in the way they had been accustomed to, the axes 
of their eyes converged, so as to meet five or six inehei 
before the nose. It is pmbable, that in this ea%e, the 
picture of the obiect in the divergin;* eye. must fall oj 
that part of the retina where the optic nerve enters; 
therefore the object could not be seen by that eye. 
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SThft three liave snmv rtefeof in Die sigUl of ono aye, 
Whiuli nuue ufibcm knew until I put tbcin upon making 
Iriul'i ,* and when lUey 94|tiiti(, l)(u best eye ta always dt- 
recU'il to Uie objeei, and tlie wpuk eye is lliat wliiuh di- 
wrgtst from it. But wlien tiie itcn eye is eovrred. (lie 
weuk eyo \s turned diiecil)- <o the object. Wbelher Ibis 
defeui uf flight iu one eje, Ik' Ibe rflVct of its hiiving been 
long iliiiuw>i), aa it must Imvo been uhfii lliey squinted; 
or whelher sonic uriginal dtTect in one eye might he (be 
m-tnaiun of ibeir squinting, time way diseover. The two 
bruibci's bavo found (be bigbt oV the wtak eyt> improv<;d 
by using in read uilb it while the ofber is oovered. The 
elder oan read aii urdinai'j' print with tbc weak ej-e ; lite 
oilier as well as (bit (bird genllemftn, can oiilj' read a large 
print wiih Ibc weak eye. I have met with one olher per- 
son onl.v wbu squinted, and yet could read a large priut 
Milb (be weak eye. Ho it u young man. whose ryes are 
liolh tender and weak-sighted, hut the left much weaker 
than the right. When be looks at any object, he always 
directs Ibe right eye lo it, and then the left is turned to> 
ward the nose so much, ibat it is impossible for bim to 
sec the same object with bolb eyes at ihc same lime. 
When the right eye is covered, be Turns the left directly 
to the abject; but he icea it indistinclly, and as if it had 
a misi about it. 

I mode several experiments, some oflbem in tbe com- 
pany and with ibe usbistanoe of an ingenious physieiant 
in order to discover, whether ohjecis ibal were in the 
axes of the two eyes, were seen in one place confounded 
togelber, as in those who have no involunlary squint. 
The object placed in iheaKis of (he weak eye wasa light- 
ed candle, at the distance of eight or ten feel. Before 
the other eye was placed a printed book, at such a dis^ . 
tanoe that he could read u[ion it. lie saidt that whilflT 
he read upon (he book, he saw th« candle but very fainllj 
And from what we enuld Wrn, (be^e (wo ubjeet« did no 
appear in one place, hiK bad all ibat angular distance h 
appearance which they bad in reality. 

VAI,. I. ib 
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If this was really the case, the eondusioii to be 4mwa 
from it is, that the corresponding points in his eyes are Ml 
situate in the same manner as in other men ; and thai If 
he eould be brought to direct both eyes to one ol)|eot« ho 
would see it double. But considering that the youag .Shmi 
had never been accustomed to observations of this kiadU 
and that the sight of one eye was so imperfect. 1 da ait 
pretend to draw this conclusion with certainty IhMB tJiis 
single instance. 

All that can be inferred from these facts is. that of fbv 
persons who squint, three appear to have nothii^;; prrler* 
natural in the structure of their eyes, llie centres of 
the retince. and the points similarly situate with rrgari 
to the centres, do certainly correspond in the sanw man* 
ner as in other men. So that if they can be broofi^ht io 
the habit of directing their eyes right to an olijeel« thcf 
will not only remove a deformity, but improve their sight* 
With regard to the fourth, the ease is dubious, wfch saaie 
probability of a deviation from the usual course of nainea 
in the situation of the corresponding points of hia eyes. 



SECTION XVII. 
OF THE EFFECT OF CUSTOM 111 SEEING OEJEOTl WKKmUL 

It appears from the phenomena of single and donhlt 
vision, recited in sect. IS. that our seeing an olgeet sin* 
gle with two eyes, depends upon these two things. FIrtIi 
upon that mutual correspondence of certain points of |ha 
retina which we have often described. Second^, spin 
the two eyes being directed to the object so accnrale^ 
that the two images of it fall upon corres|iooding points. 
These two things must concur in order to our seeing an 
object single with two eyes ; and as far as they depend 
custom, so far only can single vision depend upon eosi 

l¥ith regard to the second, that is. the accurate diin^ 
tion of both eyes to the object, I thinli it muai bn 
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that tills is only It'ai-ncd by »iiB(nni. Nature J 
hnili wi-xHydrdainPtl tin- cvps lo iiiuvtr in hucIi it manner) I 
tliat rii-'lr »\ea sli&M ulwajti be neatly |tardlii.'l ; but liadi 1 
IfH i( in our puwrr to vary their intlinalion it liltlvi aol I 
eonling lo ibe disiance ol'lbe ulijeei v,e look at. Witli^ 1 
out Ibis powfr. ol^iTuis would apiK'ur tingle at one (>aic 1 
tioular ilislanc*- nfil* ; unil nl ilixdmces much less, ur mudl I 
greater, wouhl ulwaii np|»Rar double. Tbe wiwlom ef'<] 
naiuro is conipiouuuH In Kiving as ibia power, and bV J 
levs Gons|tieuouB in making ibo exic-nt of i( exactly adrf I 
quate (o rbe end. '^ J 

Tbo |taralb<lhiii of tbc eyes, in general, is therefor^ I 
the work oroHinre. bu< thai |irei'iHe and aeeurale diref^ 1 
tion, wbiob intitl lie varied ueeurdm); lu Ibe dlsliiiiec of J 
tins ob)et)r. h the efTeel of eimtoin. The power which ngd I 
tore bath leH un of varying rbe ineliiialion of (be opitf 1 
axp* a little, is turneil iniu u habii of giving rhein atwa^l 
thai inelinution which is udiijHpd lo (he dititance of tm I 
object. "•'1 

But it may he anked. wimt givea rise lo this habitV J 
The only answer ibal can be given lo this queslioo tif'l 
th»l it in found ncecssary lo jH-iTect and distinct visioi^J 
A riran »bo hath lust the sight of one vye, very vftfliti 
loses the babii of direcling it nxaclly lo ibc object b6 1 
looks ul. because that habit is no lunger of use lo hiiai/ I 
And if be should recover Ihc niglit of bis eye. he would 1 
recover tbiit babii, by iinding it UBi-rul. No part of iW I 
huiitan consliiutian is more aditiii-able ilian thai whereligp m 
wo aM|uire liabits which arc found usei'ulwitboul anyde'l 
sign or inlenlion. Children mnsi sec imperfectly at Grstva 
but, by Using their ejieei, ihey learn to use ibem in Ihft I 
best manner, and acquire, wilboui intending it. the habitif I 
neoessary for thai purpose. Every man becomes moat I 
expert in that kind of viniun wbiub is moot useful lo him I 
in bis particular profession and manner of life. A niin- I 
iaiure iialnter.or an engraver, sees very near ob eets bt;ti I 
ler than a sailor; but iIk xailor sees very distant objectt I 

tlhan tbey. A penon that is short-sigbted, * 
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IB lookiog at diataat olijjtffits gftt the haUt of wairMthif 
the aperture of his eyes, bj almatt doting his ej^lab; 
Why? For no other reason, but beeanse this makes hias 
sea tlie oi>}eet more distinet. In like manner, the reasoa 
why OTcry man acquires the habit ofdfrroting bath oyet 
aeeorately to tlie objeet, must be* beeaase thereby ha 
li more perfectly and liistinetiy. 

It lemains to be eonsidered» whether that 001 
eaee between eertain points of the rrltfiie, which b Uha* 
wise necessary to single vision» be the eflB^ of c mto a M 
or an original property of homan eyes. 

A strong argument for its being an origiaal p r ope rt y^ 
may be dmwn from the habit Just now meatioaeil» of di» 
rcotiug the eyes aeourately to an object. Thic haUl k 
got by our finding it necessary to perfect and 
Yitiim, But why is it necessary ? For no other 
but thist because thereby the two images of the ol(feal 
falling upon corresponding pointSf the eyes assist aaali 
other in vision, and the objeet is seen better bjr balh la* 
gctbery than it could be by one ; but when the cjea 
accurately directed, the two images of an olyeet 
points that do not correspond, whereby the sight off 
eye disturbs the sight of the other, and the olyeet k 
more indiaiinctly with both eyes than it woaU be wilb 
one. Whence it is reasonable to conclude, that tkkaiP» 
respondenee of certain pomts of the reiina^ h prior ta the 
habits we acquire in Tision, and eonseqiif ntly k 
aad original. We bafc all acquired the habit af 
ing our eyes always in a particular manaer. whtoh 
siagle Tision. Now, if nature hath orthdned thai 
should have siagle vijiioa only, when our eyae are 
directed, there is an obvious reason why all mankiadoliaali 
agree in tlie habit of directing tliem in this maaaen Bat 
if single vision is the eflfeel of custom, any other haMi if 
directing the ejes would have answered the purpose | 
no account can be given why this particular habit 
be so universal ; and it must appear very straage, that 
no one instance hath been found of a person who had wd^ 
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wliik* ihvy vivrv Uii-ecipd in any oilier manner. 

'I'lie judicious Dr. i^iuilli, in liis exwHonl Svtlem i 
0|iiicii. maiiituina (lid uunirary o|)inii>n. «ihI ofiVrs <uiu 
rfiiaoning« anil I'licti in jiruof uF i(. lie a^rtren with bisbi] 
Berkeley in altriliuting it entirely lo cuiloni. that we ai 
objeets single wiili tvia eyes, as well as Ibut wo sec ob^- 
jeoU urecl by inverted images. Having conkidered bisliofi 
Berkeley's reasonings in the lllli seetiun. we shall naw 
bvg leave to make some remarks un what Dr. Koiith balb 
said upoa lliia subject, with the respi'ot due to an author 
tu whom iho world owes, not only many valuable d!scoT« 
eries of his own. but tboxe of the brightest matheniatieal 
genius of his age, wUicb, with grt^ul lubouri he genoruual^ 
redeemed from oblivi 

He observes, ibat tlic question, why we see objects siafr I 
gle with two eyes? in uf the same sort with Ibis, wbyxw*! 
hear sounds »iingle with two ears 2 and that the same awf f 
swer must serve both. 'I'be inference intended to bv 
drawn from thisobservationis.lhat as the second of tbeart* J 
[riieDomena is I lie eHeci of custom, so likewise islhefl 

Now 1 hombly conceive that the questions are not s 
much of the same sort, that ibo aaine answer must scrvi 
for both : and moreover, that our hearing singlewilh IWH-*! 
cars, IS nul the cfiect of custom. 

Two or more visible objects, altliuugh perfectly similaiiT I 
and seen at the very same lime, may be distinguiihed t^ ■ 
their visible places ; but two sounds perfectly similar, 
heard at the same lime, cannot be distinguished: fm^*! 
from the nature of sound, the sens&iiuns Ihey uceasioi 
muit coalesce info one, and lose all distinction. If then 
fore il is asked, why we bear sounds "ingle with two e 
1 answer, not from custom ; but Iiecause two soumls whiehf 
are perfcclty like and synehi-onous, have nothing by whi«tt 
tliey oan be distinguished. Bui will thia answer lit iM \ 
other question ? I think not. 

The object makes an appearance to each eye» ■■ thtr J 
L^|Md makes an impresiiioa upon each ear; so far the 
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two sMtet agiw. But I be vhible mppcmmn^m VNqr Im 
disUo^ished by plaee» wheo pe^feel^ like in etber «e« 
■lieols; tbe soeiMh eanool be dklitifiiebhrd | «id beteie 
tbe two tfeiisei differ* Indeed, if ibe l^o mf ft mrm u MM 
kafe the tanie viniUe plaee, tbejr niVf ie thai ea ie > •• m* 
eopoUe ordislioelioa ms tbe oouiKlf mre. mnI we tea the 
olgeet ftingle. But wbeo they have noC the saaM vfaMi 
plaee» they are perTeetly distiogubhaUet and we eee the 
oiffeet double. We 9ee the objeet ehigle oniyt wkett lh# 
ayeo are direeted in oae particuhir manner; whUe ihivi 
ate many other ways oTdireetioi; them afiiiihi thoa|riMPt 
of our power, by whieb we iee the objeet double* 

Dr. Smith Justly attributee to eottom that well 
ftllaey in feeliufiff whereby a button pressed with two 0|i- 
posite sides of two contiguous fingers laid aenssa It Ml 
doable. I agrre with him» that the eaase of iMs appthr- 
anoe is, that iHose opposite sides of the fingers ha«<e aeeer 
been used to feel the same oltjeet, but two'diflereBt ai^jlMti^ 
at tbe same time. And I beg leaTO to add, that aa 
torn produees this phenomedon* so a eoatrary easftoi 
strays it : for if a man freqaentiy aeeustoms hhasslf la 
feel the button with his fingers aeross, il wiU ii laalbe 
felt single ; as I have found by experienee. 

It may be taken for a general rule, that tkiaga wMsll 
are produced by eustom, may be undone or nhaagcid If 
dbttse, or by a eonlrary eustom. On the other kaa4 it 
is a strong argumeat, that an efieet is aot owia|p to oas* 
tamt but to the eonstitution of naturof whea a 
custom long continued, is found neither to 
Woakeo it. I take this to be the best rule by wUeh Wi 
can determine the question presently undf r rinnsiiliiatlsai 
I shall therefore mentioa two facts brought by Or. Swdllb 
to prove that the corresponding points of tbereltiNe hasi 
been changed by custom ; aad then I shall memioB 
facts tending to prove, that there are corresponding 
of the ntinct of the eyes origiaallyf aad thateaatoi 
dacea ao change in them. 
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-'"One tut h ivla(«l upon lh«> RiiltiArilv of Manki 
Fi>lkfs. £'.!K|. who wai inriiriiiHl l>r Dr, Ilfphiirn of lAtin; 
thai lli« Rtfverrnd Mr. Fuiiteraf Clinchwarinn. in tliftt 
DfiglibourliQixt. having Itctin hliiid fnr Nome ycnrs of ■ 
gttlla seren'i' wa* re«loreil (o -t'lgUt Ity salivalion ; anil ihiit^ 
upon lii« Gmi iH-(*inninK to arc, all ithjret^ aiipfHt-cfl to 
him iloublf ; but at'lprwaitl ilin two appt- nrancpft apprnncli- 
ini; I)}' (lc(^-r<i. lie camu at lav) to see single, ntid ai> dissr- { 
lincdy an lie diil l>eroFe he vmt hiind." 

U|iun this f*a8e i ubitervr, fir!>l. that i( does not provv* | 
any chan;^ uf the (!i>rreipondm|^ pninlti of llie pveo, nnC 
less we Buppo«e, what is not affirmed, thai Mr. Fo-<ter Alt! 
reeled his ejes to llie olijcct a( firal, when he law dniiblef 
with ilie name aeenraey. and in (lie same manner, t ha' ht' 
did aflerwanl when he saw xin^le. tA\y, If we stiniildl I 
aup|M>iit: lUiSt no aucouni eun he ^iven, why at first thfl'J 
two app«A ranees should Ih- seen ut one eertain angulft^l 
dislanee rather Ihiin anoilier: or why thin ait^^iilar ditfs'l 
tanoe aliould graduiilly deerease. un<ll a( lust the appeal^* 
anef* coinetded. How enuld this efR-el Up prodneeil bjr'j 
oiisloin? But. thinlly, every cir(>uin«tani'e of this 
may be aeeounted for, nn the ^nppoailion that Mr. Fontel 
had uorpespotidinR points in the rrtinit of his eyes ft-oiji 
the lime he brf^n lo nee. and thai custom made no ehanj^ I 
with retard to (hem. We neerl only further suppnaaj"! 
what is common in such easie*. that hv some years blind-' 
aess he had lost Ihe habit of direelin;; bis eyes aoeuratel 
to an ohjee.l. and that be gradually reuovcred Ibis habi 
when he came to see. 

The teeomi fact mentioned by Dr, Smith, is taken f 
Mr, Cheoelden's Anatomy; and is this: '• A gentlemn 
who. from a blow on llie bead. Iiad one eye disforlf^F'^ 
found every objeel ap|>eur double; but by degrees ihS* 
most famibar ones Iteeaiiic singlf ; and in time all ohieota* J 
be:canie no, wiilioul any amendment of tlie diatorlion. ■ 

I observe liere. (hat it ia nut said thai tb« two appear> 
ances jjrAduuUy approached, and at last united, wilboat 
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moy AmeBdment of the dittortim. Thit would Mked 
have been a deeiiive proof of a ehange in the eorreipoad 
ing points of the retinas ; and jet of soeh a eham^ at 
eould not be aeeounted for from eostom. Bat this b not 
said ; and if it bad been oliserved, a eireomstaaee to re- 
narfcable wookl have been mentioned by Mr. C h e ieM fiy 
as it was in the other ease by Dr. Hepbom. We any 
therefore take it for granted, that one of the appearanees 
▼anished by degrees, without approaehing to the oChsr. 
And this i eoneeive might happen soTerai wayi. Flrs^ 
the sigtit of the distorted eye might gradoally decay by 
tlie hurt ; so the appearanees presented by that eye worii 
gradually Tauisb. Secondly, a small and vnpereeifod 
ehaage in the manner of directing the eyes, night oeea- 
•ion his not seeing the object with the distorted eye, as 
appears from sect. 16. art. 10. Thirdly, hj aeqiririag 
the habit of directing one and the same eye always to the 
object, the faint and oblique appearance, preieated by Ike 
other eye, might be so little attended to wIiob it became 
fismiliar, as not to be perceived. One of these eaaset» or 
more of them coneurring, mi^t produce the cfliMt mea- 
tioned, without any change of the correspondiag poiata of 
the eyes. 

For these reasons, the facts mentioned by Dr. Smll^ 
although curious* seem not to be deeisiTc. 

The following (kets ought to be put in the ofiposlls 
scale. First, in the fkmous case of the yonng urnttnman 
eouohed br Mr. Cheselden. after having had car anMts ea 
both eyes until he was thirteen years of age. It a fipt a t if 
that he saw objects single from the time he beprnn to sus 
with both eyes. Mr. Che^lden*s words are : «< Awl nov 
being lately couched of his other eye, be sots, that eb> 
jeets at first appeared large to this eye. bnt not «o lae|S 
as thcT did at flr^t to the other ; and lookinsr niMm the 
same object with both eyes, he thought it looked about 
twice a* lare^e as with the first couched eye ODly» bat aot 
donblOf that we can anywise discoTor.*^ 
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Secondly, the three young geollemen menlioned in the 
last section, who had squinted, as far as I know, from 
io&nof ; as soon as they learned to direct both eyes to 
an ob|eet* saw it single. In these four eases it appears 
evident, that the centres of the retince corresponded orig- 
inally, and before custom could produce any such effect ; 
for Mr. Cheselden's young gentleman had never been ac- 
customed to see at all before he was couched ; and the 
other three had never been accustomed to direct the axes 
of both eyes to the object. 

Thirdly, From the facts recited in sect. IS. it appears, 
that from the time we are capable of observing the phe- 
nomena of single and double vision, custom makes no 
change in them. 

I have amused myself with such observations for more 
than thirty years ; and in every case wherein I saw the 
otyect double at first, I see it is mo to this day, notwith- 
standing the constant experience of its being single. Id 
other cases where f know there are two objects, there ap- 
pears only one, after thousands of ex|ieriments. 

Let a man look at a familiar object through a polyhe* 
dron or multiplying gla«»8 every hour of his life, the num- 
ber of visible appearances will be the same at last as at 
first ; nor does any number of experiments, or length of 
time, make the least change. 

Effects produced by habit, must vary according as the 
acts by which the habit is acquired are more or less fre- 
quent : but the phenomena of single and double vision are 
80 invariable and uniform in all men, are so exactly reg- 
ulated by mathematical rules, that I think we have good 
reason to conclude, that they are not the effect of custom, 
but of fixed and immutable laws of nature. 

VOL. I. 46 
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SECTION XVIU. 
OF DR. P0RTERnKIJ>'8 ACCOUVT OP SUTOLE AND DOUBLE TUEIOK. 

BisBOF Berkeley and Dr. Smith teem to attribste tM 
niach to euttoiii io tition ; Dr. PorterfleM too little. 

This Ingeoioat writer tbintu* that, bjr an orlgliial law 
of our nature* aoleeedent to emtoni and experieneet we 
pereeWe risible objects in their true plaoe, not onij at to 
their direotion, but likewise as to their distanee flnani the 
eye : and therefore he aeeonnts for our seeing el({eets 
singlof with two eyes, in this manner. Haping the Am- 
nlty of pereeiping the olgect with eaeh eye fai Its tme 
plaee, we roust peroeive it with both eyes in the 
phee ; and eonsequently must pereeipe it si^le. 

He is aware, that this principle, although it 
fbr onr seeing objects single with two eyes, yet does 
at all account for our seeing objects double ; am 
other writers oo this subject take it to be a su >e k at 
cause for double pision that we hapc two eyes, and ea^ 
find it difficult to ansign a cause for single pision ; en the 
contrary Dr. P6rtcrfield*s principle throws all the AB- 
culty on the other side. 

Therefore, in order to account for the phe a oa ie i tf 
double Pision, he advances another principle, withoot sig- 
nifying whether he conceipes it to be an original law «f 
our nature, or the cBeot of custom. It is, that owr nat- 
ural perception of the distanee of objects from the €9% 
is not extended to all the olyects that fall within the isM 
of pision, but limited to that which we directly look at; 
and that the circumjacent oiyeets, whateper be their 
distanee, are seen at the same distance with tlie 
we look at ; as if they were all in the surface of a iphcfs 
whereof the eye i» the centre. 

Thus, single vision is accounted for by our seeing the 
true distanee of an object which we look at; and denye 
vision, by a false appearance of distance in objeets which 
we do not directly look at. 
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"We a^ee vilb tins learned and ingoaious author, that 
it is hy a naiurat ami uiij^iaal |H-iiivi|iltr tliut wc nee visible 
oltiects ia a certain diiTcliun Truin (lie eyv, and huiioui- 
liiin aa tb€ audmr of tliis disooverj' : but we eaniiot assent 
to either of those principles hy which he explains single 
and double violun. Tor the fulluwing reasons ; 

1, Our having a Raliiral and original pereoplionoflbe 
distance uf objeels from (be e^c. appears contrary lo a 
well ailesird fact: fur (lif jfoung genilenian couched bj^ 
Mr. Choelden. imaginrd at iir!>t, that Mhalevcr he navn 
touched bis vye, as what he felt touched bin hand. 

2. TI»e perception we have of the dislani-e of objects 
from the eye. whether il be Iroin nature or cuslotn. is not 
SQ aeeuralc and tleleruiiuale as is necesKury to produce 
single vision. A uiitilako of the twentieth or ihiriieih 
part of the distance of a small object, such as a pin, ought, 
according to Dr. PoHerlti-ld's b^iiolhesis, to make it ap> 
pear double. Xery few can judge uf the distanoe of a 
visible object wilb aiioh accuracj'. Yet we never find 
double vision produced hy mistaking (he distance of the 
ol^cct. Thei-c are man; cases in vision, even with the 
naked eve, wherein we mistalte the distance of an object 
by one half or more: wh; do we see such objects single? 
When I move my spec taeh-s from my eyes toward asmull 
object two or three feet distant, the object seems to ap- 
proach, so as to he seen at last at about half its real dis- 
(anee, but is seen single ni that itppurent distance, as well 
as when we sec it wiib the nakeileye ai its real distance. 
And when we looli at an olyeel w itb a binocular tclescojte, 
properly filled to the eyes, we see it single, while it appears 
fifteen or twenty times nearer lliau it is. There are (hen 
few eases wherein the distance of an object From ibe eye 
is seen so accurately as is necessary for single vision, up- 
on this hypothesis. This seems to he a conclusive argu- 
ment against the aeoouiit given of single vision. We llnd 
likewise, that false Judgments or fallacious appearances 
of the distance of an ol{|cct, do not produce double vis. 
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This seems to be a oonclusiTe argomeiit againtt the 
count given of double vision. 

S. The perception i»e bate of the linear distance of ab* 
jeetSy seems to be wholly the effect of ex|iericttoe« This I 
think hath been proved by bishop Berlieley and bj Dr. 
Smith ; and when we come lo point oot the meant of 
<^^ judging distance by sight, it will appear that they are 
all famished by experience. 

4. 8apposing that by a law of our natare, the distaaac 
of objects from the eye were perceived most aceoratelyf 
as well as their directiouv it will not follow that we 
see the object single. Let us consider what meant 
a law of nature would furnish for resolving the qnettioi^ 
Whether the objects of the two eyes are in one aad the 
tame place* and oonsequenlly are not two» bnt one2 

Suppose then two right linesyonc drawn firom the cen- 
tre of one eye to its object, the other drawn, In like man- 
ner from the centre of the other eye to its object. Hih 
law of nature gives us the direction or position of each of 
these right lines, and the length of each ; aad thisb aH 
that it gives. These are geometrical dofa, and we amy 
learn from geometry what is determined by their BMant. 
Is it then determined by these dafa» whether the two 
right lines terminate in one and the same point, or not ? 
No* truly. In order to determine this, we mutt have three 
other dafa. We must know whether the two right 
lines are in one plane ; we must know what angle they 
make, and we must know the distance between the cen- 
tres of the eyes. And, when these things are known, we 
must apply the rules of trigonometry, before we enn re- 
solve the question, whether the objects of the two eyes 
arc in one and the same place $ and consequently whether 
they are two or one ? 

5. That false appearance of distance into which doable 
vision is resolved, cannot be the efiect of custom; 
for constant experience contradicts it : Neither hath 
it the features of a law of nature; because it doet 
not answer any good purpose, nor indeed any pnr- 



pose fit nil but to cleorive uh. But why Hhould we aeek i 
for nrf^uuicnU. ill a qiicatiuii eoiiterning nliiii tippfurN to | 
UB, or duett nol apj)t>arf The(|ueitnuiii)i. Al uliai dJHianve 
do theuhjcclft nuw in uiy eje apji^-sr? Do the^ all upprat 
at one disiance. as if placed in the oonuave surrace of a 
spbere. Ilic eje licing in the c^nlre? Ever; maa surely 
may know (Ms with ceriaioty ; and, it he will but ^ve at- 
tenlion (o the leminionj of hia eyee, needs nut atii a 
philoiopher. how vi->ible objeals appear (o him. Now. it 
is verj' truct, that if I look up to a star in the hcaveus, 
the other atan that appear at (lie sanie time, do appear 
in this manner ; yet this phonnuienon docs not favoaf 
Dr. PorlerGcId's hypoihesis; for the ufars and heavenly 
bodies, do not appear at lUeir true diHtances when wa 
louk tlirecdy to lliem any mofe when ihey are seen 
obliquely; and if this phenonicnun be an argument for 
Dr. Porlerfield'ti uecuiid principle, it must desttroy the 
first. 

The true cause of lliis plicnomenon will be given after- 
ward ; therefore, setting ii aside fur (lie pirM-ol, le( us put 
another case. I sit in my room, and direci my eyes to 
the dour, which appears to be about uixleen feet distant: 
at the same rime I see many oilier objects faintly and 
obliquely ; (he Door, fioor-clotb. the table whieli I write 
upon, papers. standUh, candle. &o. Now, do all these 
ohjeelB appear at the same distance of sixteen feet? Upon 
the closest attention, 1 find they *lu not. 



SECTION XIX. 



:: NEWTON'S CONJEtTURB oa^ 



I AM afraid (be reader, as well as (be writer, is alrcaily ' 

tii^ of (be subject of single and double visiun. The mul- 

I liludo of theories advanced by authors of great name, 

' and the multitude of facts, observed without sufficient 

skill in optics, or related without aitcniiun to the most 
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material and deoitife eireunttanoes, bare eqoallj eoB- 
triboted to perplex it. 

In order to bring it to some itsne^ I haTOf in the iSIb 
ieetion* giten a more full and regnlar dednetioo tbaa bad 
been gifen heretoforey of the pbenomena of siof^ and 
double Tbion, in those whose s^;ht is perfeeC ; and hafo 
traeed thea up to one general prineiplOf vbieh appears 
to be a kw of viston in bnman tye% that are perfeel aal 
in tbeir natural state. 

In the 14tb seetion I haTe made it appear* tbat tUs 
law of Tisiont althoogb exeellently adapted to ibe Ibbrfe 
of human eyest eannot answer the purposes of viiioa b 
iome olber animals ; and thereforot verj prabablj* is ool 
oommon to all animals. The purpose of the 1Mb and 
IMb seetions is» to ioquirey whether there be an; do- 
Tiatioa from this law of vision in those who squint 2 a 
question whieb is of real importanee in the medleal art* 
as well as in the philosophy of tision ; but wbleb, after 
all that hath been observed and written on the snt^^t, 
seems not to be ripe for a determinatiout for want of 
proper observations. Those who have had sl&ili to make 
]iroper observations, have wanted opportunities ; aadllioee 
who have bad opportunities, have wanted skill ef allea- 
tion. I have therefore thought it worth while to give adis- 
tinet aeeount of the observations neeessar/ for Ibe delsr> 
ssinatioo of this question, and what eonelusiont maj bs 
drawn from the faets observed. I have likewise eoUeeCeil 
and set in one view, the most eonclusive faets that have 
ooeurred in authors^ or have fallen under my own observa* 
lion. 

It most be eonfSMsed, that these faets, when applied to 
the question in hand, make a vei^ poor Sgure ; and Ibe 
gentkmea of the medieal faeulty are ealled upon, for tbs 
booour of their profession, and for the benefit of man- 
kind, to add to them. 

All the medieal, and all the optieal writers, upon Ibe 
9hrabismuSf that I have met with, exoept Dr. Jurin, eitber 
aflirm, or Uke it for granted, that squinting penon see 
ibe objeet with both eyes, and yet see H siaglo. Dr. 



DnnSflbat squinting penons never see the otycot 
will) both eyes ; and that ir they did. tlie,v would nee it j 
double, ir the conmiun o|tinion be (rue, the cure ofa 
8<juin( would be aa pernieinus lo tlie aight or the palienl^ ] 
a» ihe causing of a jtcrmanent squint would be to c 
«ho naiurall; bad no squint: and tberffure no ph>Bi> 
einn ouglil lo attempt such a cure; no patient oiiglit t* 
aubmil lo it. But \f Dr. Jurin's opinion l)etrue, molt 
joung |ieupl« thai squint may cure iheinhelves, kv takin 
some puins ; and may not onlj refiiove the ric funnily', but I 
Hi the same time improve their eij^ht. IT the cnnim 
oitiniun be (rue, the centres ami other pnitils of Iho two 
refifio; in Mjuititing (terson^^ do not correspond as in oilier 
men, and nuiure in iheni deviates rrnni herenminon ruin. 
But if Or. Jurin's opinion he true, there is reason to think* 
Uiat Ihe same general law ofvi-ton whirh we have found 
in perfeel human r>es, extends alon to ihoBc whieh Bquiat. 
It is iinposdilde In determine, hv reasoning, which of tbesa 
opinions is (rue ; or whether unc mav nut be found true 
in some patienis. and ihc other in others. Here, expe- 
rience and observation iire our onlv guides; and a d 
duciion of intitanees. is the only ralionul nrfjuinent. K J 
niigtil therefore have Iwen expected, IhnI Ihe patrons <C^ J 
the Gonti-ary opinions should have given inolnnces. in s 
|iorl of Iheni, iIkH are clear and indisputable : but I hal* 1 
not found one such instance on eitlirr side of Ihe quest ioB» 
In all theaulhom I have met with. I have f;iven tliree is- 
slances from my own ohscrvaiion. in conlirmation of Dr. 
Jurin's opinion, which ltd niit of nn douhi ; nnd one. which 
leans rather to the olher opinion, but is dubious. Aad_ 
here I mnst leave the mutter lo further observation. 

In Ihe 17th seeiion, I have endeavoured to shew, that tltf 1 
correspiimlence and sympathy of certain points of tho J 
two rctinte, into which we have resolved iill Ihe pheneii^ J 
ena of single and iloiihle vision, is not, as Dr. Smith co«- ] 
eeived, the effect of ousinm, nor changed by euslom, but 
is a niilunii und original pru|»erly of human eyes : and 
in the last section, that it is not owing to on origiiml ud 
natural porceptiou of the true ilistanee of utijeots from Ul« 
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eyo» as Dr. Porterfleld imagined. After tbit reeapMok* 
tioD. whieh is intended to i*elieve the attention of the 
readert shall we enter into more theories upon thb aab- 
jeet. 

That of Dr. Brigics, first published in Engtish, in the 
Philosopbieal Transaetions, afteiward in Latin* nnier 
the title of Nova Tisionis theoria* with a prefiUoiy 
epistle of Sir Isaae Newton to the author, amounts to 
this, that the fibres of the optie nenres passing from 
responding points of the retina to the thai ami 
aftteomm* having the same length* the same tentioB, and 
a similar situation, will have the same tone ; and there* 
Ibre their vibrations, exeited bj the impresaion of the 
rays of light, will be like unisons in musie. and will pre- 
lent one and the same image to the mind : bat the fibres 
passing from parts of the rf fmcr. whieh tlo not e o rto i " 
pond, having different tentions and tones, will have die* 
eordant vibrations ; and therefore present diflbreat imagoi 
to the mind. 

I shall not enter upon a part icular examination of thb 
theory. It is enough to observe, in general, that it b ft 
ojrstem of eonjeetures coneerning things of whieh we mv 
entirelj ignorant ; and that all such theories in phUM^ 
phy deserve rather to be laughed at, than to be ierlafts|y 
refuted. 

From the first dawn of philosophy to this dqr* it 
been believed that the optic nerves are intended tn 
the images of visible objects from the bottom of the cfi 
to the mind ; and that the nerves belonging to the orgOM 
1^ the other senses have a like office. But how do we 
know this? We eoi^ieetureit ; and taking this no^jeetve 
frr a truth, we eonsider how the nerves may beet nasi 
this purpose. The system of the nerves, for many 
was taken to he a hydraulic engine, consistingof a bondb 
of pipes, whieh carry to and fro a liquor called amnnl 
aptn'ftf. AlMiut the time of Dr. Briggs, it was thought 
rather to be a stringed instrument, composed of vibrating 
ehordsy eaeh of which had its proper tensioa and 



VvCWUW, vNh ai great probability, conreivcil it lo be n J 
wind tnfltrutiieiil. whioh iiIa.Ted il» part bj the vibraliuat I 
of an tilastk: eibcr in tbr nt-rvoiis librils. ■ I 

These. I ihink, art ull ibr engincB into Mbii?)i ilic nel<- I 
T0U8 system balb l>efn mimldt-tl by pUilusoiiliem. furcaa* 1 
Tejing the iinagi'B iifiM-nsilile ibit)|;>) Iruin llic urgan fei I 
the aetuoriUHi. And Tor all rlial we know oflbe inata 1 
ter. everj' man msiv Tieel^v cbuoae uhiHi he lliinks nitert I 
for the purpose ; fur, fi-um Cue) and expeiimcnt. no on« 1 
of fiiffin can claim preTerencp toanolber. Indeed. Ihey aU 1 
sepm so unband,v en^i^nes fur cai-r^ing ininges, that u tnUk I 
woub) be lempied (« invent a new one. I 

Since Iberrfure, a blind mun inn} guess an well in tin I 
dark as one lliat ser^, 1 Ix'g leai'e lo olTer anuilier eott* 1 
jeetnre toueUiiig ihe nervous ayateoi, nbicli I bopc wtft I 
anHvrer the purpose ua well as Ibooe we bnve nieniione^ I 
aud which reuommendH itself bv i(a i>inipliei(y. Wh; niMeJ 
not Ihe opiic nerves, for instaiiet^, be made Up of oropl^i 1 
tubes opening their nioiilhs wide enough to reeeive th» I 
rays oflight which form the image upon ihe rtlittre, &tA J 
genlly conveying Ihein safe, and in (heir pnipee order W 1 
the very seat of the soul, until tliey Ita^h in her luce Mt t» I 
easy for an ingenious philoaiipherlo fit iheealiberof ibeiA. J 
empty tubes (a the diameter pariicleH oflight. *o as llugt"! 
shall reeeive no grosser kinfl of nialfer. And if <beW I 
rays shotild be in danger of uitMlakrng (heir way. an exp«> I 
dienl may also be found lo prevent this. For It require* I 
no more than lo bestow upon tlie tubes of the nervutw 4 
system a pemtaltJe nioliuii, like that of (he alimentai^ J 
tube. , 1 

It is a peculiar advantage of this hypothesis, that, al> 1 
though all philosophers believe ()ia( (he spceies or iinagflv. I 
of things ai*e conveyed by the nerves (o (he soul, yet nniw> J 
of their hypotheses shew how (hi« may be done. For how ■ 
can the images of sound, taste, smell, eolnur. figure, and I 
I all sensible qualities t>e made out of ihe vibmliotisuf mu- I 
sieal clionis, or the undulations of animal spirits, ur of I 

t«ui.i.r ; We ought not to suppose means inadoquate to tbft I 
L I. 47 "I 
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end. Is it not an philosopbicslf and more intellip;ible« to 
eoncrife, that as the stomach receives its food, so the 
soul receives her ima^s by a kind of nervous deglati* 
tion ? I Mii^ht add, that we need only continue this peri- 
staltic motion of the nervous tubes from the Benmnrbtm 
to the extremities of the nerves that serve the museles^ 
in order to aeeount for muscular moiion. 

llius nature will be consonant to herself; and as sea- 
sation will be the conveyance of the ideal aliment to the 
mind, so muscular motion will be the expulsion of tlit 
recrementitious part of it. For who can denyt that the 
ima^ii of thinp^s conveyed by sensation, may after dae 
eoneoction. become fit to lie thrown off by museolar mo- 
tion? I only f^ve hints of these things to be iagenioiisi 
hoping that in time this hypothesis may be brought up 
into a system as philosophical, as that of animal spirits, 
or the vibration of the nervous fibres. 

To lie sei'ious : in the operations of nature, I hold tlie 
theories of a philosopher, which are unsupported by fact, 
in the same estimation with the dreams of a man asbep^ 
or the ravings of a madman. We laugh at the ladiaa 
philosopher, who to account for the support of the earth, 
contrived the hypothesis of a huge elephant, and to sop* 
port the elephant, a huge tortoise. If we will caadidlljr 
confers the truth, we know as little of the opemtioa of 
the nerves, as he did of the manner in which the earth 
is supported : and our hypothesis aliout animal spirits* m 
about the tension and vibrations of the nerves, are as like 
to be true, as his aliout the suppoK of the earth. His 
elephant was a hypothesis, and our hypotheses are cla- 
phants. Every theory in philosophy, which is baik m 
pure conjecture, is an elephant; and every theoiy timt is 
suTiported partly by fact, and partly by conjecture, is liko 
Nebuchadnezzar*s image, whose feet were partly of iria, 
and partly of clay. 

The great Newton first gave an example to philoco- 
pliers. which always ouglit to be, but rarely bath 
followed, by distmguisiiing his eoojeetures fhina Ida 



ohlsloni, and putting tlic former hy tliemaplvpa, in tliv ■ 
tnoilesl fonii ol" r)ui^i'ics. This in fiiir ami ti-jpil ; but aWm 
other plitlosa|>liical traffic in conjecture, oughl to hv heW * 
contrnljaml %iitl illicit. Indeed tiis conjectnn's have com* 
ninnly mure Tuundution in fncl. anil more vensimililude* 
ilian llie dogmiHicHl theories of moKt other philosophcri; 
and therefore we ought nut tu oiuil (hut nhScli lie huth 
oflered concerning the cuuse of our seeing objects Htngle 
with two ejres, in the l^th quer^ annexed to hiit Optics. 

*' Are not the species of ulijeets seen with liolb ejeSf 
unilefl where the optic nervei meet befure the}' come into 
the brain, the fihrcs on llie right siileuf bulti nerves unit- 
ing therct and after union going thenee into the bruin id 
the nerve which is on the right side of Ihe head, and the 
fibres on the left side of both nerves nnitin;^ in the name 
place, and after union going into the hriiiii in the nerve 
which is on the lefi side of tlie bend ; and these two 
nerves meeting in (lie brain in such a manner that (heir 
fibres make but one entire species or piriure. half of 
which on (he right side nf the sensoriinn conirs fruni the 
right side of both e,vrs through (he rij^lit side of boih optic 
nerves, to the place where the nertes meet, and from 
thenee on (he right side of the liead into ihe brain, and 
the other half on the left side of the .frxKorium cuines. In 
like manner, from the WfX side of both e}e!<? Fur (he 
optic nerves of such animals us look the same viiiy with 
boib e^es, as men. dogs, sheep, oxen, hv, nieel before 
they come into iliv brain; hut Ihe optic nerves of such 
animals as do not look the same way witli bo(h eyes, as 
of lisheB and of the oanieleon, do not meet, if I am rightly 
informed." 

I beg leave to distinguish this qoei^ into (wn, which 
arc of very diflerent natures ; one being purely anatom- 
ieal. the other relating to the carrying species or pictures 
of visible objeets to the Bntsoriitm. 

The first (|uestion is. whether the fibres coming from 
eon-esponding points of the two rrtlnfe, do not unite al 
the place where the optic nerves meet, and continue united 
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from theoee to the brmin ; so tliat the right opiie awve, 
aftpr the meetinfj^ of the two nerves* is eomposed of the 
fibreH coaling from Ihe right siile of both retina^ mad the 
left of the fibreit ooroing from the left side of both retimmf 

Tills is undoubiedly a eurious and rational quest iop ; ho* 
eause if we could find ground from anatomy to answer k 
in the afflrmative, it would lead us a step forward in dis* 
oovering the eause of the eorrespondenee and sympathy 
which there h between certain points of Ihe two rdiMb 
For although we know not what is the partieolar ftano- 
tion of the optic nerves, yet it is probable, thai some im- 
pression made upon them* and communicated along their 
fibres* is neeesnary to vinion : and whatever be the oalarw 
lathis impression, if two fibres are united into one* an 
impression made upon one of them, or upon both, maj 
probably produce the same effect. Anatomists thialL H 
a sufficient account of a sympathy between two parts of 
the body* when they are served by branches of the same 
nerve : we should thep^fore look upon it as an imporiaisl 
discovery in anatomy, ifit were found that the same nervn 
sent branches to the corresponding points of the rtiHuBm 

But hath any such discovery been made I No, not lo 
much as in one subject* as far as I can learn. But in 
several f^utyects, the c^ontrary seems to have been disoov* 
ered. Dr. Porterfield hath given us two cases at length 
from Vesalius* and one from C»salpinus, wherein Iba 
optic nerves* after touching one another as usual* appear* 
ed to be reflected back to the same side whence they earner 
without any mixture of their fibres. Each of these per* 
sons had lent an eye some time before his death, and the 
optic nerve bt^longing to that eye was shrunk, so that U 
could be distinguished from the other at the place where 
they met. Another case which the same author gtrca 
from Vesalius* is still more remarkable ; for in it the o^ 
tic nerves did not touch at all ; and yet, upon inqiiiryf 
thoffc who wei*c most familiar with the person in his Kfc- 
time* declared that he never complained of any defenC nf 
siglit, or of his seeing objects double* Diemerbroeok telb 



as, fhat Aquappndfna &n() Valverda likewSse effirtn, that 
(hc^ have met ^vitlisubji'ctB wherein (he ujitio nerves did 
not loueh. 

As ihese observations were made before Sir I^iaac New- 
ton put (his cjut^r;. il i» uncei'lain wbelher hi' hbs ignO' 
rani of Ibem. or whether he fiUHpeoleil kome inaic-uiavy 
in th«Di. and desired that the matter D)ight be more care- 
full; exa[ninf<d, Bui from the following |m»!iai;e of (he 
mosl aceurate Winslnw, il dues nol up|>eui-. ibal later utn 



servalions liuve hccn more favourable lu bin 
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"The union of ihese [ojitii;] nervos, by ibe timull ourva^^ 
turei of Ibeir comuii, is very diflleull In be unfolded io 
human bodies. Tlii4 uniun is uonrimunly fouu<i to lie very 
close, bui in some »ub,eelH it seems Io be no more ihaD 
a strong adhesion, in olbers lu be (larll} made by an in- 
terseclion or crossing of fibres. They have bi-en found 
quite separate ; and in other euhjcets, one of (bem has 
been found to be very mueb altered boib in size and col- 
our, tbruugb its whole iiassage, the oilier remaining in 
its naiural slaie." 

When «e consider this conject ure of Sir Isaac Newloii 
by itself, it a|i|iearB mure ingenious, and Io have morvj 
verisimilitude, Ibuu any (liing ihu( has been offered upoi 
the subject ; and we admire the caution ami inodosiy 9 
the author, in propooing il only as a subj<-vt of iDquit? j 
bui when we compare il with lh«: observaiions of anata- 
iniiO which oonlriulici it, we are oiiluisilly led to Ibis re* 
flection, (hut if we trust to Ibe conjeclurcs of inCD of Ibe 
greatest genius in the operations of nature, we hare onljr 
the cbanee of going wrong in an ingenious manner. 

The second part of the query Is, Whether ibc twospi 
cics of objects from Ibe two eyes are not, at Ibe piM 
where the optio nerves meet, united into one species a 
pioturc, half of which is carried Ihence to the nengoriuit 
in the ri^bi optic nerve, and the other half in ibe \ctlf 
and whelhcr ibeHe two halves arc not so put logelbe 
again at Ibc scntiortuin, as to malie one speifies or picture ji 
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Here it seems natural to put the previoui qiir«tii«f 
Vf\iHi reason have vre to b«*lH*ve, that pietures of olyeett 
are at all carried to the aensorium^ either b}* the opiio 
nerves* or b^ anj^ other nerves? Is it not possible, Ihal 
this great philosopher, as well a^ uian^ of a lover forat 
having been led into this opinion at tir»t bj* edoeatMf 
may have continued in it, because he never thought of 
ealling it in question? 1 eonless this was inyownoai»efbr 
a considerable part of my life. But since I was led bj 
accident to thiiik seriously what reason I had to bellevo 
]t» I could find none at all. It neems to be a mere hy- 
pothesis, as much as the Indian philosopher's elepbut. 
I am not conscious of any pictures of external objeeft n 
my sensariutn^ any more than in my stomach : the thingt 
irhich I perceive by my senses, ap|>earto lie external, and 
not in any part of the brain ; and my sensations, prciierly 
so called, have no resemblance of external olffecfs. 

The conclusion from all that hath been safcly In no leti 
than seven sections, upon our seeing objects single i»lth 
tvro eyes, is this, that, by an original property of human 
eyes, objects painted upon the centres of the two reUnmp 
or upon points similarly situate with regard to the een- 
tres, appear in the same visible place; that the most 
plausible attempts to account For this property of the ey etf 
have been unsuccessful ; and therefore, that It must be 
either a primary law of our constitution, or the eoase- 
quenee of some more general law which is not yet dit. 
eovered. 

We have now finished what we intended to say* both 
of the visible appearanee of things to the eye, and of tha 
laws of our constitution by which those appearanoei aie 
exhibited. But it was observed, in tlie beginning of this 
chapter, that the visible ap|)earances of objects senre onl^ 
as signs of their distance, magnitude, figure, and other 
tangible qualities. The visible appearanee, is that which 
is presented to the mind by nature, according to those 
laws of our constitution, which have been explained. But 
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B thing aigniTiH by fhal Mppcarance, is lliat which i 
prt">cnlc<l lu ihi* mittd h^ cuaioin. 

Wlifii one iiH-ubs lu Ufl in n UnguH^ that ia familiaiw 
we hfur ci-rism soumls, und ihis it all (lie i-fiecl that hlf *" 
<Ii»t'rtiii-si> liAa u|)uti HH by natui-e : but Iiy ciislum we UD- 
(IcrHlti'iiI Ihr nieaiiiiiK i»r these founds ; a»<t llierefore we 
fi\ our nifmliun.niii ii[><inlhe!inunds. but u|»on the ihinga 
ei^'iifx-d Uy iheiii. lit likr niannrr. wr sec only (hf vta- 
ilile afipraranee of objects b^ nature; but we team bj 
rua(Miii (n iiKerprei Uicmi ap|>etii*anreg, ami to understand 
their irieitnirtj;. And wlirn Ihis visual language is learn- 
ed, axd hecoriicH riiniiliar, v/n attend onlj to the Ihiags 
signitied ; and eannul. without great difliGully. attend (o 
llie signs Ity which the/ are presc-nlcd. The mind passes 
from line m (lie other «u rapidly', and so ramiliarly, that 
nn rraee of the sif^i ia left in the memory, anil we seem 
ininiedia(el,v. and without the iul ervontion ofany nign, to 
pereeit-e the thing sis;nilied. 

When I luok at ihe apple-tree, whieli stands beTora 
ni,v window. I peeeeive, at the lirsl glanee, its distance 
snd magnitude, (he roughness of its trunk, the disposition 
of its branches, the Rgure of Its leaves and fruit. I seem 
to pereeive all these things immediately. The viiihle 
ap|>enranee whieb |Ufsented ibeni all to the minil. has 
entirely eseaped me; I cannot, without great iliffioulty, 
anil painful abslraction, attend (o it, even when it stands 
before nte. Vet it is eet-tain, thai this visible appearunoe 
only, is presented to my eye by nature, and thai 1 learn- 
eil hy eu«(um l<i collect all the re>t rrriiii il. If 1 hud 
never seen before now. I shuuhl not perceive either Ihe 
dislanee or tangible figure of ibo tree, and it would have 
re()nired the praetiee of seeing; for many mualhst to 
change ihal original pereepliun wbleb nature gave me tiy 
in.v eyen, inin that wliieb I now lilive by custom. 

Tlie nhJei-lH which we sw natwratly anil originally, as 
liatb lieen Ix-fore ohterved. have length and hreadih. but 
Du I hiitknei><. uorili'^ianee from iliv eye. t'uKlom. by a kind 
(tfjagerdeiuaioi wiUulmwii gradually tliese origiaitl and 
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proper objeots of tight* and substhutei in their plaee ob- 
jects of touch* which have length* breadth* aod thickiiet% 
and a determinate ditttanee from the eje« By what BMaaf 
this ehanp^ is brought about* and wliat prineiplea of tke 
human mind ooneur in it, we are next to inquire. 



SECTION XX. 
OP PERCEPTIOH IN OENERAIm 

SBifsATToif • and the perception of external objeeti hj 
the senses* thongh yery diflbrent in their natnre, IniTe 
commonly been consitlered as one and the saoM thing. 
The purposes of common fife do not make it neeetaar; to 
distinguish them* and the received opinions of philoso- 
phers tend rather to conftnind them ; but* without attend- 
ing carefully to this distinction* it is impossible to have 
any just coneeption of the operations of our seases. The 
most simple operations of the mind, admit not of a logical 
definition : all we can do is to describe them, so as to lead 
those who are conscious of them in themselves* to attend 
to them, and reflect upon them : and it is often very dif- 
Itcult to describe them so as to answer this intention. 

The same mode of expression is used to denote tem^ 
tion and perception ; and therefore we are apt to look 
npon them as things of the same nature. Thus I ftd% 
pain; I see a tree: the flrst denoteth a sensation, the last 
a perception. The grammatical analysis of both expvco- 
dons is the same * for both consist of an active verb and 
an object But. if we attend to the things ligiiiled If 
these expressions* we sliall find, that in the first, tbe dii> 
tinetion between the act and the ob ect is not real but 
grammatical ; in the second* the distinction is not oa^ 
grammatical but real. 

The form of the expression* I feel pnin* might ocoai 
to imply, that the feeling is something distinct from tbe 
pain felt ; yet In reality, there is no distinction. Aa titafe- 
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which could signify no raaro 



<f^ a th«ilghi is tia exjiresAii 
th:iii tltinkhtg. su feeling a pnia -.ignilii's no inure tlian 
being puiurd. What we tmvc saiJ of palii is applicable 
to cvefj olhop mere seasation. Ii i» (llltleull lo gi?c in- 
ttaitbcs, «(sr.V few nf uur HeDxatiuris Imviiig nuiiieit; nud 
wlipre Ihe^ liuve, (lie imuie being eutiiiiiuii to ilie teiisa- 
tion. and lo stiiiielliing rhe wliieli is axMicialed witli it. 
Bill when we attend lu lliu senauliun hy itnelf, iin«l lepn- 
rale it from otiier things witicli ai-e cunjoinvd willt it in 
tbe iinaginatiun. i( aiiiieai-s lo bw soiiieiliing whieli eaa 
have no oxisience but in a kentient mind, no diuineliua 
ft>oiii the act of the niinil by wliicb il ia fell. 

Pereuption. as we here understand it. Iiuth always aa 
object disiinci from ibe act by wbieh it i> |HTceived : un 
object which may exist wbetber it he pereoived or not. I 
perceive a tree that grows hefure my winduw ; (here is 
here an objeet which is perceived, and an acl of (he mind 
by which il is pereeJved : and these (wo are not only dis- 
tinguishable, but they are extremely iiiililie in llieir na- 
tures. The object is uiaile ii|> of a Irunk, brauchcs, and 
leaves ; but the act of the initid. by which il is (lereeived, 
hath neither trunk, branches, nor leaves. I am cunseious 
of this act of mind, and I ean refloot upon il ; but it is loo 
simple to admit of an analysis, and I cannot Bnd pmpcr 
woi-ds to describe it. I Und nothing thai resembles ii so 
much as the remembrance of the tree, orllieimiiginaliuo 
of it. Yet both these differ essenlially from (wreeplion ; 
they ilifi*ei- likewise one from anoiher. It it in vain that 
a philosopher assures me. that the iuiaginaiion of the tree, 
the remembrance of it, and ibe |>erefptioD of il, are all 
one, and difler only in degree of vivacity. I know the 
contrary ; for I am as well aecjiminiiHl with all the tkrre, 
as I am with the apartments uf my own house. I know 
this also, that the ]<erceptiun of an object implies both a 
conception of its form, and a belief of its present exist- 
ence. I know, murcuver. tlial ibis Ix-lief io no) the ef- 
fect of argumentation and reasooiog; itis the itumedJiile 
effect of my constitution, 
vol. I. 48 
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I am aware, that lliisbelier which I have in peroeptiooj 
staads exfio.si^d to the slrongeat batteries ot* ^kei^iieUiiu 
But the;^ make nogivat iiiipressioii upon it. The ftkeiitia 
asks me. Wh^' do jf oil believe the existence of thcexleroal 
olyeet which you perceive 7 This belief, sir. is none of 
my manufacture; it eame from the mint of nature; it 
bears her image and superscription ; and, if it is do! 
right, the fault is not mine : I even took it upon trusli 
and without suspicion. Reascm. says the skeptic, is the 
onlj judge of truth, and you ought to throw ofTeYciy 
opiuion and even* belief that is not grounded on reason* 
Wliy. sir. should I believe the faculty of reason mora 
than that of perception ; tliey eame both out of the oune 
shop, and were made by the same artist ; and if be pita 
one piece of false ware i nto my bands, what sbouM hiiH 
der him from put tin;;; another ? 

Perhaps the skeptic will agree to distrust reason, rath* 
er than give any credit to perception. For« says he. sineCf 
by your own concession, the object which you pereeivOf 
and that act of your mind by whicli you perceive it* ara 
quite diflTerent things, the one may exist without the oth« 
er ; and as the object may exist without lK*ing peroeivrd, 
io the perception may exist without an object. There 
is nothing so shameful in a pliilosopher as to be deceived 
and deludf^ ; and therefore you ouji^ht to resolve firmly 
to aithhold assent, and to throw off all bis belief of ex- 

« 

temal objects, which may lie all delusion. For my part, 
I will never attempt to throw it off; and allhoagh tbo 
solier part of mankind will not lie very anxious to know 
my reasons* yet if they can be of use to any skepticy thq^ 
are these. 

First. Because it is not in my power : why then sbQuld 
I make a vain attempt 7 It would be agreeable to Qy to 
the moon, and to make a visit to Jupiter and Saturn ; hut 
when I know that nature has bound me down by the law 
orgi*a^itation to this planet whirh I iiliabit, I rest eon* 
tented, and (|uirtly siitfrv myself to lie carried along in its 
orbit. My belief is carried along by peroeptiou^ as h 



^!W)r as my bofly by tlie pardi. And Hie grcalcst 
skcjiliu ttill llnd himscirto be in llio saiiiccuiiililioD. He 
nia}' sfru);};le haril lo ilUbelievc the inrurmalion uf his 
ti-<ise«. »i s iitun diies Id swim agiiinit a (uni'tii ; but ab .' 
it in ill vain. It is in vain lltat bv strains every nerve, 
and wrestles with natiitv, and uillt every ubjetl lliat 
strikei uponhi!t senses. For aHer all.vbeubis strvngili 
M spent In the fruit less attempt, be willbeearrled duwn 
thetorivnt ttitli ibe eoniinon bei-d of brJieveii. 

Si-cDiidly, I iltiiik it Mutild nul tie prudi^nl I'j ibrow off 
tM< WWef, ifit Mere in inypowt-t'. irnaluie in:i'iidi'<l to 
deedve i:ie. ami impusn u|>on me by lUIsc a ji]K-a ranees, 
and I, by my gt-eal cunning and profoimd l<i<-iii. Iiavo 
dltcovei-ed ibc iiitpostnrc; pruilence nonld dictate (a 
ine in (bis caw. even to put up lliii) Indigin'ly done me 
as <|uletly as I could, and mil to eall her an imi>ustur 
lo bet* face, lesl alie ^liutild Im: even with me anoili- 
er way. l-'ornliat do 1 gain l>y resenting Ibis injury? 
You ougbl nt least not lo believe wbat slie says. TliiB 
indeed seems rea^ionable if >.he iuiendii lo im;tog«) upon 
me. But what is i)ic consecjuence? I resolve not to be- 
lieve ray senses. I bi-eaW my nose againnt a post ibat 
comes in my way ; I slep into a kennel ; and. afier twenty 
Bucb wise and i-aliunal acliunsd am taken ii]! Hndclaptted 
into a mad-bouae. Now, I confess I would ratber make one 
of the credulous fools whom naliiie intpuses upon. Iban of 
tbose wise and rational pliilosopliers ubo resolve to wii||. 
hoidaHsent at ull ibis vxpentie. If a manpi-elendsliibe a 
skeptic wilb regard to the itifornialion!) of sense, and yet 
prudently keeps out of barm's way as oilier men do. he 
must exouBC uiy suspicion, that lie cillier acts llio hypo* 
crile. or imposes upon liimself. For if llie si'ale of liii 
belief were so evenly poised, as lo lean no more lo one 
side than lo iliu conirnry. it is iiiipossihie tlial his actiuns 
could In.' directed by any rules of eommon prudence. 

Tliinlly. Although ibe two reasons already menliuned 
are perhaps two more than enough. I shall offer a third. 
I gave implicit belief to the iiiformalions of nature by my 
seusesj for a considerable part of my life, before I had 
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learned so maeh lof^ie as to be able to start a doobt eoH« 
eerniQf^ them. And now, wlien I refleel upon what is 
past, 1 do nol find fhat I have been imposed upon by this 
belief. 1 find, fhat ^ithual il I nmst have perished fagr m 
thousand aceldenis. I find, that f^ilhout it I should hafe 
been no wiser now than when I was bom. 1 should not 
even have been able lo aequire thai logic whieb sogi^esla 
thoM* skepiical douhtti wilh re^rd lo uiy senses. Therefore 
I coniiider this instructive belief as one of the best ffilU 
of nature. 1 thank the Author of inj being who bestow- 
ed it upon me, before the eyes of my reason were opewfdf 
and still bestows it upon me to be my guide, where remsoa 
leaves me in the dark. And now I yield to the dirrelioo 
of my senses, nut from instinct only, but from eonfideoee 
and trust in a faithful and beneficent monitort groooded 
upon the experience of his paternal care and goodness. 

In all thin, 1 deal with the Author of my being, nooch- 
wise than 1 thought it reasonable to deal with my parents 
and tutors. I believed by instinct whatever they told mOf 
long before I had the idea of a lie, or thought of thepoe- 
libility of their deceiving me. Afterward, upon refleo- 
tioo, 1 found they had acted like fair and honest people 
who wished me well. I found that if I had not believed 
what they told me, before I could give a reason of niij 
belief, I had to this day been little better than a fthange 
ling. And although this natural credulity hath soao* 
times occasioned my being imposed upon by deceiver^ 
jet it hath been of infinite advantage to me upon Che 
whole ; therefore 1 consider it as another good gift of 
nature. And 1 continue to give that credit, from releo- 
tion, to those of whose integrity and veracity I have had 
expcrienccy which befoi*e 1 gave from instinct. 

There is a much greater similitude than is commonly !•• 
aginod. between the testimony ofnaturegiven by our senses^ 
and testimony of men given by language. The credit we 
give to both is at first the effect of instinct only. MTbtt 
we grow up, and begin to reason about them, the eredk 
given to human testimony is restrained, and weakened^ hf 
the experience we have of deceit. But the credit gii 



to tlw fmHmnny or our senses, ia esfalilishcd am) oon- 
firmetl by tLe uniformil; and coaslaocj' uflbelaws ut'na- 
tare. 

Our fwrci^pfions are or two kinds : some arc natural 
and uri^inMl. ochers afqiiii-eii. and the rFUiti>rt-X|)eririii.<e. 
'Wht^n I |»erL'eive ilial lliis is the lasti; of cider, thai of 
brandy; Ihnl this is Die smell of an ap|ilc, tbal or an 
orange; ilial iliis is (lie noise of thiindpr. lliat fhc- ring- 
ing of b«*lls ; this the sound uf a coat'li {tasking, thai Ihe 
voice of such a friend ; Ihese (tcreeplions and others of 
the same kind, are not original, lliey are acquired. But 
the perception which I have by touch, of the hardness 
and softness of bodies, nf iheir extension) figui-e, and mo- 
tion, is not acquired ; it is original. 

In ail our senses, the aequired peroeplionB are many 
more than ihe original, esjiecially in sight. By this sense 
ve perceire originally the visible figure and colour of 
bodies only, and ihcir visible place : but we learn to per- 
ceive by Ihe eye. almost every Ihing which we can perceive 
by touch. The original perceptions of this sense, serve 
only as signs to introduce the acquired. 

The signs by which objects are presented to us in pcr« ( 
ception, are ihe language uf naiure lo iiiiin; and as. i 
many respeuls.it bulb a great affinity with llie language at 
man to man ; so particularly in this, thai both an partly 
natural and original, partly acquired by custom. (Inr 
original or natural perceplions arc analogous to the nat' 
ural language of uian to man, of which we took natico in 
the UU chapter : and our acquired perceptions arc anal- 
ogous to artificial language, which, in our molber tongoCf 
is got very much in Ihe same manner with our acquired I 
perceptions, as we shall afterward more fully espluin. 

Not only men. but children, idiots, and brutes, at^quire 
by habit many perceptinnr which they hud not originally. 1 
Almost ever)- employment in life, hath perceptions of • 
this kind that are peculiar to it. The shepherd knows 
every sheep of his Hock, as we do our acquaintance, and 
j^iok ihem out of another flock one by one. The 
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boteher knows by sight the weight find quality of hii 
beeves And «heep before they are Icilled. llie Iknmr 
pereeives by his eye» very nearly the quantity of hay In a 
rioic, or of com in a heap. The sailor sees the bardeat 
the built, and I lie distanee of a ship at sea« while she Is 
a great way oiT. Evefy man aeeustomed to writing, dis- 
tinguishes aequaintanee by their hand- writing* ms he does 
by their Aiees. And the painter distinguishes la the 
wori(s of his art, tlie style of all the great masteni. la 
a wordy aequire«l perception is very diffi^rent In dtBI*feat 
persons, according to thediverslly of object saboof WhIeh 
they are employed, and the application they bestow ta 
observing them* 

Perception ought not only to be distinguished flrom sen- 
•atiouyhut lil^ewifle from that knoivli^dge of the objeeisof 
sense which it got by reasoning. There is no reaiKNiIng It 
perceptioUf as hat h been observed. I1ie belief which Is Im- 
plied in it, is the effect of instinct. But there are maay 
things, with regard to sensible objects, which we can Mfn 
from what we perceive; and such eonclosions of re as s a 
ought to be distinguished from what is merely pereeived. 
'When I look at the moon, I perceive her to be sometimes 
eircularf sometimes bornefl, and sometimes gibboat. Thb 
is simple perception, and is the same in the p hWo ss 
pher, and in tlic clown : but from these varioas appear 
anees of her enlightened part, I infer that she is really 
of a spherical figure. This conclusion is not oblaiaed 
by simple perception, but by reasoning. Simpie percep- 
tion has the same relation to the eonelusloiH af reassa 
drawn (Vom our perceptions, as the axioms in matlieaMlIss 
have to the propositions. I cannot demonstrate, that tat 
quantities ahich are equal to the same quantity, are equal 
to each other; neithefcan I demonstrate, that the trre 
which I perceive exists. Bnf, by the constitution of agr 
nature, my belief is irresistibly carried along by my ip- 
prehen<)ion of the axiom ; and by the constitution of my 
nature, my belief is no less irresistibly carried alo^; hj 
my perception of the tree. All reasoning Is from prfael- 
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|>)m.- Th* llrsi principles of mittlicniatienl reasoning arc 
iliui beiiiatical it\iuuis and ilelitiiliooi j and llie Unl [iriD* 
vi|iitis urtUl our rvuioiiin;; tiboul ciiisleaops, Hn> our per. 
ct'itiiuna. TUe lirst priuci|tlrH uf evei-^ kind of reasoning^ _ 
aiT iciteti us by nature, and arc of equal aullioriiy witll,,<<f 
IIk- TmcuIij' of reason ilsplf, wliicli it also tiic giU of nav] 
{un.\ 'iUe cunoluiiiiinii ul' reaM>n are all liuill upon li 
priiiviplfi. andean have no oilier foundalion. Alosi jUHllji^fl 
Ibvrefore. do Huuh principlok disdain to be tried li; roaaoo^ 
Itnd laugh at the urlillerj' of tlto iogioian, when U is 
ilireciMl againnt thein. 

When a long train of reaionin^ is npcessary in demon* 
s) rating a iiiallirmaliial pnipositioo. it i« rat>il} dislio* 
guishrd from an uxiani. and \lKy sfeiii to be things of a 
ver> diSi'lfnl nature. Bill (hvrc are tunie prupoiiitioni 
nhieh lio %u near to axioms, that it is difficult lo nay* 
whellirr tbej' ought to l>t' UM ux uxiums. or deinonttlrat- 
ed M projiOBilioDn. Tin- xaiiie thing holds with regard to 
per(tf|tiion. und ihv cunclusiuns drawn froni it. 8oiiie of 
these cunclusiuns fullow uur ticroepliunG so eaMil;, and ara 
an imtnediatel; oonncnied with llieiii. that it is tliffiouU*, 
to fix iIk) liiait wliivh divides tho one from (he ulticr. 

Per<:t-pthint ulirther originnl or aeijuiri'd, implies i 
esereisB uf reason f and Ik oomiuon lu men. childreniL 
idiiils. nnd brutes. Themoi% ub^muii cnneluniuns drawn 
from our peroepiions. b^ iva^on. make what wo uall com- 
fnon unilei-ulaniling i hj whieh ntf n eomlnct ilienisvlvesia 
llie eumuton affairu of lifc> ami Uy whieh they are distin- 
gtiislit'd from idiuls. The More riiuioleouiKlusions whioU 
are drawn from our |wi-ci>ptionSi Uy reason, make what 
we eontHionly <^kI| iteience 'm the various parts of nature* 
whether in a^rieultuie. medieine. movhanif-St or in anj 
part nf natural pliihi<<nph3-. AVIien I hee a garden in good 
onler. containing a gri'at varintyof things ofi be best kinds, 
and in the mosi flourishing eundiiiun. I immediately eon- 
elude from these signs, the skill and industry of the gar- 
dener. A fiiniier. when be risi-s in ihe morning, amlper- 
!• thai tho Deiglihouring brook orerllows ills field* 
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eoncludes that a great deal of rain hath fallen in the 
night. Poroeiving biti fenee brol&en« and bit eom trodden 
dow^n, he eonoiudes that some of his own or hit neigh- 
bour's cattle have brolLen lootie. P^reeiving that his tlahle 
door is brolien open« and some of his hones gonet ho oon> 
eludes that a thief has earried them oK He tmeet the 
prints of his horses' feet in the softgroand* and bj them 
discovers which road the thief hath taken. Thene are hh 
stances of common understanding, which dwelb in near 
to perception, that it is difficult to trace the line whieh 
divides the one from the other. In like manner* the 
science of nature dwells so near to common nnderstnnd- 
ing that we cannot discern where the latter ends aad 
the former begins. I perceive that bodiett lighter 
than water, swim in water, and that those whidi are 
heavier sink. Hence I eonclodc, that if n bodj re* 
mains wherever it is put under water* whether at the top 
or bottom* it is preeisely of the same weight with wnted 
|f it will rest only when part of it is above water* it is 
lighter than water. And the greater the part nbofo 
water is, compared with the whole* the lighter it the body. 
If it had no gravity at all* it would make no intpreotioi 
upon the water, but stand wholly above it. T1int« etriy 
man. by common understanding* has a role by whkh 
be judges of the specific gravity of bodies wbinh owim in 
water : and a ttep or two more leadt him into tiM tdinte 
of hydrostatics. 

All that we know of nature* or of exittennoat nti^ be 
compared to a tree* which hath itt root, Inndu aai 
branchet. In this tree of knowledge, peroeption it the 
root, common anderttandiog it the trunks 
am the branohot. 
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(M'veni- bi-twecn Ibcr ul^ject 
>1' it; ami. by ihrtte out* pirceplions 
Fii-at. if tilt; ob (.'ct is not in 
n»p. tbfrt' must bi- souio me- 
(beiii Thus, in vision, tlio 



•^AT TBE PROCKBS of !B*TrBE IN PEKCEPTIOW. 

|»Al>THocoH (brre ia no rovsntiing in perception, yet 
tbt*re ar« uermin muitns anil instruments, wliii-b. by the 
nppuintinent ufnaiui 
and our |>epcepliun u 
are limited und ifgulalrd. 
contact »ilb ibi' or^an of 
diuni wltirb paise^ lielwei- 
rayti uf i!j;ht; in bearing, the vibculionB of ela&tie aii'} 
in smelling, llie- uflluvia of the buily snielled. musi pass 
frain the ubjei-t l« ibe or^n ; oiiierwiMc »e liavo no iier- 
crpliun. Seuundl^. Iliere mu»t be suuie auiiun or iinpres- 
sjgn upon ibe organ of sen.ie. eillier by ibe immediate ap- 
plieaiion of Ibe nbjeel. or by ibe medium ibat goes be- 
tween Iheiii. Tbirdly. ihe nerves nbicli go from (be 
brain tu ihe organ. muHl receive some inipi'esBiun by means 
of ibal wbii'h was made upon Ihe oi-gan ; and prubably. 
bj means of (be nrrvea, sonie impreHsinn inuei be made 
upon (lie brain. Fonribly. ibe iinpresBion muile upon ibe 
organ, nerves, and bruin. U fullumil b} a seiiHKiion. And. 
last of all. Ibis wnsulion is followed by tlie pereeplion of 
tbe olijrut. 

Thus our pereeplion nriibjecis is (he result of a train 
of DpeFHiiuns: some of ubieb alTeel ibe boil.v uuly.olhcrs 
aifecl the mind. We iinow very lilllo of ibc nulure of 
Bouieofilu-seopeiaiions; we iinuw no) al all bow ibeyarc 
Mnneeted logelber. orin what way they coRlribuieiu that 
perueptinn wbieb is Ibe result uf Ibc whole: but by itie 
laws ofour eonsliiulioii, we |K-recive ubjeuts in Ibisi and 
in no olher way. 

There may be other beings, who ean perceive esiernal 
objecis ttitboui rH.ts of light, or vibralioos of air.oreffiu- 
via of biMlies, withoui impreRRiuna uu builily organs, or 
even w ithoul seusaliunB. But we are so fraiuud by th« 
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Author or nature, that even wlien we are nrrottndrd 
bj external ob eet§, we oiaj perceive none of them. 0«r 
facultv of perceiving an object lies dormant, until it it 
roused and ilimulaied by a certain correiipondia^ seM»* 
tion* Nor is this sensation always at hand to perfurni iti 
ofBoe; for it enters into the mind only in eottt eqq e o o e of 
a certain corresponding impression made on llie orgas of 
tense by the ob ect. 

Let us trace this correspondence of imp r e twio ii t t toft* 
tat ions, and perceptions, as far at we can ; beii^nniag wNk 
that which is first in order, the impression nade ap«a tkm 
bodily organ. But. alas ! we l^now not of what aaiatw 
Ibcte impressions ure, far less how they excite teittatioat 
in the mind. 

We iinow that one body may act upon another by |W«t« 
sore* by percussion, by attraction, by repulsion and prok* 
ably in many other wayt, which we neither Icnow, 
bare names to express. But in which of tliese wayt 
jeelSf when perceived by us, act upon the ot^m of 
tentOt these organs upon the nerves, and Ike oervot 
vpoo the brain, we Iluow not. Can any man tell mm 
how, in vision^ the rays of light act upon tlie ttHmm^ 
how the rttinm acts upon the optic nenre, aad how 
the optic nerve acts upon the brain ? No man can. Whoa 
I feel the pain of the gont in my toe, I Itnow that itina 
is some unusual impres«»ion made upon that part of a^y 
body. But of what kinA is it? Are the small vettrb 
distended with some redundant elastic, or unelatiio tiiadi 
Are the fibres unusually stretcheil ? Are they torn aauadca 
by force, or gnawed and corroded by tome acrid hoatowrl 
I can answer none of tliese questions. AH that I CkI* it 
pain, which is not an impression upon the body, but apow 
the mind; and all that I perceive by this sensatioa it» 
that some distemper in my toe occasions this pain. Bat 
at I know not the natural temper and texture of my toe 
when it is at rase. I linow as little what change or dio* 
order of its parti oreasions this uneasy sensation, la 
like manner^ in every other tensaiioO) there it^ withoill 



doitbttSMiie iRiprpMinn iimdc upon lliv or^an of sense; 
bm an iiii]iiv88ifin uf wliieh we know nor llie nHiut-e, K I 
U fnti suliiilc (u b«> tli^covi-nHj b,v nur spitsipit. huiI \ir niftjr 
tnuke a lliauaaiKl conjrrtuivn wiliiuul uoming Uf^r tJie 
irnlh. H'we unili.'r!ttiiu(l Hut nlrui-luio of uur urgnns uf 
■en»e ao uiitiui*!)^. ni lo tliwitver m bat t:Qt-«(s urt- iuxmIucmI 
iipun tlitm bv exleriiul ulti^uis* Ma knowbd;^ wuuM 
conlribuie notliinK o "nr p4,■^l^elltiuD ul' tbr tihjvol ; lor 
Umy tieroeiveas tlivtiiu'il; who know least alwiil tlie tnaa- 
Dr-i'uf pcnMiplinn. us Ou- gi-i-ati>al aUi-pls. It U neL-estai^ 
tlial ihe iiuprrssion lie ni»(lr upon oui- ui-);aiia. but not 
tlial it be knuwn. Natui-L- itari'ics on tbU part uf ibe 
|irucL'S!i vf pere«iiliun, wiibout aur iMuiauJuusnesgur ea|i> j 
curi-ciicc. 

But we ciumat be unoonsciuUH oniie next ittcp in this 
proven*, ibe »ensa(iun of (lie uuiul. wbitb alwa.v» Imme- 
diately fvDuws tbe impression niaile upon tliclMKly. IiIb 
essential lu a wntaiiun lu lie M\. an*) it can be notbing 
more (lian ku fM>i It lu be. If ne can only acquire Ibe 
babit of attrntUug lu uui- sensafiuns. we may know tliem 
perlVtollj'. But Imw are llio !ten«iniinns uf Ibe mind pro- 
lltieed by impirssioHs uiran Hit- Imdy ? Uf (hii we are ab- 
Bolutcly i^iiuranl. Imvin;^ no ineiiu!) uT knowing how the 
body acta upon ibe ntio<'. or ilt«- iiiimi upon l\w body. 
AVben wo eumiidfr (be nature anil allriliult-a of both, lliey 
soeiD to be so dlHKrenl, and su unlike, iliai ne ean (inii uo 
bandle by wbiuli Die one^muy lat liolduf llieutbcr. There 
ia a deep and dark pilf bolueen ihetn. wbicb uiir under- 
Blanding cannot pass; and ibe manner of ibcir corres> 
jianden<-e and iniertiourse i<i absolntrly unknown. 

Experieiiue leaelies u§. ilial eeriain impretnions up- 
on tlio budy are eonslanily fuMdwed by certain sonsa- 
tioni ol'tbc mind; and Ibai. on tbe other hand, certain 
deterrainaliiins uf llic mind arr eunslantly foUowed by 
eertain motions in the body : Imt we see noi tbe chain 
tbat ties ibeae things (of:;:ether. Wlio knows hul ibeir 
Gonneclion may bi< ai'bitrar},and owingiuibe wlli of our 
»i ftrhmwUm bmiuo Beanaliooa uighl have beea 
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fM>noccted with other imprennionfl, or other boilily or* 
gans. Perhaps ve might have l>een to made* ma te 
taste with our fingers* to smell with ourearsy and to haar 
by the nose. Perhaps we might have been so made* at 
to have all the sensations and perceptions which we havot 
without any impression made upon our bodily organt al 
all. 

However these things may bey if nature had given it 
nothing more than impressions made upon the body« aad 
sensations in our minds corres|)onding to them» we tbooM 
in that case have l)een merely sentient, but not perelpieat 
beings. We should never have been able to form a eoneep- 
tion of any external object, far less a belief of its ezitt* 
ence. Our sensations have no resemblance to external 
objects ; nor can we discover, by our reason, any weeet* 
tary connection between the existence of the former^ aad 
that of t lie latter. 

We might perhaps have been made of such a oontti* 
tution. as to have our pre&ent perceptions eonneetcd 
with other sensations. We might perhaps have had the 
perception of external objects, without either impre tsi oii t 
upon the organs of sense, or sensations. Or, lastiyy The 
perceptions we have, might have been immediately con- 
nected with the impressions upon our organs, without aij 
intervention of sensations. This last seems really to be 
the case in one instance, to wit, in our perception of th% 
visible figure of bodies, as was observed in tho Sth 
tion of this chapter. 

The process of nature in perception by tho senaety 
therefore be conceived as a liind of drama, wherein 
things are performed behind the scenes, others are 
resenteil to the mind in different scenes, one aut 
another. Hie impression made by the object upon the 
organ, either by iiiinieiliate contact, or by some interven- 
ing medium, as well as the impression made upon the 
nerves and brain, is performed behind the scenes, and Ae 
mind sees nothing of it. But every such impression, hj 
the laws of tlie drama, is followed by a sensation, whieh 
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t fltvt BflPiiP pshiliilpil lo Che ui'ind ; anil tliis scene 
» f|ui«-kk aucoettlei) bj imuilicr, wlitclt it llie perorplion 
t/t the iihirot. 

In lliU itramii. nitlure is llie aclor. we nrp spedalon. 
Vff knuw noltiint; oritiv mucliiiM-r^ by uivtms oV wliieli 
every (liffereDI mifu'essiun ii|iiiii Ibu orf;un, niTven, uiid 
bi-Hin. exhibits iliit-oriritiiontling sen^atiun j ur of the ma* 
obiDer; hi nieuiisuf which eadiM-nHaiion ejihihiiiiiiii>ar- 
rBiimndiDf^pereepliun. We ni-e inapired wilh ihoRrnitalion^ 
and woarpinH|>ii-ed uilh thi-coirrsiionding pereepiinn.hg j 
tnrnn« unknown. And Wt^uuitr the mind pasavaiiinneilial^j 
1,Y from ihe ttensaiion lu rhiil cuneepiiiin and iielief of llif, J 
object whieh we have in pei-ocpiion. in (he Hamv manne^ a 
fts i( passes fi-nni signs lu the Ihinga signified b,v 
we liave (Iierefui-e oulled uur sfnsaiions gignu of u'ter»J 
nal objfcla ; findin); no word more tu expre'^s (he Tune- I 
tion which nature bath a!>!ii):ni-d ihcm in ^HTeeplion. aifltl 
tbe reUtiuu whit^h lliey bear lo their uorrespondiug ob> 
jeeU. 

There is no neoessilj of a resemblance between the 
sign and (he thing si);niljed : anti iadetti no sensation ran 
resendde an_v exienial ubjerl. But ihei-e are (wo tilings 
iieee»hnr}' lo our know tnf:; ihingslij* means of signs. First, 
That a rea) eontieellon iH-tween iJie tiign and (liing »igni> 
fied be eslablishi-d. eiihei* l>v ilic course of nature, or bj 
the will and appointmeni uf men. When ihojr are eon- 
necled by tlie eourse of ntiiurp. i( is a nHlurnl sign; 
when by human appoint men t, il is an art ilit^ial sign. Thna 
tmoke is a natural sign of lire : cerlain features are nat- 
ural signs of anger ; hut our wurds, nhelher expn-Hseil 
by artieulale sounds or by wrilitigt are ariiliuiul signs oT 
our ihunghls and purpose*. 

Another n-tini^ite lo our Itnowing things by signs is, 
(hal ibe appearance of die sign lo tlie mind, be fullowed 
by Ihe conception and belief ofihelbing signilied. With- 
out Ibis, ihe »<ign is not understood or inleriiiTied ; and 
therefore is ou sign tu us, however fit in its own nature 
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Now, there are lliree ^ays ki wbieh ibo aM 
from the appearaooe of a aatural riga la Che oonoopliaa 
and belief of (he thing signified ; bj original jirinajplw 
af aur const ilatioa. by easlaai, and by rpmumimtt* 

Our arigiaiU pc^rceptians arr f^t ia ike irat «f iheae 
«raya« oar acquired pereepiions in .the leoaiMlf and allihal 
iMMtea di«covers of the eoarae af nature, in tJha ibitiL la 
the first af these ways« natiMre^ bj jaeans of tfe ariMaAiaai 
of loueh, informs asof the liardnessaad safMaaii afih a d i asi 
af their extensiaa^ figuf>ei, aad maiaon ; and af thm <i|aMa 
ia whieh they move and are filaaed. as halh liaepalaaa^f 
explained in tlie ifth obaptier af this in^ary^ And ia the 
■eeaadof thf«e ways she aaforms os, by maaaa af «ar 
isyes^ of almaat all the same thiags »hiab anipaally wm 
eaoU perceive only by taueh. 

ia order, therefore* to imderstaail asare pafflifialafly 
|mw we leara to perceive so maay thiags by aba t^at 
whieh arigiaally (Hiold be perceived only hy taadh«il wiM 
be proper* first* to point out the signs by whieh lihasa 
things are exhibited to tbe eye, andibeir eaooadiaa with 
the diiags signified by them ; and. seeoadljr, la <aaasfdar 
bow the experience of ibis conaeetioa pradaoes thai habit 
by which the mind* withoat any reasonaag ar ratf<iliaa, 
passes from the sign to the coaee|»tion aad belief af lbs 
thing signified. 

Of all the Required perceptions which we bam by a^t, 
the most remarkable is the pereepUaa of tlie diataaaeaf 
algects from the eyes ; we shall iberefosa |iartiralar|)' 
aaasider tlic signs by whieh this peraeptioa ia Tirtiibilat 
aad oaly make same general remarks with neganl ta4fas 
aigaa which are used in athcr acquired pnrnqiliasm. 



SECTION XXII. 

(Mr THE SIGNS BY WmCH WX LRARN TO PKRGXIVB DISTAIICK 

THE EYE. 

It was before observed in general. That tbe 
perceptions of sight are signs which server to i 
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tfHnertfiat mv R<H)nirPtl : but Ihia is not to bn understood 
a« If no olbrr lii^ns wcpp rmplo^ed for tliar purpOMe. 
Thfrc aiT several motions of (he eyes, nliich. in onler 
to disiinol viNion. mual Ite varied, apeonlinFr as flienbjeot 
is more or less distant ; »nd xni'h molians beiir^ b; liaMC 
eonneotpd nitb (beeorreHpi>ndin^dittanoos ol'tbt^ objeet, 
beoomo HtpiM of llio«e dislaners. ThesH mnlioni were 
at Hr»t vfllnn)ai*« ami uneoiilined : but as ibn intenlion uf 
nature nnv. loprmliit^e perfroi andilistinet vi>iion bv IhHr 
mpnns. we soon letim bv i'x|>('i'ien<'e to r>et;iilHic tliein ae< 
cording to Ibai inleiiiion only, witbout ibe least retlea- 
tion. 

A ibip ref|iiife» u ilifTcrenl trim for rrvry variation of 
llir direvliun and sirengib of tbe wind : anif. if we may , 
bt alluued lo boriuw iliui word, tlie eirs require a difr 
fereni trim for everv degree i>riiv|||,an<l fur every varia- 
tktnnf the distani-e of ibe oli|rt-l. wliile it is wiibln oer^ 
Iain limilR. 'I'be pyrs am Irimiiied fur a parliniilar ob' 
jeei, liy eontraelin); eertatn muxi^les.and relaxing; oiherflt' 1 
as Ibe Mbip is trimmed for a pni-lieiilur wind, by dn 
iug oerluin rape« and iibiekrniTif; oibi-r''. Tltv sailor I 
leurnM the trim uf bi« sbip. ns Ate leix-n Ibe Irim or"! 
our pyrs. by exficrienee. A »bip. alllioiii>Ii tbe no> "t 
blent ninehine Ibat liiiniRn art ran boast, is far inferior ^ 
to Ibe rye in ibis reH))rrt. Ibut it req'iires iirl arid iri(^ 
Duily to navipile her; and a suilurniiKt know wbal ropes 
be mils! pull, aod what lie most siHelien, lo fit lirr to ft 
partieiihr wind ; hot wtib such <tni>erior At^dum is ihe | 
ftibrie of ibi' eye, ami ibe pnneinles of its inolion eoii< \ 
Irivt-d, tliaf it reqiiires no ar( nor inp-miitv to see by 
Even Ibat futrt of vininn wtiieb is k"I by e^perienee,'] 
is attained by idiols. We nerd not know what mii«el« 
we are lo oonfrael. and what we are to t<plax, in order tv 
fit tlie eye lo a par'ieoUir disfanep of ibe ohjeet. 

II'M although we are oonsi-iuiiit of the moliooswepori 
form ii i.rfler lo III ibeeves lo ibe dislanee orttleobjeet, 
Wis an: conscious oT (h« eilort employed in produoing tbcM 
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motioiiff $ and probably have some sensatMNi whiali 
panies theui, lo whiob we gif e as liltie atleniion at l# 
sensations. And thus, an eflbrt eonseioasljr* cxeKcd* •ra 
sensation consequent upon that eflbrt, eomes to be eoajoai* 
ed with the dii^f anee of the oi^ect which gave oeeaHioa In JC, 
and by this conjunction becomes a sign of that tlioli 
Some instances of this will appear in considering the 
or signs bv which we learn to see the distance of algaiU 
fhim the eve. In I he enumeration of these, we 
with Dr. Porterfleld. notwithstanding that tKstaaee 
his eye. in his opinion, is perceiTcd originally, but ia Mr 
opinion, by experience only. 

In general, when a near object affects the eye in one 
manner, and the name object, placed at a greater dislaaaef 
afl'eets it in a diflTerenf manner; these Tarious affbctioat 
of the eye become signs of the corresponding dist a a ees > 
The means of perceiTing distance by the eye. will there- 
fore be explained, by nhewing in what mrions ways ob» 
jects affect the eye differently, according to their prostai- 

ity or distance. 

» 

1. It is well known, that to see objects distinetly at ?a- 
rious distances, the form of the eye mu^t undergo tanse 
change. And nature hath given us the power of adapt> 
ing it to near objects, by the contraction of certain matelNi 
and to distant objects by the contraction of other maseles. 

As to the manner in which this is done, and tlie bmm* 
eular parts employed, anatomistsdo not altogether agreCi 
The ingenious Dr. Jurin, in his excellent essay oa dlstiwl 
and indistinct vision, seems to have given the maat 
able account of this matter : and to him I refrr the 

But whatever be the manner in which this aliaago if 
the form of the eye is effected, it is certain thai 
people have commonly the |iower of adapting tlieir 
to all the distances of the object, from six to seven inekesy 
to fifteen or sixteen fiet ; so us to have perfect and dis- 
tinet vision at any disfanre within the«te limits. Frwm 
this it follous, that the effect we conMciously employ to 
adapt the eye to any particular distance of ubjecU wilhia 



ttaw iinita* will bo connt-cteil siiic] assooialeil wii 
dislKDOo. iiml will Iteduiriv a sign ufii. Wlicn the obJiM 
is i-eniDved iMtimc) (Ik- fitilhol limil uf iliiitinut *! 
will Imi wi«n ill (1 is Unci 1^ ; but more or less no, act-urdiiig' I 
■s its dibiBiivo is ({reater ui- leas: so lliat (be drgi-ecw^l 
orioiliBiinulncssofibeuliji'ctmtiy become I lie sij^ni of dis^ I 
taiices coiiiiidorublj bejonil iJiv rartlical limit of disUnetll 
visiuii. 

If WG bail no other mean but (liisi, of perceiving d 
taiiee uf visible objeets. I be most ilislant would nut ap|ieuil 
to Ih- abuve Iwcn(^ or Ibirl^ fe^I from Ibo eje, andll 
tlie lops ol' liouseii and trees would aceiii (n toiieh ibi 
oliiiJiU; Tor in tliat case (ho >«igns ut'all greater distanoi 
being Ibe same. I bey ha vo ihcsaaionignilication, and g 
llie same pei-ceplion of distance. 

Bat it is of more iniportanee to ubxervc, thai beeaiiH 
the neare«( liinil ordistinel virion in the time of } 
when we learn la |jereeive dixlanec b; the eje, is abonl 
sis or seven inehex. no olijeul i>eondislinrtl^.everap|>ean^l 
to be nearer than sis ur seven inctie§ from (he eye. 
can. by ar(. make u small uli ect appear di<t(inet, when I 
is in reality not above half an inc-h fi-oiii (be i-je ; 
by utiing a single micro scope, of by looking tbruugh i 
small I'inhole in a eai-d. When, by either of tbeitf meanm 
an objeut is made to appear distinet. however small il 
distanire is in realily. il seems to lie removed al least t 
the distance of six or seven inelic», that is, within Ihi 
limits ordialinel vinion. 

This observation is the more itnportanl, because it a 
fords tlm only reason we ean give why an olyeel is u 
nified either by a single microscope, ur by being s« 
tiirougb a pinhole: and the only mean by which we o 
ascertain the degree in Mtiich the object will be inagiiilled, 1 
by either. Thus, if the obeei ia really halfan inch dij- f 
tant from the eye, and appears lu be seven inches dixtantf I 
ils iliameler will seem li> be enlarged in (he same prupnr- 
lion as ils distance, that is, fourieen times. | 

TOL. I. 60 
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8. lo order to direct both eyes to aa objeotf tlie iiptto 
axes must have a greater or less inelinatioot aoeordhig 
as the object is nearer or more distaat* Aad allboagh 
If e are not eon«oious of this inclinationt jet we ar« naa« 
scious of the effort employed in it. By this bmui we |wr> 
ceif e small distances more accurately than we eoaM da 
by the conformation of the eye only. And therefotw ww 
find, that those who have lost the sight of one eyot are 
apt, cfcn within arm*s lengthi to make mistakes ia the 
distance of objects, which are easily avoided by those wte 
see with both eyes. Such mistakes are often disaoTered 
in snafflng a candlcf in threading a needle^ or in iUiag a 
tea- cup. 

When a picture is seen with both eyes» and at no greai 
distance, the representation appears not so natural aa 
when it is seen only with one. The intention of paiating 
lM?ing to deceive the eye» and to make things appear at 
different distances which in reality are upoa tba eana 
piece of canvas^ this deception is not so easily pal apoa 
both eyes as upon one ; because we perceive the dhtaaee 
of visible objects more exactly and determinately witk 
two eyes than with one. If the shading and relief he ax* 
ecuted in the best manner, the picture may have alnnsft 
the same appearance to one eye as the objects theBMohret 
would have, but it cannot have the same appearaaee la 
both. Tills is not the fault of the artist, but aa uaafaii* 
able imperfection in the art. And it is owing to whalwa 
juiit now observed, that the perception we have of tha 
distance of olyects by one eye is more uneertaiii, aad 
mere liable to deception, than that which we barebjbelhi 

The great impediment, and I think the only inTfaeWi 
impediment, to that agreeable deception of the eye wIMi 
the painter aims at, is the perception which we have cf 
the distance of visible objects from the eye, parlfy by 
means of the conformat ion of the eye, but chiefly by aseaai 
of the inclination of the optic axes. If this pereeptita 
could be removed, I see no reason why a picture odgkl 
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■Mt be made so perfect %% lo deceive the eye in renlitjr* 
and (o be intBialcvn fur iho original oUject. TtiGrerDrei' 1 
in ordfp (d judge of ilic uierU ufa piitlurCi we (iu;;tit< n 1 
much as iMs^ible, to exclude iLese tuo means ofitereeiT^ l 
ing the distance of ihc several parts of it. 

In order lo remove this peruepi ion of dUlance. the con*' J 
noisicuri in painliag u»e a method wliieb is very properwl 1 
The; look al the picture w'uh odo ejre, ilirough a lubtf 1 
whieh excludes the view ol'all llie oilier objeets. B> tlli«l 
■netbod, tlie prineiplti mean whei-cliy we ju'i-celve the dW>- J 
tanco of lli« oUjett, tu nit, the incilnHlion of (lie opli* 1 
axevf i* entirely exeludetl. I would huiiihly (iropose, 
an improve men I of litis nielhod of viewing; pivlui'CB. ihit 1 
the aperture of tlie lube ne^l to the eye should be verj J 
■mall. If it is as small as a pinliole. so much the Ik'Hciv | 
providing there be light etiuugh loseelbepiclure elctirl/[ J 
The reason of ibis proposal is, ihal when we look at ad i 
ehjeel tlu^ugli a small aiiprlure, it will be seen dtsiinetljr* 
whether the conrormalionorihe eye he adiipled (oils dia- I 
tance or not, and we have no mean left to jud;^ of tho J 
distance, but the light and coioui'ing. which are in ihtt 1 
paiiiler's power. If, therefore, (he artist performs hll ] 
part properly, the picture will b^ this method aReel Ibtf 1 
eye in the same manner that the nhjr«t represented woiiM I 
do; wiiieh is the perfection of Ihiii art. 

Although tiie seuoml mean of perceiving the distanM,] 
eJ' visible objects be moredeleruiinale andcsaet than iImi | 
first, yet it hath its limits, be}iind which it uan be of i 
use. For when the optic axes directed lo an ohjeol ar« I 
so nearly parallel, that in dirceling tbem to an ohject ycCv 
more distant, we arc not conseioiis of any new cfibrt. i 
have anydiiferent Bonsatton : (here our pereeplion of dit» i 
tanee stops : and as all more di^lunt ohjects aOtiel llie eye I 
in the same manner, we perceive iheui to be at the same I 
distance. This is the reason why the suo. moon. planc(% I 
anil fixed stars, when seen not near the horizon, appear | 
to be all at the same distance, as if they louehed iho,e 
I great sphere. 'I'he surface of this 
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lestial sphere is at that distance beyond whieli allol^eetf 
aflect the eye in the same manner. Why I his ocJestU 
vaalt appears more distant toward the horiaottf than to- 
ward the zenith* will afterward appear. 

3. The ooloors of objeets, according^ as they mre UMft 
distant, become more faint and languid, and are tiaged 
more with the azure of the interrening atmosphere: to 
this we may add» that their minute parts become moie 
indistinct, and their outline less accurately defined* It b 
by these means obieflyt that painters can represent oljjeets 
at very diflferent distances, upon the same eanTia. And 
the diminution of the magnitude of an ol(|eet» woaU net 
ha? e the effect of making it appear to be at a great dia> 
tance without this degradation of colour* and indittioet- 
ness of the outline, and of the minute parts. If a pidnter 
should make a human figure ten times less than other 
human figures that are in the same pieoet having the eol- 
ours as bright, and the outline and minute parts as aeen- 
rately defined, it would not have the appearanee off a bm 
at a great distance, but of a pigmy or Lillipntian* 

When an object hath a known variety of eolonra* Usdb- 
tance is more clearly indicated by the gradnal dilntioa of 
the colours into one another, than when it is of ene mtt" 
form colour. In the steeple which stands beflsre ae at 
a small distance, the joinings of the stones are elestfly pff* 
eeptible ; the grey colour of the stone, and the white 
cement, are distinctly limited : when I see at a 
distance, the joinings of the stones are less disthm, 
the colours of the stone and of the cement iiegln to 
into one another : at a dintance still greater, the j< 
disappear altogether, and the variety of eolonr 

In an apple-tree which stands at the distanee of 
twelve feet, covered with flowers, I can perceive the ig> 
ure and the colour of the leaves and petals; pieeettf 
branclioH. some larger, others smaller, peeping throfi 
the interval of the leaves, some of them enligfatrard Igr 
the«un*s rays, others shaded ; and some openings ef the 
sky are perceived through the whole. When I gmdnally 



W'tnrfrp frftin this Inf. tlie iippcar^ncc. evrn as to colnor, i 
clianK^H every minulc. First. (Iiv siimller jmrls. titrn tin 1 
Inrgci'i urt- graduullj' ounfuunilt-i] itiiil mixed. Tliecoloun I 
of leaves, pi-lala. brnnclics. Hn<l sky. tire gmiltmliy diluted ] 
• intu c&uli ulber, and tliv i-uluur of lliu whole be«i>iiies j 
more and mure iinirurm. Tliis cliant;c of ajipraranpet j 
curr«s|)otiding to the severnl ilblanres, marks the diManoe . 
more exttctly than if the whule uhjeoL hail been of otta ' 
colour. 

Dr. Smith, in his Oiittcs, gives ui a very curious ob- ' 
servalion made by bishop Berkeley, in his iravelH through i 
Iraly and Sieily. He ubaerved. That in thuse eountries, j 
cities and palaeea seen a( a great ilistanee, appeared neaF- 
er to him by several milrs than they really were: and , 
he very judicioooly impuled it to Ibis eaiise. That ihe | 
purity of I he Italian and Sieilian air, ga*e In very d it- | 
tani oltjects, thai degree of brightness and dislinctneflfl* ' 
which. In the groBfter air of his own eountry, was to be 
seen only in those that are near. The purity of the Ital- 
ian air has been assigned as the reason why the Italian 
painters conitnonly give nmore lively eolour to the akjf 
than ihc Flemish. Ought ihey nut. fur llie same reason, to 
give less degradalion ufthe colours, and less indislinctum 
of the minute parts, in the representaliun of very dii. \ 
tsnt ol^eetB f 

It is very certain, that as. in air uncommonly pure, va 
are apt to think visible objects nesirer. and less tliao tbojf i 
really are ; so. in air uneonimonly foggy, we arc apt to 
think them more distant, and larger than tlie truth* | 
Walking by the seaside, in a thiek fug. I see an objeot ] 
which seems to me to lie a man on bomi-bitck. ami at the J 
Oislance of about Imlf a luile. My companion, who hut * 
better eyes, or is more aceualomcfl to see )<ucii objecta in , 
such eircumatanees. assures me. that it is a 9ea>gull. and ' 
not a man on horseback. Upon a second view. I imm^ { 
dialely assent to his opinion ; and now it appears lo me to < 
be a sea-gull, and at tliedislanecof only seventy or eigblj i 

iTh« mistake made on ibis occasion, and the car- 
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rection of it* are both to suddeot (bat we are at m lou 
whether to call them by the name otjuigmetUf or by thai 
ot simple percepiian. 

It is not worth while to ditipate about naaiet ; but ft it 
eTident that my belief, both first and last» was prodaeed 
rather by signs than by arguments ; and that the siad 
proeeeded to the conclusion in both eases by liabitt and 
not by ratiocination. And Ihe process of the mind s c esM 
to have been this. First, not knowing, or not miadiBi^ 
the cflBrct of a foggy air on the visible appeanuioe of ob- 
jeets, the object seems to roe lo have that degradation of 
oolour, and that indistinctness of Ihe outline, wbieb ol(|ceit 
have at the distance of half a mile ; tiierefore* from the 
visible appearance as a sign* I immediately proceed to the 
belief, that the object is half a mile distant. Then, thia 
distance, together with the visible magnitude* signify to 
me the real magnitude^ whieh, supposing the ditfanoe to 
be half a mile, must be eqoal to that of a man on borae- 
back ; and the figure, considering the indistlnelaett of 
the outline, agrees with that of a man on bor te h a ek. IWs 
the deception is brought about. But when I am 
that it is a sea-gull, the real magnitude of a 
getber with the visible magnitude presented to the eye, 
immediately suggest the distance, whieh ia this ease eae- 
not be above seventy or eighty yards : the iadittiaelaeii 
of the figure likewise suggests the fogg iaet s oftJie air as 
its cause : and now the whole ehaia of sigat, aad Cliipgi 
oignified, seems stronger aad better connected thaail was 
before ; the half mile vanishes to eighty yarda ; the aaa 
on iMrsebaek dwindles to a sea*gull ; I get a new 
tion, aad wonder how I got the fornser,er what ia 
of it ; for it is now so entirely gone, that 1 
eover it. 

It ought to be obsenred* that in order to pradoee 
deceptions from the clearaess or fogginess of ibm airy It 
must be uncommonly clear or uncommonly foggy $ Iff 
wo learn from experience, to asake allowance lor tlmt ni* 
riety of oonstttutions of tlie air which we have 



taoWrvp.andnrwIiivh wpflrr aware. Bisliop 
Brrlirti'r* 1 hereiurt*. cmnmiilfd a iiiixlakp, nlirn liv at* 1 
Iriltiiird the [ap(;e Hjipearance of llic horizontal moon tv 1 
tht' rHiiiiriciis uriiei- li^ht. oerakionei) b^ its passing lhrougli*| 
a Itii-Rrr fcai-t of a(ihnN]ilierf : for ne nre no much aei ^ 
ciiMloiiietl to we the iiiuon in nil dfgrtvs of lainlnpsH anA 1 
bi'itfhlncss, from the f^rciifenl to llie Icftitl. thai ue Icnra I 
lu iiinkp allottan(.-c I'ui-il f and cin noliniaginr hcrmagni* I 
tulle iRprrasrd hj the iainfnfss of her appearance. Be- 1 
Bides, il iscerlHin. (hal iheliorizonlul muon. seen ihrongb \ 
a lulio wliieli cuIh ofTllie view oTtlie inlerjueent ground* ' 
ami nf all terreslrial nljjecta, loses all that unuBunl ap>' j 
pearanee of magniruile. I 

4. We frequent If pere.eive the distance of olyeols. fajt i 
meanit of intervening or eontiguous objects, whose <lit> 
liinee or inagnilude is olhernise known. Wben 1 pei^, | 
ci-'ivc certain lleUls or (nicts of f;foun<l to lie between niA j 
and an abject, it is evident, that these may become signfl, i 
of iiH distance. And although we have no parlieular in- 
formation of the dimensions of xuvh fields or (i-aols, jeC 
their siiiiilitudo to others which we know, suggeotH tliclr j 
dimen^iuns. I 

' We are so niueh aecuslomed to measure with our rya I 
the gronnd whieh we travel, and lo Bonipnre lliojud^ I 
mentn of dlnlnnees funned by Bight with our ex|ierienee wr 1 
infnrmarion.lbutwe learn by degrees, in ihUway, tofurni j 
' a mon- aeeurale judgment of the di»tunee urierresli-ial^ 1 
I otijert*. than we eould do by the means before mentioned. J 
; An nliject pWed uiionilietnp of a high building, appearai I 
ninel) less thnn when plaeed uimn the ground ul the sanis, I 
diitanee. When it stands upon th« gmtiniJ. lheinlerve*i^| 
ingiraet nf gioond servets ao a sign of its di«tanee; anl, 1 
' the di>tanee. together with the yi?>ible niagnilnde. serve* I 
a* a oign of its rpttl tnagrtitnde. Bot wlien the object !■ 
plaeetl on high, tbii sign uf its (lifttunpr is taken away; J 
the n-maining ligns lead as to place it at a le** dislanre ; 
and this less distance, logellier w tfb the vi'^ihlc magnK \ 

tiooioeil a lign uf a less real num^tude. 
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Hie two first means we hare mentioned, would naiveff 
of themselves make a visible objeet appear above a bm^ 
dred and fifty, or two hundred feet distant ; beeaoset bo* 
yond that, there b no sensible ehange, either of (be 
formation of the eyes* or of the inolination of their 
the third mean, is but a vague and indeterminate sigii, 
when applied to distances above two or three brnHhrd 
feet, unless we know the real colour and figure of the 
objeet : and the fifth mean, to be afterward mentioMd, 
can only be applicable to objects wliich are familiar, or 
whose real magnitude is known. Hence it follows, thai 
when unknown objects, upon, or near the surfaoe of Che 
earth, are perceived to be ^t the distance of aonie milei, 
it is always by this fourth mean that we are led to that 
conclusion. 

Dr. Smith hath observed, very justly, that the kaowa 
distance of the terrestrial objects which terminate oar 
view, makes that part of the sky which is toward the ho* 
rizon, appear more distant than that which is toward tlie 
zenith. Hence it comes to pass* that the apparent fi|f;iire 
of the sky is not that of a hemisphere, but rather a less 
segment of a sphere. And hence likewise it coaies to 
pass, that the diameter of the sun or moon, or the dis- 
tance between two fixed stars, seen contigaous to a hilk 
or to any distant terrestrial object, appears mueh 
than when no such object strikes the eye at the 
time. 

These observations have been suflleiently explained and 
confirmed by Dr. Smith. I beg leave to add, that 
the visible horizon is terminated by very distant obji 
the celestial vault seems to be enlarged in all dimeMiaaSi 
When I view it from a confined street or lane, it bean 
some proportion to the buildings that surround me : bit 
when I view it from a large plain* terminated on all haadi 
by hills which rise one above another, to the distaaee sf 
twenty miles from tbe eye, methinks I see a new hemvca^ 
whose magnificence declares the greatness of its Authsr, 
and puts every human edifice out of oonntenaiiee ; ftr 



hoyr the lofty spires and ihc gorgeous |>alaees sliiink in* ' 
to Dothhig before il, and beur nu more pniiiuilion (u titt | 
celestial donic. Iliun iheir malit^rii Itnir (u ils Mukor, 

S. Tliere remains Bnollicr nivnn by wiiicli ue iii;reeiv|( J 
the diBluDue of visible ubjtets, ami that is (he iliminuliaft I 
of their visible or apparent magniluilr. By exiHU-ience J4 
knownhalflgureanmn, orun} ulliitrknottnobjeol. niakM | 
to tay eye, aL the iJislanee uf («n feel : 1 perrrivi- tli» 1 
gradual ftndpra]>ortiona] diminution of this visible ligur^ 1 
at the distance of iMi'uty, forty, a hundred feel, and ^ 1 
greater distaocea, itnlil it vanish ullngclhei-. Hence a 
certain viaihle magnilude uf a known ol(jee(. bccuniei J 
(be aign of a certain dclerminitle disfanee, and carriei 
along with it the conception and belieforihat dislnnre. 

In this process of the mind, the sign is not a sciisaliun | 
it is an original ]kereeption, V/e perceive ihe visible iig- 
ure and visible magnitude of the nhject, by ibe original 
powers of vision ; but the visible figure is used only as a 
sign of Ihe real figure ; and the visible magnitude is used -i 
only as a sign either of the rlixlanee, or of (he rt-ul mug* 
nitude, of the objeet ; and therefore these original pvr^ i 
ceptions like other mere signs, pass through the mindi | 
without any attention or rellL-clion. 

Tliis last mean of pereeiviog tlie disfanee of known obi- J 
jects, serves to explain some very remarkahle phenomemf 
in optics, which would otherwise appear very mysterious,' 
When we view ubjecfs of known dimensions through op- 
tical glasseSf there is no other mean left of determining 
their distance, but this fifth. Ilcnee it follows, that 
known ohjccta seen through glasses, must seem lo bo 
brought nearer, in proportion lo the magnifying power af I 
the glass, or to he removed lo a greater distance, in pro* 
portion to Ihe diminishing power of the glass. 

If a man who had never before seen ohjeets through a | 
telescope, were told, that (he telescope, which he is about l 
to use, magnifies the diameter of the object ten times j 
when he looks through this telescope at a man six feet 
high, what would he expect to see ? Surely he would very 
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imtarally ezpeet to see a giant sixty feet high. BiC 
he tees no raob thing. Tho mui appsart wm mtm 
than six feet high* and eoatcqaeQlIy tto iNggar dHMi ke 
Mali J in ; but lie appears ten times nearer thaa ho ia»Tbe 
teleseope indeed magniRes the imaga of this 
the retina ten times in diaoMten and most 
nif J his visible figure ia tite same |iroportioa ; aad aa m 
have been acouslomed to see him of this visible magni- 
tudOf vhen he was ten times nearer than lie ia proaealfyi 
and in no other ease $ this visible magnitodOf IherefiMai 
suggests the eonception and belief of that distaaee of ths 
•bjeet with whieh it hath beea alwajs eoaneated* We 
have been aceostomed to oooeeive this ampiiieatiaa of 
the visible figure of a known obJeet» only as tiie eAet or 
sign of Its being brought nearer : and we Imve aaaesed 
a certain determinate distance to every degree of vIsMe 
magnitude of the ot^jeet ; and therefore, a^y p artieui at 
degree of visible magnitude* whether seea by the aaked 
eye or by glasses, brings aloag with it the eooeapliaa smi 
belief of the distance which corresponds to It* Thb Is 
the reason why a teleseope seems not to magaiiy 
cAjects, but to bring them nearer to the eye. 

When we look through a pinhole, or a single 
scope, at an object whieh is half an inch froas the syCf 
the picture of the object upon the neh'na is nol 
but only rendered distinct ; neither is the visible 
enlarged : yet the object appears to the eye tweha 
fourteen times more distant, and as nMUiy til 
in diameter, than it really is. Such a U 
have mentioned ampKies the image en the 
the visible figure of the object, ten times ia 
yet makes it seem no bigger, but only ten ti 
These appearances had been long observed by the 
on optics ; they tortured their invention to find the e 
of them from optical principles ; bat in vain : the|y 
be resolved into habits of perception, which are 
ed by custom, but are apt to be mistaken for original psii 
ceptions* The bishop of Cloyne first fumislied tlie 
vrith the proper key for opening op these mi 
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fieariinceii ; hu( lie made consii)eral>)e mialakes id Ibe itp- 
pliuation of i(. Dr. Sniillu in liisclatioralc anti judiciuw 
trealiau of Optics. liaOt appltt-il it lo (lie apjiarent dii- 
lancB of ubjccis se<;n Willi glaases. and ta tlie itpparent 
iigure of (he heavens ^vilh Bu<.-h liapp}' su<-i;r»s, that 
there can be no murtr iloubt ahout ihe caoses of these phe- 
nomena. 

MIXTION XXIII. 
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The distance of ohjecis from the c^c. is Uie most int- \ 
portanl lesson in vision. Afan^othersai-e easily learned | 
in consequence of it. The distance of the object, joined I 
with its Tiaible niagniliidc, is a sign of its real niagnitudej 
and the distance of the sevci-at pai-lB of «u object, joinef j 
with its visible figure, becomes a sign of its real llgurfc f 
Thus, when 1 look at a globe, which iitandB before nie, (^ j 
the original powers of sight I [>erueive onl>' soniethi[i|f I 
of a circular furni, variously coloured. The visible ItguK J 
hath no ilislanco from the t\ve, no convexity, nor faatli itj 
three dimensions ; even its length and breadth are iiio%- I 
pablc of being measured h} inehr-s, feet, or other lineg^l 
measures, Bui when I hnve learned to iierocivc the di^ I 
lanee of every part of this abject from the eye, this pe^ I 
ceptiou gives itconvexil^. anil a spherical ligitre; aadn 
a third iliniension to ihat which hud but twu before. 'I1| 
distance of the whole abject makes me likewise peroi 
tiie real magnitude ; fur being aecuslumed to observe hvfM 
an JDcborw fool of length affects the ejoui thai distane^ I 
I plainly perceive by my eye the linear dimensiouB of tlie j 
globe) and can afBrm with certainty that its diameter if J 
about one foot and three inches. 

ll was shown in the seventh section of this ohapleiy I 
that tlic visible Hgurc of a bodj' piay, by mathenmtieal ' 
Feasoning, be inferred from its real figure, diHtaiiee, and J 
positioDf with regard to the ey« : iu like maniieri we 
may, by mathematical reasoning, from the visible Ugure, 
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Cogetber with the disfaoce of the sereral partu of ft, 
the eye, infer the real figure and position. Bat thh but 
inferenee is not commonly made by mathematioai t o mo i 
fng, nor indeed by reasoning of any kind, hat by oostoai. 

The original appearanee ivliich the eolour of an oljoat 
makes to the eye» is a sensation for whieb we hmre ■• 
name, because it is used merely as a sign, and is m&mt 
made an object of attention in common life : but this ap- 
pearance, according to the difierent circumstaneety tig- 
nifies yarious things. If a piece of doth, of one unifbm 
ooloor, is laid so that part of it is in the sun, and part ia 
the sliade ; the appearanee of colour, in these diflereat 
parts, is very different : yet we perceive the colour to be 
the same ; we interpret the variety of appearanee as a sigu 
of light and shade, and not as a sign of real diftreoee ii 
colour. But if the eye could be so far deedved, as aot to 
perceive the difference of light in the two part* of the 
cloth, we should, in that case, interpret tlie variety of 
of appearance to signify a variety of colour ia the parts 
oftheclotii. 

Again, if we suppose a piece of cloth placed as brfbre, 
but having the sbfided part so much brighter in the eal- 
our, that it gives the same appearanee to the eye at the 
more enlightened part ; the sameness of appearaaee wiD 
here be interpreted to signifjr a variety of e<doary 
yfe shall make allowance for the efl^t of light and 

When the real colour of an object is knowa, the 
pearancc of it indicates in some eircumstanoety the 
of light or shade ; in others, the colour of the oil 
bient bodies, whose rays are reflected by it ; and in alto 
circumstances, it indicates the distance or proximity aflhi 
object, as was observeil in the last section ; and bj 
of tlicsp, many other tilings are suggested to the 
Thus, an unusual appearance in the colour of famiBtf 
object H may be tlie diagnostic of a disease in the 
tor. l*he appearance of things in my room, may 
eate sunshine or cloudy weather, the earth covered with 
snow, or blackened with rain. It bath beon aboorfiif 




lliat (liG colour of tlie sky, i 



e of iminting. ma; iOf a 
tik'alu tlitt counlpy of llie ]iiun(er, because the Italian il^f I 
18 really ofa diOerent colour from the Flemisti. 

It wau already obstTVHl, llial llie original anil acquired 
perceptions wliich wc bave by our senses, arc tlic language 
uf natui-e to man, which, in many respects, hath a great 
affinity to human languages. The instances which we 
have given of ac«|uired perceptions, suggest this af&nityt 
that as. in human laoguagcB, ambiguities are ofteo found, 
BD this language of nature in our aequired pereeptions ii 
not exempted from (bcm. We have seen, in vision par- 
tieulnrly, that the same appearance to the eye, may, in 
(lifiercnt oircumstancca, imiicate dificreot thiogs. There- 
fore, when the circumstances arc unknown upon whioh 
the inlerpretalion of the signs depends, ibeir lueaning 
must be ambiguous; and when the circumstances are 
mislaken, the meaning of ibe signs must also be mistakea. 

This is the case in all tbo phenomena which we call 
faliaeica of tlie aensea ; anil particularly in those which are 
called fallaeiea'in viaion. The appearanoo of things to 
Ibe eye, always corresponds to Ibe flxcd laws of nature; 
iberefoi-c, if we speak properly, Ibcre is no fallacy in the 
senses. Nature always spcakelU llie same language, and 
ugetli the Bume signs in the saiiie circumstances: but we 
sometimes mistake tbe meaning of the signs, either 
through ignorance of the laws ofnature, or through ig- 
noranrc of the circuuisiances which attend (he signs. 

To a man, unac{|iiainted wilh llie principles of optics, 
almost every experiment (hat i;* made with the pninif 
with the magio lanlern, with (he lelcscopo, with (te,J 
jnioroscope, seems to protluoe some fallacy in visioifc I 
£ven the appeai-anee of a eommon mirror, to one aiUb J 
gcther unaccjuainted with the efitcts of it. would seen I 
tnosl rcmiirkably tBllacious. For how can a man be I 
more imposed upon, than in seeing that before bim which * 
is really l>ehind bim f How can hi- be more imposed upon, 
than in being made lo see himself several yards removed 
uAm himself? ¥cl children, even before Ihey can speak 
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their mother tODgue» learn, not to be deeeifod kt thett 
appearanees. Theset a» well as all other sarprising ap- 
pearanoes produced hy optical glastesf are a part of the 
Tisual language ; aod» to those who uadorstaad the kwt 
of nature ooneerning light and eolourt, aro ia no w^i 
fallacjouBf but have a di^tioet and true moaning* « 



SECTION XXIV. 

or THE AHAIjOOY between perception, and the CEBOrr WX GIfl 

TO HUMAN TESTIMONT. 

The oI({eetB of human knowledge are iaaanMrabky bat 
the channels by which it is eonvejed to the mladato Cbw, 
Among these, the peroeption of external thiags hj oar 
ionseSf and the Informations which we reeehro apoa ha» 
nan testimony, are not the least eonsideraUo: aad to ro- 
narkable is the analogy between these two, and the an- 
alogy between the principles of the mind, which aiw tab- 
icnricnt to the Ofle» and those which are toboorTieat to 
the other, without further apol<^ we shall eonsldar 
together. 

In the testimony of natnre given by the seases, as 
as in human testimony given by language, tbingt 
ied to us by signs : and in one, as well as the other, Iho 
mind, either I9 original principles or hy oastanit 
from the sign to the conception and belief of ikm 
signi6ed. 

We have distinguished our perceptions into arigiaai 
acquired ; and language, into natural andarti6ciaL 
tween acquired perception, and artificial laagaagOt 
is a great analogy ; but still a greater betweea 
perception and natural language. 

The signs in original perception are sensations, of wUsh 
nature hath given us a great variety, suited to the t 
of the things signified by them. Nature hath es 
ed a real connection between the signs and the t 
signified ^ and nature hath also taught us the i 
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r of tlie slgBfl ; so (bat, previoas (o experience, the 
8ign suggcBls liie thing signilird, and creates the belief 
of it. 

The signs in natural languaj:^ arc features of tbo face, 
gestures nftbebodj. ami inodulutions of Did voiee; the ] 
variety of whicb is suited to <bc variolj' of the thingi i 
•ignified by iheni. Nature haib eslablished a real ooi^ | 
neeliori between tliPse signs, and llie thoughts and dispo- 
sitions of the mind which are signiRrd h.v ihem; and na> - 
tore hath taught us llie interpretation of these signs; 
(bat, previou!) to experienee, the sign suggests the tbin|;i 
«tgnilied and creates (he belief of it. 

A »nnn in eompany. without dning good or evil, with* 
out uttering an arrieulale sound, maj behave himself \ 
gracefully, eivilly, ]H)litelj'; or, on the eonlrary, meanlyi ' 
rudely and iniperlincntly. We see the dispositions of j 
his mind, by their natural signs in his eountcnance awi ' 
behaviour, in ihe same manner as we perceive the (tguW 
niid nrher qualities of bodies hy the sensations which na* 
tnre hafh connpete«l wlih them, 

Tlie signs in (be natural language of the human eouO' 
tenanec and behaviour, as well as the signs in our or^ 
Inal perceptions, have the same signiAcation in all olimatM I 
and in all nations ; and the skill of Interpreting them ig \ 
not acquired, but innate. 

In acqutrcft perception, the signs are either sensational' j 
or things whieh we perceive liy moans of sensations. Tbif j 
OOnneetion Itetwern the frign and the ihing signlllcd, ftf I 
estahlisbed by nature: and wr discover this eonneclionlig^ I 
esperience ;*biit no( without the aM of our original peree^ f 
tions. or of those which we have alrrady acquired. At^ \ 
tcT (his eonnecUnn is discovered, the sign, in IH(c manoMi^ j 
a^n original perecpdnn. always su^csts the (blnga si^ 
nified, antl erratcs (be hetirf ol'it. 

In artificial language, the signs are articulate sounds* 
whose conneelion wtth the things signit1e<I by tht'in is e 
(ahlishcd by the will of men: and in learning ourmulbel''' 
tongue, we discover this connection by es[»cricncc; buf 
not without the aid of oatural language, or of what w« 
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had before attained of artificial language. And after 
this eonneetion is disedvered^ the sign, as in natural lan- 
guage« always suggests the thing signifiedf and creates 
the belief of it. 

Our original perceptions are fewy compared with the 
acquired ; but without the former, we could not pnwBify 
attain the latter. In like manner, natural language k 
scanty, compared with artificial ; but without the former 
we could not possibly attain the latter. 

Our original perceptions, as well as the natural laa> 
guage of human features and gestures, must be retolTcd 
into particular principles of the human constitution. Ttatt 
it is by one particular principle of our constitution, that 
certain features express anger ; and by another particolar 
principle that certain features express bencToleaee. It is 
in like manner by one particular principle of our eonsti* 
tution, that a certain sensation signifies hardness in the 
body which I handle ; and it is by another particular priu- 
dple, that a certain sensation signifies motion in that body. 
But our acquired perceptions, and the information wt 
receive by means of artificial language, must be resoifed 
into general principles of the human constitution. When a 
painter perceives that this picture h the work of Raphady 
that the work of Titian : a Jeweller, that this is a true 
diamond, that a counterfeit ; a sailor, that this is a ship rf 
IBtc hundred tons, that of four hundred ; tliese difllereat 
acquired perceptions are produced by the same geacial 
principles of the human mind, which have a dillemt 
operation in the same person, according as they are va* 
riously applied, and in different persons, according to tks 
diversity of their education and manner of life. In Iftc 
manner, when certain articulate sounds convey to mj 
mind the knowledge of the battle of Pharsalia; and oth- 
ers, the knowledge of the battle of Poltowa ; when a 
Frenchman and an Englishman receive the same infona- 
ation by different articulate sounds ; the signs used ii 
these different cases, produce the knowledge and beiisf 
of the things signified, by means of the same 
principles of the human constitution. 



flew, if wc compare liic general prineiplcs ofaur vets'' 
stitnlioDt wliicli fit us for receiving inrortnatiuii frum our 
fellow-creaturcH by liLngiiuge, wilti (he genfml prinoi|)l«B < 
whioli fit us for acquiring the perocplion of things hy uur I 
EvnsGSi we shall (iiid them to lie very similar in their na* 
ture and manner of opcmiion. 

When we begin lo learn our molber tongue, we per- < 
oeive by the help of niiliii-a) language (hat ihcy who speak , 
to us, use certain sounds to cx|in;8s ecrlain things: we 
imitate Ihe same suuiiila when we would cxpivsg the saiM < 
things, and And that we are understood. 

But hei-e a difScuIly occurs which merits our attentioai I 
because the solution of it leads to some original principltu 
of the human mind, which am of great importance, and I 
of very extensivcinfluenee. Me know by experience, thai i 
men have used such words <» expi-css such tilings. Btit \ 
all experience is of the past, and can, uf ilsclfi give i 
notion or belief of what is future. Howcomo we then la 
believe, and to rely ujionit with assurance, (hat men who 
have it in their power to do otherwise, will continue to 
use the same words when they think the same thingal 
Whence eomes this knowledge and belief, this foresight I 
we ought i-athcr to call it, of the future and voluntary i 
actions of our fellow -creatures ? Have they promised tbflit 
they will never impose upon us Ny equivocation or fatso* ' 
hood i No, they have not. And. if tbey had. (his would I 
not solve the difficulty : for such promise must bo exm \ 
pressed by woi*ds, or by olher signs ; and, before we c 
rely upon it, we must l>e assured, thai they put Ihe usud I 
meaning upon the signs which express that promise. Nq J 
man of common sense ever Ihougbt of taking a man's owi 1 
word for his honesty ; and it is evident that we take hil 
veracity for granted, when we lay any stress upon bil 
word or promise. I might add, that tliis reliance upos 
tlie declarations and testimony of men, is found io cbil- ] 
dren long before tbey know what a promise is. 

There is, therefore, in the human mind an early an- 
ticipation, neither derived from experience, nor from rea- 
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son, nor from My eompaet or promisei that oar felbw* 
ereaCures will use the same signs in langoagey whea thqr 
Iiave the same sentiments. 

This is* in reality* a Icintl of preseienee of hamaa no- 
tions ; ami it seems to me Co lie an original principle of 
the haman eon§tiCution« without whieh we should beia- 
eapable of language* and consequently incapable cf ii- 
struetion. 

^rhe wise and benefleent Author of naturcf wbc istiai- 
ed that we should be^sooial creatures* and that we ahenid 
receive the greatest and most important part ef cor 
knowledge by the information of others, hath* fbr these 
purposes implanted in our natures two principles (hat 
tally with each other. 

The first of these principles is, a propensity to speak 
truth, and to use the signs of language, so as to eoarcy 
our real sentiments. This prinoiple has a powerful ope- 
ralion, even in the greatest liars; for, where they lie 
onoe, they speak truth a hundred times. Troth u al- 
ways uppermost, and is the natural issue of the miad. It 
requires no art or training, no inducement or temptaCioaf 
but only that we yield to a natural impulse. Lyfag* ea 
the contrary, is iloing violence to eur nat ure ; and is acvcr 
practised, even by the worst men, without tome teoqpla- 
tion. Speaking truih is like using iHir natural feed. 
whieh we would do from appetite, although it answered 
no end ; but l^ing is lilic taking physic, which i»nanseoai 
to the taste* and whieh no man takes but for aoBM cad 
which he cannot otherwise attain.* 

* All men, from nn instinct of the animftl natarCt ett when thej are h«- 
gnr. and were they to be ||;orerned by this instinct alone, they voaM mv- 
er abstain from eating any thing whieh they desired and could oblaiBi 
M'hen. in nbt'«Iiencc to the physician, tiie person parehcd with fever re- 
fuM.*s wHtcr, he does violence to ihnt instinct, which, if suflfWrcd to govera 
him, woiiltt rilwnvA indiicu him to drink when thirslv. 

'rill* liuiiian mind, us well an the animal nature, has its instincla, ornatiH 
propcriiiitiox. One of these induces man to speak the truth ; and, were he 
tohe {;t)\cnii*d hy tliiH alone, he would deceive neither hy natur&I nor In srii* 
fici d lMi»':niin;e Frc in a n-.ilii-c uropensit) to express our feelings, wrrfiwm* 
smile, »ig1i, Mcep, or btu^li, or g^roan; and w ithcnit artifiec, wUkootdoMif 
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If it should be objected. That meo may be influenced 
by moral or political eonsiderations to speak truth* and 
therefore, that their doing so, is no proof of such an 
original principle as we have mentioned : I ansu^er, first, 
That moral or political considerations can have no in- 
fluence until vre arrive at years of understanding and re- 
flection; and it is certain, from experience, that chil- 
dren keep to truth invariably, before they are capable of 
being influenced by such considerations. Secondly, When 
we are influenced by moral or politieal considerations, 
we must be conscious of that influence, and capable of 

violence to instinct, men would never speak lies by these natuntl signs of 
thought and feeling. He who gave roan intelligence and sensibility, and 
placed him in a social state, gave him also language which so naturMlly indi* 
catei a person's mental operations, that it requires a tnacfe upfuce and much 
exertion to conceal them. That artificial language would invariably express 
what men believe, were they to b« entirely governed by their native pro- 
peoaitf to truth, is proved by our author ; and may be confirmed by this 
fact, that those who are accustomed to converse in their sleep never speak 
lies. A child of about ten years of age is known to the ( ditors, who is full Of 
eunning evasion, and rarely acknowledges his faults, when awake ; but when 
asleep, if any one questions him ooneeming his past conduct, he reveals the 
whole truth. Many have heard him repeat in his sleep the answers to forty 
or fifty questions in the Assembly's Catechism, besides acknowledging the 
faults which he had committed a few hours before, and had concealed, until 
he was in a sound slumber It is a saying not less true than common, that 
lovera in their tteep divulge the 9ecreta of their heurt»t and we believe that 
the remark will apply to all who talk in their sleep ; for they seem then 
to be guided wholly by the native principles of the mind. 

When our learned author says that lying is doing violence to our nature, 
he intends that it is doing violence t© this native pvopenaity to speak the 
truth ; for it is not true that lying is opposed to that complex thing, which 
is commonly denominated depraved human nature, any more than absti- 
nence from cold water is opposed to the eoropound nature of that mao, in 
a fever, who is actuated by reason, the desire of restoration to health, and 
the love of life, as well as animal instinota. Lying does violence to one 
original principle of that mind, which God made, and the person, who prae. 
tises it, must struggle against the dictates of his eonseienee ; but selfishneM, 
and the pereeption of some personal advantage, which will apparently ac- 
crue from falsehood, have such influence upon all men, iu their natural 
esute, that most children, and all savwges lie, whenever they think decep- 
tion will be gain. The sinful, moral propensities of man, and the illnsious 
oT the father oftieo, not the original fiiculties of the human soul, have given 
rise to that figurative, but humbling assertion, " they go astray as soon as 
they be bom, speaking Ucs." American Editor. 
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pereeiving it upon reflection. N0W9 when I reAeet vp- 
OQ my acljons most atlentivelyy 1 am not eonseiontt thaty 
in speaking iruthi 1 am inflaenced on ordinary oceamoit 
by any molire moral or politieai. I Snd^ that tmlh b 
always at the door of my lips, and goes forth spoataaeont- 
lyt if not held back. It requires neither good nor bad 
intention to bring it forth, but only that 1 be artiest aad 
undesigniog. There may, indeed, be temptations to 
falsehood, which would be too strong for the natural 
principle of yeracity, unaided by prineifiles of honour or 
virtue ; but where there is no such temptatioot we speak 
truth by instinct ; and this instinct is the prineiple I have 
been explaining. 

By this instinct, a real connection is formed between 
our words and our thoughts, and thereby the former be* 
come fit to be signs of the latter, which they eooU not 
otherwise be. And although this eonneetioa is broken 
in every instance of lying and equivocation, yet tbeae in- 
stances being comparatively few, the authority of humaa 
testimony is only weakened by them, but not destroyed. 

Another original principle implanted in us by the 8«» 
prcme Being, is a disposition to confide in the veraeitj off 
others, and to believe what they tell us. This it the 
counter part to the former ; and as that may be eaBti 
the principle of veracity , we shall, for vrant of a sort 
proper name, call this the principle of credulity. It is 
unlimited in children, until they meet with instanoes of 
deceit and falsehood : and it retains a very rnnsiilnriills 
degree of strength tlirough life. 

If nature had left the mind of the speaker in C fw'ittr h ^ 
wilhout any incliuation to the side of truth more than It 
that of falsehood ; children would lie as often at they tpcak 
truth, until reason was so far ripened, as to suggest tks 
imprudence of lying, or conscience, as to suggest its iflh 
mortality. And if nature had left the mind of the hearsr 
in equilibria f without any inclination to the side of belief 
more than to that of disbelief, we should take no man^ 
word until we liad positive evidence that he sptdte tnrtiu 
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KrlMlunony woulil, in lliis case, havo no more autliori- 
ty lliiin Ills dreAins ; wliiuli uia; bo true or lalac, but no 
luan is tlisposed to Iwlievc (bent, on (Jus account, (hat 
(iiey viero drcamtid. It ia eviUeiit, tliat, in llie mullcr or 
tesUmimjf, tlio balanoeufliumanjutlginent is bvnnlure In- 
clined tu tiieside of belief,- and turns to timt aide of itself, 
tvlicn lliere is nolliing put into (lie o|i|iosiie scale. If it 
Mari not so, no proposition that is uttered in discourse 
would bo lielieved, until it was examined and tried by 
rcoBOD ; and moot uicn would be unable to find reasons 
for believing the (housandtb |)art uf what is (old (Item. 
Such distrust and increditlily would deprive us of t1 
greatest benefits of society, and place us in a worse < 
dition (lian that of savages. 

Children, on (bis supposition* would he absolutely in- 
credulous ; and Lbereforc absolutely incapable of instruc- 
tion: (hose who had little knowledge of human life, and 
of the nmuners and characters of men, would be in the 
next degree incredulous: and the most eredulous men 
-would bo tbo»e of greatest experience, and of Iho deep- 
est penetration; because, in many eases, they would be 
able to find good reasons for believi/iglbe testimony, which 

: the weak and the ignorant could not discover. 

In n wonl. if credulity were i he effect of reasoning and 
experience, it must grow up and gather strength* in 
the same proportion ae reason and experience do. But 

I if it is thegitl of nature, it vtill be strongest iti childhood, 
and limited and restrained by experience : and the most 

i superficial view of human life shows, tbnL the last is really 
(he case, and not the first. 

It is the intention of nature, that we should b<r i-arried 
in arnts before we are able to walk upon our legs ; anil it 
is likewise (he intention of nntun-, (hat our belief shouU 
beguiilcd by the authority and reuson of others, before 
it can be guided by our own reason. The wcukness 

I of (he infant, and the natural afieotion of ihu molbor, 
plainly indicate the former ; and the natui-nl credulity of 

^^Utfh, and authority of age, as plainly indicate the tat- 
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ter. Tho infant* by proper nnrsing and earot aeqniret 
strength, to walk without support. Reason hath likewise 
her infaney, when she must be carried in arms : then 
she leans entirely upon authority, by natural instinet«o 
if she was eonseious of her own weakness ; and wiflKMit 
this support* she becomes vertiginous. Wheo brought 
to maturity by proper culture* she liegins to feel her owa 
strength, and leans less upon the reason of others ; she 
learns to suspect testimony in some eases, and to disbo- 
lieve it in others ; and sets bounds to that authority to 
whieb she was at first entirely subject. But still, to the 
end of life* she finds a necessity of borrowing light from 
testimony, where she has none within herself, and of 
leaning in some degree upon the reason of others^ where 
•he is eonseious of her own imbecility. 

And as in many instances, Reason, even in her maturity, 
borrows aid from testimony ; so in others she mutoally 
gives ai<l to it, and strengthens its authority. For as wo 
find good reason to reject testimony in some eases* so 
in others we find good reason to rely upon it with per* 
feet security, in our most important concerns. The 
character, the number, and the disinterestedness of «it- 
nesscs, the impossibility of collusion, and the ineredibility 
of their concurring in their testimony without eollusioat 
may give an irresistible strength to testimony, eomparsd 
to which, its native and intrinsic authority is vei^ iaesa- 
•iderable. 

Having now considered the general principles ot the 
human mind which fit us for receiving information from 
our fellow-creatures, by the means of language; let as 
next consider tlie general principles which fit us for f^ 
eeiving the information of nature by our acquired pereep* 
tions. 

It is undeniable, and indeed is acknowledged by all, that 
when wc have found two things to have been oonstjuitly 
conjoined in the course of nature, the appearance of one 
of them is immediately followed by the conception aad 
belief of the other. The former becomes a natural s%b 



ilW^faltifr ; and Ihc knowktlf^e ur (hrir constant coa- 
Junt^tinn In itinc pusr, wlipllirr got by fX|iLTieDco or oth- 
erwi»r, is minfcH^ni ro niHkc us rely wilti nssurunce upun 
tliB oonllnuance of iltat nuiijtmutiun. 

Tiiin ppocfssofllitr huiimn mind is »o ramiliari that we 
nevpr think of )iK|t)iniig into (lie prinriitles uport wliicli it 
is ruiimlrd. Wi- are apt to crmceivc it bi a self-cvicli-Bt 
tptiili.iliiii what in to come inii'<t Ih' similar to what is past. 
Tl)()s if A i-i^rlain itc^rt-f of i<»lil freezci WBit'r today, and 
tins lii-i>n known to do so in all liinv past, wu liuvu no doubt 
but the itatnr* drprtn- orcold will Treffao «alpr loniorrow. or 
R year livnee. Tlmt thin ia a truth which ail men helieve 
as !toon HB they nndrrfiiand it. 1 rendUy admit, but the 
qiiPiiiion is, \Vhrni« does its evidence arise f Not froin 
comiiarinj; the ideas, surely. For when I compare the 
idea of cold with that of water hflnlened into atniiispa- 
rentiolidhody. I can perceive n«eonnPtlion between lliem : 
no man ean show the one to Iw the neeessary eRecl of the 
ollior: no man ean give a shadow of reason why nature 
balh conjoined them. Iliit do wc not learn their eonjtine- 
tion IVom experience f Trwc: eKperieneKinfurms uslltat 
tbey have lieen eon joinni in tiino pnst i but no man ever 
had any cx|ierienee uf what 1% future.- anil this is the very 
question lu be resolved, tlow nr come lo believe thnt ihe 
future will fn like the jm»l 'f Hulh the Author of nature 
proinised this i Or were we admitted lo his i-oum-il, when 
lie established (be pn^sent laws of nature, and deteriiiiricd 
the lime of their continuance? No, surely. Indeed, if 
ve believe (hat there isn wise and f^od Author of nature, 
we may see a ^nd rea>on, why he should continue the 
same laws of nature, and Ihe satne eonneelions of ibingi, 
fur a long time : heeause, if be did otherwise, we ooulil 
Irurn nolbin); from wbai is past, and all our esperienoe 
would be of no use In us. But though this eoosidemtion, 
when we eonie lo Ihe use of reason, may eonflrni our be- 
lii-riiribeeon(hiiiuni'e of Ihe present course uf nufurv. it 
is certain that it did not give rise to this btdief; fur «bil- 
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dren and idiots havo this belief as soon as diey kaov 
that fire will burn them. It must therefore be iko ef- 
feetof instinety not of reason. 

The wise Author of our nature intended, that a great 
and neeessary paK of our knowledge should be derired 
from experienee, before we are eapable of reasoniogt 
he hath provided means perfectly adequate to thb int 
tloB. For, first. He governs nature by fixed laws, lo that 
we find innumerable eonneetions of things whieh eontiane 
from age to age. Without this stability of the eourse of 
nature, there could be no experienee ; or, it would be a 
lUse guide, and lead us into error and misehieC If there 
were not a principle of veracity in the hnmaa mial^ 
wien's words would not be signs of their thoughts : aad if 
there were no regularity in the eourse of nature, no one 
thing could be a natural sign of another. Seeoadly, He 
hath implanted in human minds an original principle Ij 
whieh we believe and expect the continuance of the eonroe 
of nature, and the continuance of those eonneetions whiA 
we have observed in time past. It is by this geserai 
principle of our nature, that wlien two things have 
found connected in time past, the appearanee of Um 
produces the belief of the other. 

I think the ingenious author of the Treatise of H 
Nature first observed. That our belief of the eontin 
of the laws of nature cannot be founded either upott kaoiri* 
edge or probability ; but, far from conceiving it to be an 
original principle of the mind, he endeavours to 
for it from his fhvourite hypothesis. That belief 
ing but a certain degree of rivacity in the idea of the thim 
believed. I made a remark upon this curious hypolharii 
in the second chapter, and shall now make another* 

The belief which we have in perception, is a belief of 
the present existence of the object ; that whieh ve have 
in memory, is a belief of its past existence ; the belief ef 
which we are now speakingf is a belief of its future ex* 
istenco, and in imagination there is no belief at all. New, 
I would gladly know of this author^ how one degree ef 




teity fixes the existence of the oltject to tlie present 
oToment; anollier uan-ies it back (o lime past ; a lliiiil, 
talciug R contrarjr ilircctinn. onrHes It inlo fuliinty ; and 
a rourlli carries il out r>r exiMt-oce altugrllier. Suppose* 
fer instance, tliat 1 see (he sun rising oul or Die sea; I 
reoiember to have seen him rise jeslenla^v ; 1 believe he 
will rise tomorrow near the same plaee ; I ean likewise 
imagine him rising in thut |ilacc, without an; belier st 
al). Now, according to this slicplica) liypolhvsii, ttiis 
perception, this memory, Uiis foi-eknowk-ilge, and this im* 
agination, are all (he same idea, divcrsillrd oulj' b; dlBfer- 
ent degrees of vivacify. The percrplion of the sun rising. 
is the uostlivcly idea ; Uie meinurj- of his rising yeeter- 
da;, is the same idea a little more'faint ; the belief of liis 
rising (oinorrow, is (he sa(ue iilca^et laiiiter; and (he 
imagination of his rising, is slill the bniiic idea, but 
faintest of all. One is apt (o think, (bat (his idea might 
gradually pass through iill jwssible degrees of vivaoi> 
ly, without stirring out ofiltj place. But if we think 
80, we deceive ourselves ; for no sooner does it begin (o 
grow languid, than it moves backward into time past. 
SupjMsing Ibis to be gran(ed, we ex|teot at (past that as 
it moves backward by (be decay ofils vivacity, the more 
that vivacity decays, it will go back (be farther, until it 
remove quite out of sight. But here we are devoived 
agaia; for there is a cerritin period of (his dcdiuing 
vivacity, when, as if it hnil mel an claslic obstacle 
in its motion backward, it iuddcnly rebounds from ihe 
past to the future, without takiui^ the present in its way. 
And now having got inlo the rcf^ions of fulnrity, we are 
ftpt to think, that it has room enough to spend all its re> 
mainiug vigour : but still we nre deecivrd ; for, by anoth- 
er sprigbdy bound, it mounts up into (be airy region of 
imagination. So (hat ideas, in the gi-adual declension of 
their vivacity, seem (o imitate Ibe inflection of verbs la 
grammar. Tbey begin with (he present, and proceed in 
order (o the preterite, llie future, and the indefinite. Thii 
TOft. t. $S 
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artiele or (he skeptical ereed is indeed so full of mysf ery^ 
OD wbaterer side yre view it« that they who hold that 
ereed, are very injuriously charged with incredulity : for 
to me it appears to require as much faith at that of St 
Athanasius. 

However, we agree with the author of the Treatise of 
Human Nature in this, That our belief of the continuanee 
of nature's laws is not derived from reason. It is an ia- 
•tinotive prescience of the operations of nature, very 
like to that prescience of human actions which makes ns 
rely upon the testimony of our fellow creatures ; and ai^ 
without the latter, we should be incapablo of r e uci y iog 
information from men by language, so, without the for- 
mer, we should be incapable of receiving the infermattoo 
of nature by means of experience. 

All our knowledge of nature beyond onr original per> 
•options, is got by experience, and consists in the inter- 
pretation of natural signs. The constancy of na(nni*s 
laws connects the sign with the thing signified, and. by 
the natural principle just now explained, we rely upon 
the continuance of the connections which experience ^atfc 
discovered ; and thus the appearance of the sign, is fol- 
lowed by thebelief of the thing signified. 

Upon this principle of our constitution, not only no- 
quired perception, but all inductive reasoning, and all oor 
reasoning from analogy, is grounded : and therrforr, for 
want of another name, we shall beg leave to call it Iki 
titducffve principle. It is from the force of this principle, 
that we immediately assent to that axiom, upon whirk 
all our knowledge of nature is built, that effibcts of the 
same kind must have the same cause. For effStctM aai 
causes J in the operations of nature, mean nothing but sigw 
and the things signified by them. We perceive no proper 
casualty or eflioiency in any natural cause ; but only a 
connection established by the course of nature between il 
and what is called its effect. Antecedently to all reason- 
ing, we have, by our constitution, an anticipation, that 
there h a fixed and steady course of nature; and webavt 
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an eager desire to flisoover tliU course of nnlurc. >Ce 
ailrtiU lo e\('i7 eonjunulion of things wliioh presents it- 
self, and expect lliecontiniiHtice of tli&t Doi^unclioo. And 
wliiMi suoh a conjunction has been often observed, wc con- 
«eive Uic Uiings to be naturally connected, and thu ap- 
pearance of onei witliout any reasoning or reflection, car- 
ries along with tl llie Itelief of (lie oilier. 

Ifany reader should imagine that the inductive prin- 
ciple may bo resolved into what philosophers usualljr call 
the associatioH of ideas, let him observe. Ihat.bY this 
principle, natiirul signs are not asiucialed with the idea 
only, but with the belief of the tliingi signified. Now. this 
can wjlb no propriety be called an assoetation of ideas, 
unless ideas and belief be one and the sumc thing. A uliild 
has found the prick of a pin conjoined with pain : hctiee 
he believes and knows Ihut these things are naturally 
connected; he knows that the one will always follow the 
other. Ifany man will call this only an association of ideas, 
] dispute not alraul woi'ds, but I think he speaks very im- 
properly. For if wc express it in plain English, il is a 
prescience, that things which hu hath found conjoined in 
lime past, will be eonjoin<'d in time to come. And ihis 
prescience is not the eflecl of reasoning, but of an orig- 
inal principle of human nature, which I have called iht 
inAuciive principle. 

This principle, like that of credulity, is unlimited in 
infancy, and gradually restrained and regulated us wc 
grow up. It leads us often into mistakes, but is of in- 
finite advantage upon the whole. By it the child once 
burnt uhuns the lire ; by it, he likewise runs away from 
the surgeon, by whom he was inoculated. It is berier 
that he should do the last, than that he should not do 
the 6rat. 

Bui the mistakes we are led into by these two natural 
prmeiples, are of a different kind. Men sometimes lead 
us into mistakes, when we perfectly understand their 
language, by speaking lies. But nature never misleuda 

ia this way ; her language is always true ; and it is 
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only by miBinterpreCing it that we fall into error. There 
muBt be many accidental conjunctions of thinge^ ae weU 
as natural connections; and the former at*e apt to be mis- 
taken for the lalter. Thus in the instance above mentkwedt 
the child connected the pain of inoculation with the mr- 
geon ; whereas it was really connected with the ineiflkm oa- 
ly. PhilosopherSf and men of science^ are not exempted 
from such mistakes ; indeed all false reasoning in philoso- 
phy is owing to them : it is drawn from experienoe and an- 
alogy » as well as just reasoning, otherwise) it eotild imToao 
yerisimilitude : but the one is an unskilful and raahf the 
other a just and legitimate, interpretation of natml 
signs. If a child, or a man of common undentaadiaf f 
were put to interpret a book of science^ written ia hb 
mother tongue, how many blunders and mistaket wodi 
be be apt to fall into ? Yet he knows as mneh of this laa- 
guage as is necessary for his manner of life. 

The language of nature is the universal study ; aad the 
students are of difierent classes. Brutes, idiots, and ehil* 
dren, employ themselves in this study, and owe to it all 
their acquired perceptions. Men of common nnderttawl* 
ing make a greater progress, and learn, by a amall de- 
gree of reflection, many things of which children are ig- 
norant. 

Piiilosophers fill up the highest form in this teheoL 
and are critics in the language of nature. All theee dif- 
ferent classes have one teacher, Experienoe^ eidi^iteBed 
by the inductive principle. Take away the light of this 
inductive principle, and Experience is a blind at a mob: 
she may indeed feel what is present, and what Immedi* 
ately touches her; but she sees nothing that is either be- 
fore or behind, upon the right hand or upon the leftt Ai* 
ture or past. 

The rules of inductive reasoning, or of a just interpreta- 
tion or nature, as well as the fallacies by which we 
apt to misinterpret her language, have been, with 
derful sagacity, delineated by the great genius ef leid 
Bacon : so that his Novum organnm may justly be ealM 



a grammar of the langrtage of nature. It ailils greatly 
(« tlic merit (ir iliis work, and atones for its dL-rccts, ttiat 
at llie limo it vat wrilten. the world bn<l not seen any 
tolerable model of inductive reaaoningi from which ihv I 
rules of it niigiit be copied. The arts of poetry and el»- 1 
qiienee were grown up to pcrfeul ion when Arislotic de- 
scribed Iheni ; Itul the art of interpreting nature was yet i 
in embi-tfo when Bacon delineated its manly f(-aturos and ' 
proportions. Aristotle drew his rules from the best'j 
modrls of tlioie arts that have yet appeared; but the best 1 
models of iDduotive reasoning that have yet appearcdt 
which 1 taiic to he (he third hook of the Principia and^ 
(he Optics of Piewion, were drawn from Bacon's i-ulei. t 
The purpose nf all those rules, is to teach us to distill'' 
guish seeming or apparent connections of ihings in the 
oourse of nature, from such as nre real. 

They that are unskilful in inductive reasoning are 
more apt to fall into error in their reasonings from tbe 
phenomena of nature, than in their acquired pereepttona; 
because nc often reason from a few inslanees, and there- 
by'are apt to mistake aecideolal conjunctions of things Utv L 
natural connections: but that habit of passing, wilhouff 
reasoning, from the sign to (lie thing signified, whie^'j 
conslitutcs acijuired perception, must he learned by ma-^ 
ny instances or experiments ; an<l the numlier of experi- J 
meats serves to disjoin those things which have been acoi- 1 
dentally conjoined, as well as loconlirmour belief of nat^ j 
ural connections. 

From the time that children begin to use their liandn^ 
nature directs them to handle every thing over and over, j 
to look at it while they handle it, and to put it in rariour* 
poeilions, and at various distances from the eye, Vfe a 
apt to excuse this as a childish diversion, because they 
must be doing something, and have not reason to enter- 
tain themselves in a more manly way. But if we think 
mora justly, wc shall find, that ibey are engaged in the 
most serious and important study ; and if Ibey had all the 
reason of a philosopher, they could not bo more properly 
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emplojed. For it is this ohildish employment that en- 
ables them to make the proper use of their eyes. They 
are thereby every day ao(|uiring habits of perecptioaf 
vhich are of greater importance than any thing we eao 
teach thenu The original perceptions %irhich nature gaic 
them are few^ and insufficient for the purposes of life; 
and therefore she made them capable of acquiring maay 
more perceptions by habit. And^ to complete lier work* 
she hath given them an unwearied assiduity in appiyiog 
to the exercises by which those perceptions are aoqoired. 
Tliis is the education which nature gives to her ehil- 
dren. And since we have fallen upon this sulgeet« we 
may add» that another part of uature*s education Uf that* 
liy the course of thingsy children must often exert all 
their muscular force, and employ all their ingenuity, in 
order to gratify their curiosity, and satisfy their little ap- 
petites. What they desire is only to be obtained at the 
expense of labour and patience, and many disappointments. 
By the exercise of body and mind necessary for nlisfyii^ 
their desires, they acquire agility, strength, and dexterity 
in their motions, as well as health and vigour to their 
constitutions ; they learn patience and perseverance ; tbcy 
learn to bear pain without dejection, and disappointomt 
without despondence. The education of nature is most po^ 
feet in savages, who have no other tutor : and we see, tkiti 
in the quickness of all their senses, in the agility oftiwir 
motions, in the hardiness of their constitutiin«» and ia ths 
strength of their minds to bear hunger, thirst, paia« ani 
disappointment, they commonly far exceed the ehrilisl 
A most ingenious writer, on this account, seems to piviv 
the savage life to that of society. But tlie edueatioa oTai- 
ture could never of itself produce a Rousseau. It it the li- 
tention of nature, that human education should be Joim' 
to her institutiou, in order to form the man. And the balk 
fitted us for human education, by the natural prineiplestf 
imitation and credulity, which discover themselves alasit 
in infancy, as well as by others which are of later growth. 
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When )he educalion which we receive from men, doea 
not give sco\w lo the education of nature, it is wrong di- 
rected; it tcnd§ to hurl our faculties of perception, and 
to enrrvnte both the hndv and mind. Nature hath her 
way of rearing men, as she hath of curing their disoasea. 
The art of medidoe k (o foltotv nature, to imitate and to 
assist her in the cure of diseases ; and the ai^ of educa- 
tion is to follow nature, and to afisist andlo imitate her 
in her way of praring men. "nie aneicnt inhabitants i 
of the Baleares followed nature in the manner of teach- ( 
in); Ihi-ir children lo be good archers, when they hung | 
their dinner aloft by a thread, and left the younkers bf I 
bring it down hy their skill in archery. 

'I'iie education of nature, without any moro haman can) ] 
than is necessary to preserve life, makes a iierfeel savage. 
Human education, joined to that of nature, may makes J 
good citizen, a skilful artisan, or a well bred man. But J 
reason and relleclion must superadd their tutory, in order \ 
to produce a Rmtsaeau, a Bacon, or a Newton. 

Notwithstanding the innunieralilc errors committed fn | 
human education, there Is hardly any education so ttad» 
as to be worse than none. And I apprehend, (hat it 1 
even Rousseau were to choose whether to educate a 
among the Fronch, the Italians, the Chinese, or amoflf I 
the Eskimauxi he would not give the preference to (u 1 
last. 

"When reason is properly employed, she will oonfirm 
thedocumentsofnaturc, which are always true and whot^ j 
inme ; she will distinguish, in the documents of humu J 
education, the good from the bod, rejecting the last wiA I 
modesty, and adhering to the first with reverence. 

Most men continue all their days to be jnst what ni^ J 
turo ami human education made them. Their mannen« J 
their opinions, their virtues, and their vises, are all got j 
liy habit, imitntiont and instruction ; and reason has litlla| 
or no khai-e in forming them. 
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CHARVU. 
CONCLU8IOM. 

CONTAIIIING REFLECTIONS UFON THE OPIKlOirS OF FHl- 

IA80PHER8 OK THIS SUBJECT. 

Thebe are two ways in which men may form their ■•• 
tions and opinions concerning the mind, and ooocemingiCs 
powers and operations. The first is the only wi^ that 
leads to trath ; but it is narrow and ragged* and few hafo 
entered upon it* The second is broad and smoothf aal 
hath been much beateUf not only by the vulgar* but eTca 
by philosophers ; it is sufficient for eommon life* and is 
well adapted to the purposes of the poet and orator : but 
in philosophical disquisitions concerning the miod, it leads 
to error and delusion* 

We may call the first of these ways, the way of refUc- 
Hon, When the operations of ihe mind are exerted* wt 
are conscious of them ; and il is in our power to attend to 
them, and to reflect upon them, uniil Chey become faoiil* 
iar objects of thought. This is Che only way in which 
we can form just and aqeurate notions of those opera* 
tions. But this attention and reflection is sodiflleolttt 
man, surrounded on all hands by external objecta* wbidi 
constantly solicit his attention, that it has been vei7 Utlls 
practised, even by philosophers. In the course of this 
Inquiry, we have had many occasions to show how li 
attention hath been given to the most familiar ope 
of the senses. 

The second, and the most common way, in whieh 
form their opinions concerning the mind and its opeffa> 
tions, we may call the way of analogy. There is nothi^ 
in the course of nature so singular, but we can find soae 
resemblance, or at least some analogy, lie t ween it 
other things with which we are acquainted. 
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Daturall; ilrtights iu hunting aOcr aueli analogies and 
ailfnils Iu ilicin with |ilcHsurc. l-'rurn llifiii. pMiir^- rntd 
wit ilcin*n a gfcHt part or ilicir uliai-ms; auil elMiucnoCf 
nol a liltiv orUs peritiiaftive for<^e. 

Bv«hIcs||ip pIcaBUpe wo rcpcive from Bnalogics, tlief 
are uf Very connidi-riilite UNi-.tMiili lo fat-iliiate rhceoncep' I 
tiun or things, wlirn ilievaronul fa»iljai»|irehemle(l with- 
out siicli a liBritlk, unti Iu Ifiifl ns lo |iruliuble vonjcvinixa 
about llieii- nature and f|uuli(ies. wlien wi- wani the nifuni ! 
of more direct and iinnicdiarr knuwlfdRe. Wln-n 1 uoo- 
Bit](^r that the planet Jujiilt-r. in like manner as ihe rarihf 
rolls round his uwn a^iii.Hnd rcvulves round the huu. atid' | 
that ho i» enli^hleni'tl li.v several accondarj (tlani-l", a 
thtf rarlh is enliglitenMl h.v liie inuun ; I am apt Iu cun^ 1 
jeuiuiT Trom analogy, that as the earlli Ity theno incani 1 
is titled to bo Ihe habilalicm uC various niilers or nnimals, : 
so (he planet Jupiler is, by the like meaRs. nited for th0 i 
lame purpose : and having no ur;;ument iiiurt! tlireel antf ] 
coiieiusivH (o deieniiine nie in this point. I yield, lo ihtfl 
analogical reasoning, a degree oi* assent projiori ioned to 
its strength. When I observe (hat the poiaioe plant very j 
tnueh resembles llie solanum in iis flower and fruclilie»« j 
tion, and am inrunued, thai the last is |Hiisonous. I u 
apt from analogy to have some suspieion of the forincri I 
bill ID this case, I have aece«s lo more dir-eci and eertaii j 
evidence,' and therefore ought not to trust Iu analogjj J 
which would lead me into an ermr. 

ArgumeniK from aiiahigy are always at hand, and groir j 
up sponianeuusly in a fruitful imagination, while argitf. J 
nenls ihal arc more direct, and more conclusive, oft eft 1 
re<|uire painful nlleniion and application : and therefore^ J 
mankind in general have lieen very much dispose*) to Ii 
to the former. If one altenlively examines Ihe sysleml 1 
of ihc aneieni philosophers, either concerning the mats- J 
rial world, or concerning the mind, be will find ihem M 
bo built solely u|Kin the foutidaiion of analogy. Lord Ba- 
con flrsi deli nea led (be ■Iriol and severe method of induc- 
tion ; since his time it has been applied with very happy 

TOI. t. M 
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sueoess in some parts of natural philosophy ; and hwriij 
10 any thing else* But there is no salgeet in wbieh wmth 
kind are so much disposed to trust to the analogieal wi^ 
of thinking and reasonings as in vliat ooneerns the aiiMl 
and its operations ; beeause* to form ekar and distiMt 
notions of those operations in the direct and proper waft 
and to reason about them* requires a habit of atteollfe 
reflection, of which few are capable, and whieliy eTce k/ 
those few* eannot be attained without mueh pttias airi 
labour. 

Every man is apt to form bis notions of thiiigt diflfedl 
to be apprehended, or less familiar, from their aaalegy 
to things which are more familiar. Thus* if a naa bfol 
to the seafaring life, and accustomed to think aad talk 
only of matters relating to navigationy enters into die* 
course upon any other subject ^ it is well koowot that Iks 
language and the notions proper to bis own prefetsies aie 
infused into every sulgeet, and all things are meatared kf 
the rules of navigation : and if he should take it into his 
head to philosophize concerning the faculties ef the 
it cannot be doubted, but he would draw his notiont fi 
the fabric of his ship, and would find in the mindy sa3s» 
masts, rudder, and compass. 

Sensible olyects of one kind or other^ do no lest eeeepy 
and engross the rest of mankind, than things refaitiag Is 
navigation, the seafaring man. For a considerable psrt 
of life, we can think of nothing bnt the olgeets of season 
and to attend to objects of another nature, so as to fim 
clear and distinct notions of them, is no easy mattery ofca 
after we come to years of reflection. The eonditiso sf 
mankind, therefore, afibrds good reason to approlw^ 
that their language, and their common notions* 
ing tlio mind and its operations, will be analogiemi, 
derived Trom the olyects of sense ; and that these 
gies will be apt to impose upon philosophers^ as well as 
upon the vulgar, and to lead them to materialize the mini 
and its facuitics ; and experience abundantly eonfirais ths 
truth of this. 
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How generallj meo of all nations^ and in all ages of 
the world* have conceived the 80ul» or thinking principle 
in mattt to be some subtile inatter» like breath or wind, 
the names given to it almost in all languages sufficiently 
testify. We have words which are proper^ and not an- 
alogical, to express the various ways in which we per- 
eeive external objects by the senses ; such as feelingf 
9^skt9 taste : but we are often obliged to use these words 
analogically, to express other powers of the mind which 
are of a very different nature. And the powers which 
imply some degree of reflection^ have generally no names 
Imt such as are analogical. The objects of thought are 
Mid to be in the mind, to be apprehended, eainprehendedf 
conceived, imagined, retained, weighed, ruminated. 

It does not appear that the notions of (he ancient phi- 
lotoiihers, with regard to the nature of the soul, were 
mueh more refined than those of the vulgar» or that they 
were formed in any other way. We shall distinguish 
the philosophy that regards our subject into the old 
and the new. Hie old reached down to Des CarteSf 
who gave it a fatal blow, of which it has been grad- 
ually expiring ever since, and is now almost extinct. 
Dee Cartes is the father of the new philosophy that re- 
lates to this subject; but it hath been gradually improv- 
ing since his time, upon the principles laid down by htm. 
The old philosophy seems to have been purely analogi- 
cal : the new is more derived from reflection, but still 
with a very considerable mixture of the old analogical 
notions. 

Beeaase the objects of sense consist of matter and/brm, 
the ancient philosophers conceived every thing to belong 
to one of these, or to be made up of both. Some there* 
tore thought, that the soul is a particular kind of subtile 
matter, separable from our gross bodies ; others thought 
that it is only a particular form of the body, and insep- 
arable from it. For there seem to have been some among 
the ancients, as well as among the modems, who conceiv- 
ed that a certain .structure or organization of the body, 
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in all that is necessary to render it sensible avd intelli- 
gent. The diflereni powei*s of the mind weref meeord- 
ingljf by the last sect of philosophcrst conceived to he- 
long to diflTerent parts of the body» as the beartf the braiif 
the liver« (he stomacht the blood. 

They who thought that the soul is a subtile natter 
separable from the body* disputed to whieh of the four 
elements it belongs* whether to earth, water» air, or 
fire. Of the three last* each had its particular adiroeates. 
But some were of opinion* that it partakes of all the ele- 
ments; that it must have something in its eooipositioa 
similar to every thing we perceive ; and that we perceive 
earth by the earthly part ; water, by the watery part ; aid 
fire, by the fiery part of I he soul. Some pbilosopbers, not 
satisfied with determining of what kind of matter the soul 
is made, inquired likewise into its figure, which they de- 
termined to be spherical, that it might be the more fit 
for motion. The most spiritual and sublime aolieii eoa. 
oerning the nature of the soCil, to be met with ameag the 
ancient philosophers, I conceive to be that of the Plate- 
nists, who held, that it is made of that celestial aod ia- 
eorrruptible matter of which the fixed stars vrere madfj 
and therefore has a natural tendency to rejoin its proper 
element. I am at a loss to say* in which of these classes 
of philosophers Aristotle ought to be placed. He defiaei 
the soul to be. The first hntMxum of a naturml body whidl 
has potential life. I beg to be excused fhim translating 
the Greek word, because I know not the meaning of Ic 

'^The notions of the ancient philosophers with regard la 
the operations of the mind* particularly with 
perceptions and ideas, seem likewise to luiTe been 
by the same kind of analogy* 

Plato, of the writers that are extant, first introdacfd 
the wortl idea into philosophy; but lus doctrine upoa thh 
subject had somewhat iM*culiar. Ho agreed with tks 
retttof the aiieicnt philosopliei-s in this, that all things 
consist of matter and form ; and that the matter of whicl 
all things were made> existed Arom eternity, withoat fisna : 
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bat bo likewise believed, that (berr nro efrrnnt formii of 
all (wttsiblc (bings which exist, wilhaut uiatlcr; and tii 
ihffse eternal and iiitmalei-ial farniit be gave lUe name of 
ideas; itiainlaining, that itipj are Uic onl_\ object of true 
knowledge, li is of no great moinenl to ua. Mliellier be 
buiToweil ibese ooiions from I'arnienides. or wbetber Ibejr 
were th« issue of bis awn crealiie i magi nut ion. I'bo 
later PJatonists seem to iiave iinprovrd upon them, in 
ounceiving those ideas, or eiernal furniB of things, to 
exist, not of ihemselves. but in the Uivine Mind, and to 
be (be models and |iaiternsaocarding to which all ibiogs 
were made ; 

Tlien Hied the Elcmil One. Ihen, deep retired 
In li» unrotboiDcd eM»ec, vieweU at larp 
The iincre*tc<l iniHgei ortJiiuft. 

To these Platonic notions, that of Maleliranche is 
Ter; oearl; allied. This author seems, more than any 
other, to have been aware of the diffiuiilties attending the 
common hypothesis concerning ideas, to wit. That idea) 
of all objects of thought are in the human mind; and 
therefore, in order to avoid those difliculliesi makes the 
ideas, which arc (be immediate ohjecls of human thought, 
to be I be ideas of things in lite Divine Mind; wbobeing 
intimately present to evt^ry human mind, may discover 
bis ideas to it, as far as picasetb liim. 

The Platunists and Malebnincbe cseepted. all other 
philosophers, as i*ar as I l<now, have conceived rhat Ibei-e 
are ideas or images of every object of thought in the 
human mind, or at least in souio part of the brain, where 
Ibc mind is supposed to have its residence. 

Aristotle had no good afleolion to (be word idea, and 
seldom or never uses it but in refuting Plato's notions 
about ideas. He Ihnngjit ibat matter may exist wiihnut 
form ; but tbul forms eannol exist wiiboul mailer. But 
at (lie same time he taught. That (here can he no sensa- 
tion, no imagination, nnr iiilelleotion. without forms, 
pliantasins, or species in the mind ; and (bat things sen- 
sible are perceived by sensible ^oioB. and things hilelli- 
gible by Jotelligible speeiei. His rollowen taugbl inors 
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expUeiily, that those sensible and intelligible speeles are 
sent forth by the objeets, and make their impressioas npon 
the passive intelleot ; and that the aetive intelleet pereeiTet 
them in the passive intelleet. And this seems to have 
been the oommon opinion while the Peripatetic philosophy 
retained its authority. 

The Epicurean doctrine, as explained by Lneretinst 
though widely different from the Peripatetic in many 
things, is almost the same in this. He affirms, that slen- 
der films or ghosts, tennia rerum simulacra^ are still go- 
ing off from all things and flying about; and that these be- 
ing extremely subtile, easily penetrate our gross bodiesyand 
striking upon the mind, cause thought and imagination. 

After the Peripatetic system had reigned above a thou- 
sand years in the schools of Europe, almost without a 
rivalf it sunk before that of Des Cartes; the perspicuity 
of whose writings and notions, contrasted with the ob- 
scurity of Aristotle and his commentators, created a strong 
prcyudiee in favour of this new philosophy. Thecbarao- 
teristic of Plato's genius was sublimity, that of Aristotle's 
subtilty ; but Des Cartes far excelled both in pertpieaity» 
and bequeathed this spirit to his successors. The qrs- 
tem which is now generally received, with regard to the 
mind and its operations, derives not only its spirit from 
Des Cartes, but its fundamental principles ; and after all 
the improvements made by Malebranche, Locke, Berke- 
ley» and Hume, may still be called the Cartesian #y«ffm : 
we shall therefore make some remarks upon its spirit and 
tendency in general» and upon its doctrine eoneemiag 
ideas in particular. 

1. It may be observed, That the method which Dei 
Cartes pursued, naturally led him to attend more to the 
operations of the mind by accurate reflection, and to trust 
less to analogical reasoning upon this subject, than any 
philosopher had done before him. Intending to build a 
system upon a new foundation, he began with a resolo* 
tion to admit nothing but what was absolutely certaia 
and evident. He supposed that his sensesy his memoiyy 



m, and ever]' otlier faculcy to vhich wo trust is 
oouiDion lil'c, Diight lie fallaeious ; anil rcsolvnl to dhlie- 
lievf vTerj thing, uiuil lie whs oompelled hy irresistible 
evidence (a yield xsiient. 

In this nietliod of proceeding, what appeared to hin^^ 
firii ofull, ceriaio and evident, wa«. Thut he llioiight;! 1 
thathedoahlcd.th&r heddibernteil. lnaword,tlieapetftt j 
tioas of hii own mind, or whiuh he was consciotis, must b 
real, and no dt-liision ; and though all his other facultie 
slioiihl deceive him. Iiis cunxeiouRness cnuld not. This 
therelbre he looked upon as the first orall truths. This 
was ihc lirsi firm ground upon whieh lie set his foot, af- 
ter Itfingtossedinlhr ocean of skepticism: and hercsolr- 
eil tn build all knowledge upon it, without seeking after 
an; more tirit principles. 

As every other truth, ihereCare, atid particular!}' tlie 
existence of ihe ohjecis of sense, was to he ileduoed by a 
train of strict srgnmentalion from what he knew hy con- 
sciousness, he was naturally led to give allcntiou to tlie 
operations of which lie was consoious. without borrowing 
bis notions of them from external things. 

It was not in the way of analogy, but of attentive re- 
tleet iun. that he was led to observe. That thought, volilioiit 
rememhrance. and the other attrihules of thi> mind, an 
altogether unlike to extension, ta figure, and to all the 
atlrihutes of body ; that we have no reason, therefore, to 
conceive thinking substances (o have, any resemblance 
to eslrnded substances ; and that aa the attributes of the 
thinking substance are things of which we arc oonsoioui^ 
we may have a more certain and immediate knowledge Of j 
them by reflection, than we can have of external olyecta 
by oup senses. 

These observations, as far as I know, were first made 
by Dcs Carles ; and they arc of more importance, and 
throw more tight upon the subject, than all that bad been 
said upon it before. Th<'y ought to make us iliBiilcDt 
and jealous of every notion concerning the mind and tis 
operations, whiob is drava froui Kiiuble ottjeuta fo'the 
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way of anlogj, and to mmkb m% relj obIj iipw aeeii- 
rate refleotioo, as the soaree of all real kaowledge apea 
tills subjeet. 

8. I observe* that as the Peripatetie qrstem has a tea- 
deney to materialise the mvAf aad its operatioas ; so the 
Carterian has a tendeoey to spiritoalize body, aad its qnat 
ities. Ooe errort eoinmoa to both systems, leads to the 
first of these extremes in the way of analogy, and to the 
last* in the way of relleetion. liie error I mean is. That 
we ean know nothing about body, or its qualities, but as 
fiir as we have sensations, whieh resemble those qoalMea. 
Both systems agreed in this; but aeeording to their dif- 
ferent methods of reasoning, they drew very dilbrent 
eonelusions firom it ; the Peripatetie drawing his n o i ioas 
of sensation from the qualities of body ; the Cartesiaa, oa 
the eontrary, drawiag his notions of the qaalilies of 
body from his sensations. 

The Peripatetie, talcing it for granted that bodies and 
their qualities do really exist, and are suoh as we eom« 
monly take them to be, inferred from them the nature of 
his sensations, and reasoned in this manner : Our 
tions are the impressions whieh sensible olgeets 
upon the mind, and may be eompared to the ii 
of a seal upon wax ; the impression is the image or 
of the seal, without the matter of it: in like 
every sensation is the image or form of some sensible 
quality of the objeet. This is the reasoning of Aristotle, 
and it has an evident tentleney to materialize the 
and its sensations. 

The Cartesian, on the eontrary, thinks, thai the 
enoe of body, or of any of its qualities, is not to be iakeaas 
a first principle ; and that we ought to admit nothing eon* 
eeming it, but what, by just reasoning, ean be dedneed 
from our sensations ; and he knows, that by relleeCfoa» 
we can form clear and distinct notions of our 
tions, without borrowing our notions of them by 
gy from the obiects of sense. The Cartesians, therefoia, 
be^nning to give attention to their sensations, Srst 
eovered that the sensations oomspontling to 




l)tllditiesi osntiol rewiitlilc uny quulil.v of body. IIuicq, 
Oes Carleij anil Iiuuko itiferred. llmt louml. taalc. smell, 
colour, ht'st, Hnd cold, wlticli tlip vul(;Hr took lo Ik qual- 
itifs of buii.v. were nul (jimlilies of liuil;. but niero 
sensaiiitns of (lie iiiind. Aftern hdI (lie ingi-niuiis Bi-i'Ue- 
le.v, cunsiiici'ing iiKire atteitfivvljr the nature of sen- 
sal iua in general, discovered, and tlemonslnKed, Hmt 
no Hensadiin wimd'ver cniild puiitiitily rrsemlilo any 
i]tiali(y of un insrnlicnt WinK. ^iieli as bod; is sup* 
pooed to be : anU lii-nee lie inferred, very justly, ihftt 
tbcre is tlip^niiie reiiHon lii bold e!C(eiisiun, fij^ure. and all 
tlio pritiiui\> <[iialilii-s, (u be mere st-nsaliiinii. as Iboi-e ts 
to hold (be seeoiutiii7 rjiialidc* (u bo mere senitaliona. 
Thus, b^fjusl rcnHoning upon Clie Carlesian pnnt^iplest 
■natter wuaiiiripiird of ail itRquali(U!si Die new system, by 
a kind of inetapliym-al auMiuiikliitn. converted all (bo 
qualiiieN of innller into senoaiionB, and spiritualized body, 
as tbe old bad malerialixnt spirit. 

Tlie way lo avoid Imib (lirNe pstremes, is, to admit the 
exisd'oe^.- of wlial we see and Cvrl as n lirat principlei 
as well as tbe esislcnce of lliin;;s wbereof we aiw con- 
seious; and lo take oiir nn(ions nf (be i]uali(irs of body, 
from Ibe lesiiiiiony uf <iur senses, willi tliuPeri|iaLelics; 
and niir notions of our sensations, from tbe testimony of 
conseioiisness. wilb (lie Carle»iHns. 

3, I observe. Tbat (be niodei-n skep(icism is tbe nat- 
oi^l issue of tbe new s)Kiem ; and ilial. aliboiigb if did 
■Ml bfing; forlti (bis monster unlil I lie year i7S9, i( may 
^ be said lo have ounted ii in i(s woioli fi-oiii (be l)eginning. 

Tbe old xystrni ndmiiled all tbe iirineipleH oreoninion 
I sensF as llrs( prini-iples, willmul rctpiiring atiy prnofof 
tbeni; and ibeivrore. lbnu);b its i-eaxuniflf; was eiunmonly 
vague. analu|i;ii''tl> <"■<' dat'k, yet it was bnil( Ulton a broad 
foundation, and bad no (endency lo tkeplieism. fte do 
no! Had (bat any Feri|)a(e(ic tbuugbl tt inuumbent upon 
him to prove the exlnlenee of a material world ; but every 
vriter u|ioh tbe Cartesian system attempted ibis, until 

Irkeley oleafly dvtnonslratGd the fulilify uf tbcir argu- 
ttl. 1. 
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ments ; and thenoe eonoluded* that there was no laeh 
thing as a material world ; and that the belief of it ought 
to be rejected as a vulgar error. 

The new system admits only one of the prineiples of 
eommon sense* as a first principle ; and pretends* by 
strict argumentation, to deduce all the rest from it* That 
our thoughts* our sensations, and every thing of which 
we are eooscious, hath a real existence* is admitted in 
this system as a first principle ; but every thing else moit 
be made evident by the light of reason. Reason must 
rear the whole fabric of knowledge upon this single prin- 
ciple of consciousness. 

There is a disposition in human nature to redaee things 
to as few principles as possible ; and this, wittuNit doabtt 
adds to the beauty of a system* if the principles are able t# 
support what rests upon them. The mathematicians ^e* 
>79 ^^17 justly* in having raised so noble and magnifieeat 
a system of science* upon the foundation of a few axioms 
and definitions. This love ofsimplicity* of reducing things 
to few principles* hath produced many a false system; 
but there never was any system in which it appears so 
remarkably as that of Des Cartes. His whole system 
eonceming matter and spirit is built upon one axiom, ex- 
pressed in one word* Cogito, Upon the foundation ofeea- 
scions thought* with ideas for his materials* be builds his 
system of the human understand ing, and attempts to ac- 
count for all its phenomena : and having, as he imaginedt 
iVom his consciousness, proved the existence of matteff 
and of a certain quantity of motion originally impressed 
upon it, he builds his system of the material worMf mad 
attempts to account for all its phenomena. 

These prineiples, with regard to the material systeSt 
have been found insufficient ; and it has been made evi* 
dent* that besides matter and motion* we most admit 
gravitation* cohesion, corpuscular atti*action, magnelisn* 
and other ccniripctal and centrifugal forces* by whieli 
the particles of matter attniot and re|>el each other. 
Newton, having discovered this, and demonstrated that 
these principles cannot be resolved into matter aad mo- 
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t'onji'clure, but with a Di»cle»(}- ami cnuiion ptciiliarlo 
faim. (Iiat all llic plienoiiivnn of tlie niiilerial wnrlil ilv- 
pended upon attracting and r^iivlling furtses in the par- i 
tides of miiUer. But we may now vuiiture to say. Iliaf J 
this cunji^clure tell sliopl nl" (lie mai-k. Fop. even in the 
unorganized kingdom, llie powers by wliiuh salts. cryslaU, 
spars, and manyolhtr liodies, eoiiui'ele into regular t'unns, 
can never be aocountt'd for by attraetiog and repelling 
forces in tbe partiolea of tiialier. And in (lie vegetable 
and animal king<loma, tlieri.- are strung indications of pow- 
ers ofa different nature from all Hie powers of unorgan- 
ized bodies. We see llien, tlial allliuugli in (lie atruetnrc 
of (be material world, tbere is, williout doubt, all tbe 
beautiful Bimplieily eonsistcnt wild the purposes for 
wiiicli it wait maile. it is not so simple as the great Des 
Cartes determined i( to be : nay, il is not so simple as 
tbe greater Newton modestly eonjcctured it to be. Both 
were misled by unalugy. and tlie love of simplicity. One 
bad Iieen tnueb eonver»anl about extension, figure, and 
motion; tlio other had enlarged his views to attraeiliig 
and repelling forecs ; ami both fui-meil tbeir nolions of the 
unknown parts of nature, from those with which they 
were apr|uaitil('d. as the slieptieiil Tityrus fortoed tiii 
notion of the eily of Rome from bis country village : 
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Thit is ajust picture of (he analogical way of thinking. 
But to come to the system of Des Cartes, concerning 
the human understanding; it was built, as we have ob- 
served, upon conscionsnesa as its sole foundation, and 
with ideas as its mnlcrials ; and all his fullowers hare 
built upon the same roumlatiou, and with the same male- 
rials. They acknowledge that nature halli given us va- 
;Ei*lM wm^ mI«m. These are analogous to the matter 
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^f Dps Cartes*9 physical system. They acknowledge 
Hkenrise a natural power by which ideas are eompoundcd 
disjoined, associated, compared. This is analof^ns to the 
original quantity of motion in Des Cartcs*s physical tyt- 
tern. From these principles they attempt to explain Iho 
phenomena of the human understanding, just as in the 
physical system the phenomena of nature were to bees* 
plained by matter and motion. It must indeed be ao- 
knowleilgcd, that there is great simplicity in thiM syt* 
tem as well as in the other, lliere is such a siniilitmb 
1>etween the two, as may he expected between cbildrea 
of the same father : but as the one has been found to be 
the child of Des Cartes, and not of naturCf there is g;rouad 
to think that the other is so likewise. 

That the natural issue of this system is skepticism with 
regard to ever}- thing except the existenee of our idea% 
and of their necessary' i*elations which appear upon eon* 
paring thcm^ is evident : for ideas being tlie only objeett 
of thought* and having no existence but when we ate 
oon^cious of them, it necessarily follows, that there is ■• 
object of our thought which can have a continued and per- 
manent existence. Body and spirit, cause and effi*eCf 
time and s*mce, to which we were wont to ascribe an ex- 
istence independent of our thought, are all turned out of 
existence by this short dilemma : Either these tbings are 
ideas of sensation or reflection, or they are not: if tbey 
are ideas of sensation or reflection, they can have ne ex- 
istence but when we are conscious of them ; if they are 
not ideas of sensation or reflection, they are words with- 
out any meaning. 

Neither Des Cartes nor Locke perceived this eonie- 
quence of their system concerning ideas. Bishop Berke- 
ley was Ihe first who discovered it. And what followed 
upon this discovery ? Why, with regard to the material 
world, and \iiih regard to space and time, he admits the 
consequence. That lliese things are mere ideas, and have 
no existence but in our minds : hut with regard to the 
existence of spirits or mindsi he does not admit the 
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sequence; and if lie had admitted it. he must have been 
an absolute skeptic. But how does he evade this conse- 
quence with re^rd to the existence of spirits? The ex- 
pedient which the good bishop uses on this occasion it 
ver^ remarkable, and shows his great aversion to skepti- 
cism. He maintains, that we have no ideas of spirits ; 
and that we can think, and speak, and reason about themf 
and about their attributes, witliout having any ideas of 
them. If this is so^ my lord, what should hinder us 
from thinking and reasoning about bodies* and their 
qualities* without having ideas of them? The bishop 
either did not think of this questiouy or did not think fit 
to give any answer to it. However, we may observet 
that in order to avoid skepticism, he fairly starts out of 
the Cartesian system, without giving any reason why he 
did so in this instance, and in no other. This imleed is 
the only instance of a deviation from Cartesian principles 
which f have met with in the successors of Des Cartes; 
and it seems to have been only a sudden start, occasioned 
by the terror of skepticism ; for Jn all other things Berke- 
ley's system is founded upon Cartesian principles. 

Thus we see. that Des Cartes and Locke take the 
road that leads to skepticism, without knowing the 
end of it ; but they stop short for want of light to 
carry them farther. Berkeley, frigiited at the appear- 
ance of the dreadful abyss, starts aside, and avoids it. 
But the author of the Treatise of Human Nature, more 
daring and intrepid, without turning aside to the right 
hand or to the left, like YirgiPs Alecto, shoots directly 
into the gulf: 

Hie specus horrendnm, etstevi spiracula Ditis 
Monstrantur : ruptoque ingens Aclieronte vorago 
Pestiferas uperit t'auco. 

4. We may observe. That the account given by the 
new system, of that furniture of the human'understand- 
ing which is the gift of nature, and not the acquisition of 
our own reasoning faculty » is extremely lame and imper- 
fect. 
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The natural faniitore of the hamaa undertiaadiiig is of 
two kinds ; first. The notian$ or simple apprehensions 
whieb we have of things: and, seeondiy* The judgwiaUi 
or the belief whieh we have concerning them. As to onr 
notions, the new system reduces them to two elasses; 
ideas of sensation and idtas of rtfleHion : the first are 
conceived to be copies of our sensations, retained in the 
memory or imagination ; the second, to be oopies of the 
operations of our minds whereof we are eonseioust ia 
like manner retained in the memory or imaginatioa : and 
we are taught, that these two comprehend all the mate* 
rials about whieh the human understanding is» or can be^ 
employed. As to our judgment of thingst or the belief 
which we have ooneerning them, the new system allows 
BO part of it to be the gift of nature, but boMs it to be 
the acquisition of reasout and to be got by ooroparing oar 
ideas, and perceiving their agreements or disagreements. 
Now I take this account, both of our notions, and of oar 
Judgments or belief, to be extremely imperfeet ; and I 
shall briefly point out some of its capital defects. 

The division of our notions into ideas of sensation* 
ideas of reflection, is contrary to all rules of logie ; 
the second member of the division includes the first. For* 
can we form clear and just notions of our sensations aqr 
other way than by reflection? Surely we cannot. Sea* 
sation is an operation of the mind of which we are eon- 
scions ; and we get the notion of sensation, by releeting 
upon that which we are conscious of. In like woMxmttf 
doubting and believing are operations of the mind where- 
of we are conscious; and we get the notion of them tj 
reflecting upon what we are conscious of. The ideas of 
sensation, therefore, are ideas of reflection, as much as 
the ideas of doubting or believing, or any other ideas 
whatsoever. 

But to pass over the inaccuracy of this division, it ii 
extremely incomplete. For, since sensation is an opeia- 
tion of the mind, as well as all the other things of whisk 
we form our notions by reflectionf when it is asserted^ tteC 
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•1) «v iMtlMB ore eitlier ideas of afnsatiotit or iUma of 
refleotion. (lie (il'ain English of iIiih is, Tliat maDkiDd 
nritbrp do, nop can think of any lUing bu( of (lie u]iera- 
tions of llivir own minds. Nothing can t»c more conlrajjf _ 
to triilh. or more contrary to tUo experit^nce of mankind J 
I know Ihat Irftvke, while he niaintatnrd (hi* doatrio^J 
beliovoil tlie notions whieh we liave of hiAj andufiul 
qnalilies. and the notions which we have of inolinn and ofl 
■pace, to be ideas of sensalion. But why did he belirTo T 
this? Because be believed those notions tnbenothtngeln 1 
butiinaj^s of our sensations. If therefore the nnlions sTl 
body and its qnalities. of inolion and space, be not iuingev J 
of oui- sensutions. will it not follow that those notions am J 
□ot idrna of sensation ? Matt certainly. 

There is no dnetnne in the new system which mora 
direoliy leads to Hkeplieism than (bis. And (he author 
of the Treatise of Human Nature knew very well bow to 
use it for that jiurpose : for. if you maintain that (here 
is any such existence as body ur spiril. lime or plaoC^ I 
cau«i! nr eHecl. he immediately oatcbos you lietweon the ' 
horns of this dilemma: your notions of Ibeso esistoncea 
ai* either ideas of sensation, or idean of refleelion j if of 
M-nsaiion. from what M-iixalioii are Ihey eopi»^ ! if of i-e. 
relh'ciian, fi-om what operations of (he iniud arts tll^ j 
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Ii i< indeed to lie wivbed, that thn*e who bnve writ« j 
ten (nucli about iienaation. and about the uiher u]iei 
of the mind, bad likewise (hotig-bt and reflec(ed muob, ] 
and widi grcui earc. upon those operjdons; hut is it n 
«ery strange. Ihat they will not allow i( to be possible for 1 
mankind (o think of any 1hin{r else ? 

The account which (his syMein gives of onr Judgmeol 1 
and belief caneeminK things, is as far from the (ruth i 
(he account it given of our notions or simple apprebei^ J 
siuRs. It repn-sents our senses as having no other of- J 
liee. htJl (bat of famishing the mitid with nolions or sim- J 
I |de ainnehension* of (bings ; and makes our judgmeitC 1 
^)nd belief vonocrniDgtbobe thiols, to be acquired b; eoiA' 
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paring our notions tof^lher, and perceiving their 
Dients or disagreements. 

We have shown, on the oontrarjf that every operatioi 
of the senses, in its vei^ nature, implies judgment or be- 
lief, as well as simple apprehension. Tbut« when I fed 
the pain of the gout in my toe* I have not only a nofiea 
of pain» but a belief of its existence, and a belief of soom 
disorder in my toe which occasions it ; and this belief is 
not produced by compai ing ideas, and perceiving their 
agreements and disagi*eements ; it is included in the veiy 
nature of the sensation. When I perceive a tree befbre 
mcy my faculty of seeing gives me not only a notioa or 
simple apprehension of the tree, but a belief of its exist- 
ence, and of its figure, distance, and magnitude ; and this 
judgment or lM*lier is not got by comparing ideas, it is in- 
cluded in the very natui*e of the perception. We have 
taken notice of several original principles of belief ia the 
course of this Inquiry ; and when other faculties of the 
niind are examined, we shall find morcy which have act 
occurred in the examination of the five senses. 

Such original and natural judgments are therefore a 
part of that furniture which nature hath given to the hnaMa 
understanding. They are the inspiration of the Almigbtji 
no less than our notions of simple apprchensiong. Thqr 
serve to direct us in the common affairs of life, wlien 
our reasoning faculty would leave us in the dariu Thcj 
are a part of our const iiution* and all the discoveries sf 
our reason are grounded upon them. They make up what 
is called the common sense of mankind ; and what is nuM- 
ifestly contrary to any of those first principles, is whit 
we call absurd. The strength of tliem is goad 
which is often found in those who are not acute in 
soning. A remarkable deviation from them, arising 
from a disorder in I he constitiilion, is what we call Innnc^; 
as when a man believes Ihat he is made of glass. Wbrt 
a man sufiers himself to l>e reasoned out of the principles 
of common sense, by metaphysical ai^uments, we MJ 
call this metaphysical lunacy ; which difiera froas lbs 
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ofliiiF species ortUe distemper in Ihii, (hat it is not cootin- 
ued.bulintormitlent : it is apt (o seize the [mtientin soli- 
tary' and speotilative momenta ; but when lie enters into 
aooiety. Common Sense recovers her autborit;. A clear 
explication and enumeration of the principles of common 
sense, is one of the chief desiderata in logic. We have 
onlj' considered such of (hem as occurred in the examina* 
tion uf the live senses. 

5. The last observation (hat I shall make upon (he 
new S3'st«m Is, I'hat although il professes to set out in the 
wa^' of reflection, anil not of analogy, it hath retained 
some of the old analogical notions concerning the opera- 
tions of ihe mind ; particularly, That tilings which do not 
now exist in (be mind itself, can only he perceived, re- 
membered, or imaginnl, hy means of ideas or images of 
theiu in the mindi which arc the immediale olyeots uf 
perception, rcuieuihrance, and iuiaginalion. This doe- 
trine appears evidenlJy to bo borrowed from (he old sys- 
tern ; which taught, that external things make impres- 
sions upon the mind, like the impressions of a seal upon 
wax ; that it is by means of those impressions that we 
perceive, remember, or imagine I hem; and thatthnse im- 
pressions must resemble the things from which they are 
taken. When we form our notions of the operations of 
the mind by analogy, this way of vonceiving them seems to 
be very natural, and offers ilsclf to our thoughts : for as 
every thing which ia fdt must make sonie impression 
upon the body, wo arc apt (o think, (hat evei? thing 
which is understood must make some impression upon the 
mind. 

From such analogical reasoning, this opinion of the 
existence of ideas or images of things in the mind, seemi 
to have taken its rise, and to have been so universal- 
ly received among philosophers. It was observed al- 
ready, that Berkeley, in one instance) apostatizes from 
this principle of the new system, by aflirming thai «« 
have no ideas of spirits, and that wo can think of tlien < 
immediately, without ideas. But I know not whether in 
vol. I. .'^i' 
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this he has had any followen. There is some diflSNPWM 
likewise among miMleni pbilosopherst with regard lo the 
ideas or images bj whieh we pereei?ey remembePf or in* 
agine sensible things. For, though all agree in the ex* 
istenee of sneh images, they differ about their plare ; 
some placing them in a particular part of the braiot wlirra 
the soul is thoaght to hate her residence, and oilirn 
placing them in the mind itself. Des Cartes held the 
first of these opinions; to vrhich Newton seems likewise 
to ha?e inclined ; for be proposes this qaery in hi* Op* 
ties : ** Annon sensorium animalium est locus eui sab- 
stantia sentiens adest, et in quern sensibiles rerum spa* 
cies per nerTos et cerebrum deferuntur, ut ibi prssealee 
a prasente sentiri possint 7" But Locke seems to place 
the ideas of sensible things in the mind : and that Berke- 
ley, and the author of the Treatise of Human NatarOy 
were of the same opinion, is evident. The last makes a 
Tcry curious application of this doctrine, by endeavoal^ 
ing to prove from it. That the mind either is no substaneCy 
or that it is an extended and divisible substance ; beeaaso 
the ideas of extension cannot be in a subject whioh is ia- 
divisible and unextended. 

I confess I think his reasoning in this, as in most easest 
is clear and strong. For whether the idea of extenstea 
be only another name for extension itself, as Berkeley 
and his author assert ; or whether the idea of e!L4eBsaeB 
be an image and resemblance of extension, as L«oe!ae coa- 
ceived ; I appeal to any man of common sense, w hether 
extension, or any image of extension, can be in an ws- 
tended and indivisible subject. But while I agree ^ilk 
him in his reasoning, I would make a different applieai.M 
of it. He takes it for granted, that there are iclca^if 
extension in the mind; and thence infers, that if it is^ 
all a substance, it must be an extended and divisible sub- . 
stance. On the contrary, I take it for granted, upon the* 
testimony of common sense, that my mind is a subsrunre, 
that is, a permanent subject of thought ; and my rensiia 
convinces mCf that it is an unextended and indivisible 
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substance ; and hence I infen that there cannot be in it 
any thing that resembles extension. If this reasoning 
had oeeurred to Berlieie^^ it would probably have led 
him to aoknowledge* that we may think and reason con- 
cerning bodies, without having ideas of them in (he mind, 
as well as concerning spirits. 

I intended to have examined more particularly and 
fully this doctrine of the existence of ideas or images of 
things in the mind; and likewise another doctrine, which 
is founded upon it* to wit. That judgment or belief it 
nothing but a perception of the agreement or disagreement 
of our ideas : but having already shewn* through the 
course of this inquiry* that the operations of the mind 
which we have examined* give no countenance to either 
of these doctrines, and in many things contradict them* I 
have thought it proper to drop this part of my design. It 
maybe executed with more adv^itage* if it is at all nec- 
essary, after inquiring into some other powers of the 
human understanding. 

Although we have examined only the five senses, and 
the principles of the human mind which are employed 
about them, or such as have fallen in our way in the 
course of this examination ; we shall leave the further 
prosecution of this inquiry to future deliberation. The 
powers of memory, of imagination, of taste, of reasoning, 
of moral perception, the will, the passions, the affections, 
and all the active powers of the soul, present a vast and 
boundless field of philosophical disquisition, which the 
author of this inquiry is far from thinking himself able 
to survey with accuracy. Many authors of ingenuity, 
ancient and modern, have made excursions into this vast 
territory, and have communicated useful observations: 
but there is reason to believe, that those who have pre- 
tended to give us a map of the whole, have satisfied 
themselves with a very inaccurate and incomplete sur- 
, vey. If Galileo had attempted a complete system of nat- 
^ ural philosophy, he had. probably, done little service to 
^mankind: but by confining himself to what was within 
i 
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his eomprebensioDy he laid the foimdatioD of a sysCem of 
knovledget which rises bv degrees, aod does boaoar to 
the human understaoding. Newton* building upon this 
Ibondation* and in like manner eonfining hb inqoiries to 
the law of gravitation and the properties of light, per- 
formed wonders. If he had attempted a great deal more, 
he had done a great deal less, and perhaps nothing at alL 
Ambitions of following sueh great examples* with uae- 
qnal steps, alas ! and unequal forcOf we bate attempted 
an inquiry only into one little eomer of the human mind ; 
that eomer which seems to be most exposed to Tiilgar 
obserration, and to be most easily comprehended; and 
yet, if we have delineated it justly, it must be aeknowl- 
edged, that the accounts heretofore given of it, were veiy 
lame, and wide of the truth. 
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